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SECOND  PERIOD. 

From  the  Deafh  of  Queett  Atme  to  the  AccessUm  of 

George  the  Third. 

» 

CHAP.  I. 

WN  ACCOUNT  OF  NEW  SECTS  OF  DISSENXXES  FROM 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT,  WHICH  AROSE  DURING 
THIS  PERIOD,  THEIR  DISTINGUISHING  TENETS 
AND  THX  OUTLINES  OF  THEIR  HISTORY. 

«. 

SECTION  I.     RISE  OF  THE  METHODISTS. 

JL  HIS  name,  which  was  origkially  given  in  derision, 
has  had  the  singular  fortune  of  being  esteemed  a 
golden  apple,  for  which  two  opposite  sects  have  long 
struggled,  each  of  them  claiming  as  their  own,  what 
both  would  at  first  halve  spurned  as  a  nick-name; 
while  it  has  also  been  applied  to  others",  who,  forming 
no  separate  conimunion,  have  gone  as  far  as  consci- 
ence would  permit   in   high-church  principles,   to 
W!ape  the  sectarian  appellation.     Such  is  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  put  religion  out  of  countenance  with 
odious  epithets ;  for  if  they  never  become  current, 
they  fall  harmless,  as  an  arrow  which  has  mi^^  \ti3i 
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2  HISTORY    OF    DISSENTERS. 

aim ;  and  if  ever  they  give  a  name  to  the  communion, 
they  lose  all  their  original  venom,  and  acquire  as 
much  respectability  as  is  deserved  by  the  sect,  which 
soon  learns  to  glory  in  the  denominatioo  affixed  to 
that  party  with  which  they  think  truth  sind  religion 
dwell. 

It  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted  that  the 
origin  of  the  word  methodist,  as  the  namfe  of  a  reli- 
gious sect,  was  at  Oxford.     The  founders  of  this 
communion,  being  students  at    the    university   in 
that  city,  joined  together  in  exercises  of  devotion, 
and  in  frequent  communion,  for  which  they  were 
ridiculed  by  the  Oxonians,  at  first,  under  the  name 
of  the  sacramentarians,  and  the  holy  or  godly  clul). 
Biit  a  fellow  of  Morton  college,  observing  the  regular 
method   in  -which  they  divided  their  time  between 
their  devotions,  their  studies,   and  their  rest,  said> 
"'here  is  a  new  sect  of  methodists  sprung.  up«  allud- 
ing to  an  eminent  college  of  physicians  at  i||»me,  who 
were  called  Methodistae,  for  putting  their  pittients 
under,  a  peculitit  regimen*.^*     But  there  wfe'  a  party 
in  the  church  of  Rome  called  methodists,  from  the 
peculiar  method  which  they  adopted  in  the  cont^.^ 
versy  witU  .^he  p.rptestants\     It  is,  however,  Dot  ge- 
nerally knpwn  that  the  name  of  methodist  had  been 
given,  lo^g  before,  to  ^  religious  sect  in  fingtand^  or 
at  least  to  a  party  in  religion,  which  was  distinguished 
by  sooie  of  t|;te.i^ame  marks ; as  are  now  supposed  to 
appily  to  the  methodists.     John  Spencer,  who  was 
li^rian.of  Siofi  college  in  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  during  the  protectorata  of 

;^  .Wesley-i  Journals,  vol.  1.  pp^acev  p.   10*    Ainiwtntli  calls* 
^  Moahfipn  Egclei,  Ui/rt«  17tb«  cent,  aect,  ii.^p.  i.,  .   n 
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Oliver  Cromwell,  in  a  book  which  he  published, 
consisting  of  extracts. from  various  authors,  speaks  of 
the  eloquence  and  elegance  of  the  sacreri  Scriptures, 
and  asks  ^^  where  are  now  our  anabaptists  and  plain  ' 
pack-staff  methodists,  who  esteem  all  flowers  of 
rhetoric  in  sermons,  no  better  than  stinking  weeds'^  ?* 
By  the  anabaptists,  we  know  that  he  means  a  de- 
uomination  of  Christians,  which  still  exists;  and' 
though- we  have  not  at  this  time,  any  particular  ac- 
count of  the.methodists  of  that  day,  the  ecclesiastical 
wasp,  Thomas  Edwards,  in  his  Gangraena  enumerates 
many  sects,  some  of  which  we  admit  were  only  local 
nick-names  of  the  principal  communions,  but  others 
may  have  been  ephemeral  sects,  the  produce  of  that 
fertile  period,  of  whom  we  have  no  history  because 
theylMid.no  duration.  Among  these,  there  seem  to 
have  been  some,  wha  were  called  methodists,  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  plainness  of  speech,  re« 
jectiai^^e  aids  of  literature  and  the  ornaments  of 
eloqiience  in  their  public  sermons.  This  might  have 
been  known  to  the  fellow  of  Merton,  who  has  the 
honour  of  reviving  this  name,  and  giving  it  to  the 
,  modem  sect. 

The  present  methodists,  however,  sprang  from 
Oxford,  which  has  thus  atoned  for  the  guilt  of  che« 
rishing  high-church  prejudices  and  mohkish  bigotry 
(while  her  sister,  Cambridge,  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  was  rubbing  off  the  corrosive  tust),  by 
giving  birth  to  sotis 'who  have  enlisted  thousands  in 
th^  iliank»  of  disselit^  and  have  reduced  this  crest  df 
{Kriesthood^ower  than  ever  it  had  fallen  before.  It  is*, 
indeed,  a  curious  circumstance,  that  at  a  time  whcfti 
the  p^ce  of  thegiavls  reigned* ther^,  and-  from  a  feftotV 

'  S()enc4ir*«  TMtijgt  new  ^md  old,  p.  101,  Hnno  l6d8.  . 
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of  the  university^  who  had  imbibed  the  true  Oxoniaii 
abhorrence  for  .sectarianism^  should  arise  the  sect, 
which  has  carried  the  ministrations  of  unordained^ 
laymen,  to  their  utmost  lengths. 

The  irreligion  and  infidelity  of  the  nation  had, 
however,  extended  to  such  a  dreadful  degree  when 
the  methodists  first  appeared,  that  it  was  high  time 
iome  should  aris^  to  stem  the  torrent.  Bishop 
Butler  prefaces  his  analogy,  written  about  this  time, 
by  lamenting  that  it  was  thep  ^^  taken  for  granted  that 
Christianity  was  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
and  accordingly  they  treat  it  as  if,  in  the  present  age, 
this  wei^e  an  agreed  point  among  all  people  of  discern- 
ment, and  nothing  remained  but  to  set  it  up  as  a 
principal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were,  by 
way  of  reprisals  fov  having  so  long  interruptfi}  tb6 
pleasures  of  the  world*^.''  At  this  gloomy  period, 
the  sovereign  Head  of  the  church  interposed^  and  out 
of  the  establishment,  which  had  been  left'^banrea 
dbsart,  during  the  seventy  years  which  had  ^psed 
since  the  ejectment  of  the  two  thousand  noDcoqfor* 
mists,  he  raised  up  a  host  of  faithful  men,  for  whose 
labours  ^'  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  should 
be  glad,  and  the  desart  rejoice  and  blossom  like  th<^ 
rose." 

Mr.  John  Wesley,  a  student  of  Christ  church,  be^ 
ing  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  college,  seized  that 
opportunity  to  ^bal^e  off  his  old  companions,  who 
bad  been  a  snare  to  him ;  and  being  deeply  afiected 
)rith  the  prospect  of  eternity,  he  new  modelled  his 
lifei  regulated  liis  siudies,  and  chose  his  future  com* 
g^qions  with  a  view  to  his  religious  improvement* 
A»he  was  desji^i^ed  for  the  mini^lry,  he  was  ordfined. 
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in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
five^  by  Dr.  Potter,  who  was  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  In  his  office  of  tutor  in  Lincoln  col- 
lege, he  laboured  to  form  the  young  men  to  a  just 
sense  of  the  ijnportance  of  rgligion ;  and  some  of 
them,  who  afterwards  seriously  differed  from  him  in 
sentiment,' ever  gratefully  acknowledged  the  advan- 
tages which  they  had  derived  from  his  attentiofls. 
While  this  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul, 
was  yep  fresh  in  Mr.  Wesley^s  mind,  a  serious  man 
^hom  he  had  travelled  many  miles  to  see,  said  to 
him,  V  $ir^  you  wish  to  serve  God,  and  to  go  to 
heaven,  reniiember  you  cannot  serve  him  alone.  You 
must,  therefore,  find  companions,  or  make  them: 
the  Bible  knows  nothing  of  solitary  religion. '^  It  h«s 
been  observed,  that  a  sentinieni  boldly  conceived, 
and  happily  expressed,  may  overturn  an  empire.  This 
sentiment,  so  just  in  itself,  and  so  happy  in  the  de« 
livery^  |hough  intended  only  to  benefit  an  individual, 
has  created  not  merely  a  religious  sect,  but  several 
hosts,which  hsTve  given  to  the  moral  wpHd  an  impulse, 
that  h^  been  felt  to  the  antipodes.  Mr.  Wesley, 
who  w^  ever  alive  to  first  impassions,  never  after- 
wards forgot  this  remark,  and  immediately  on  his 
return  to  college,  began  to  act  upon  it,  by  communi- 
.cating  his  views  to  bis  junior  brother,  Charles,  who 
ws^  then  a  student  at  Christ  church.  They  soon 
after  ^s^ociated  themselves  with  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
Mr.  Kirkbam,  of  Merton  college.  When  this  little 
band  first  began  to  meet,  in  the  month  of  November, 
in  the  yearjune  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twejity- 
nine,  they  read  divinity  opiy  on  Sunday  evenings, 
and'on  the  other  sfx,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  ; 
b\it  as  tbcy  advanced,  th,ey  becamemore  decidedly  a 
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religious  party,  reading  the  Greek  testament  instead 
of  the  heathen  writers,  and  conversing  on  the  most 
important  topics  in  theology.  It  soon  appeared  tp 
them  necessary  to  keep  the  fasts  of  the  church  of 
England,  besides  their  constant  abstinence  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays :  they  received  also  the  Lord's 
supper  every  week,  visited  the  prisoners  in  the  castle, 
and  the  sick  p9or  in  the  town*  "  We  were  now," 
says  Mr.  Wesley,  "  fifteen  in  number,  and  of  t>ne 
heart  and  mind."  Their  scheme  for  self-examination, 
at  this  time,  indicates  the  mystical  turn  of  mind  with 
which  they  were  feeling  their  way  to  heaven.  .  They 
interrogate  themselvei,  whether  they  have  been  simple 
and  recollected  ;  whether  they  have  prayed  with  fer- 
vour, JMonday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  on  Satur- 
day noon ;  if  they  have  used  a  collect  at  nine,  twelve, ' 
and  three  o'clock  ;  duly  meditated  on  Sunday^  from 
three  to  four,  on  Thomas  a  Kempis  ;  or  mused  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  from  twelve  to  one,  on  the 
passion."  One  is  almost  disposed  to  regret  that 
there  was  no  vacant  monastry  of  I^  Trappe,  into 
which  these  monkish  protestants  might  at  this  time 
have  retired  for  their  devotions,  at  canonical  hours. 

In  the  second  year,  atler  the  formation  of  this 
society,  it  was  joined  by  several  of  the  pupils  of 
Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  in  two  years  after, 
by  Mr.  Ingham  of  Queen's  college,  Mr.  Broughtoo  of 
Exeter,  and  Mr.  James  Hervev,  who  afterwards  be- 
came  celebrated  for  his  meditations.  But  their  grand 
acquisition  was  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four,  when  Mr  Cieoige  Whitfield,  who 
was  xxlkxx  a  youth  of  about  nineteen,  joined  himself  to 
the  Sv-oietv,  of  which  he  wa>  destined  to  be  the  irreat 
Apollos.     As  he  gave  iiiai^t  h  litaruly  into  the  serious 
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views  of  the  tnethodists,  while  his  mind  was  yet  un- 
illumined  with  evangelical  knowledge,  he  practised* 
such  ascetic  austerities  as  reduced  him  to  extr^hie 
debility,  and  which  he  would  probably  have  increased- 
till  they  had  produced  melancholy,  or  madness,  by 
shutting  himself  up  from  all  society,  a  measure  which' 
he  deemed  necessary  for  the  purification  of  his  nature.* 
But,  in  this  stat6  of  mind,  he  was  relieved  by  the 
kind  attentions  of  Mr,  Charles  Wesley,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  the  society  of  more  experienced- 
Christians,  whose  conversation,  with  the  judicious 
application  of  medicines,  healed  both  body  and  mind : 
so  that  from  this  time,  he  was  seen  rejoicing  in  the* 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  by  Christ.  The  value  which 
this  little  band  put  upon  each  other's  fellowship,  may 
^  be  seen  by  a  letter  which  Mr.  John  Wesley  wrote  to 
justify  his  refusal  of  the  benefice,  which  his  father 
held,  and  in  which  he  was  invited  to  succeed  him. 
''  The  first  of  these  means  of  holiness,  which  I  enjoy 
at  Oxford,  is  daily  converse  with  my  friends.  I  know 
no  other  place  under  heaven,  where  I  can  have  always 
at  hand  half  a  dozen  persons,  nearly  of  my  own  judg- 
ment, and  engaged  in  the  same  studies ;  persons  who 
are  awakened  to  a  full  and  lively  conviction,  that  they 
have  only  one  work  to  do  upon  earth,  and  who  are  in 
some  measure  enlightened  so  as  to  see,  though  at  a 
distance,  what  that  work  is,  viz.  the  recovery  of  that 
single  intention  and  pure  aflFection  which  were  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  who,  in  order  t6  this,  have,  accord- 
ing to  their  power,  renounced  themselves,  and  wholly 
and  absolutely  devoted  themselves  to  God,  and  who, 
suitably  thereto,  deny  themselves,  and  take  up  theif 
cross  daily*." 

«  Coke's  Life  of  Wesley,  p.  75. 
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Tbe  tnjstieal  tinge  of  this .  passage,  and  the  tota) 
absence  of  all  ri^;ard  to  what  Christ  has  done  for  iw, 
a^  well  as  tbe  app^F^nt  igooraoce  of  (hat  divine  iq* 
iliience,  which  must  put  jjs  in  poss^s$ion  of  the  Wes-r 
sings  of  bi$  redemption,  will  not  appear  wonderful, 
when  it  is  known  ithat  the  two  Wesley?,  jduriJ^g  the 
letter  part  of  t|ieir  stay  at  Oxford,  piaintajned  jljclose 
intimacy  with  the  celebrated  mystic  Law,  the  author 
of  Christian  Perfection,  and  the  Call  to  a  devout  apd, 
holy  Life.     Two  or  three  times  in  a  year,  these  youqg 
seekers  travelled  aboyt  sixty  mile^  (on  foot,  that  they 
might  save  their  money  for  the  poor),  to  visit  this 
Oracle,  and  listen  to  its  responses.     At  one  tfme,  Mr* 
Law  said  to  Johp  Wesley,  ^*  you  wouljd  hi^ye  a  philo- 
sophical religion,  but  there  can  be  fiq  such  thing. 
Religion  is  the  most  simple  thing,  it  is  only,  we  love  ^ 
him  because  he  first  loved  us.^'     With  an  aiSectation 
of  lumiiK)us  simplicity,  this  dictatorial  sentence  is  as 
ambiguous  as  any  response  which  was  ever  delivered 
from  the  dejphic  tripod :  for  the  text  of  Scrip^jijire,  ^ 
it  is  here  quoted^  may  signify  two  opposite  sentiments; 
either  thajt  our  only  motive  for  loving  God  is,  because 
he  loved  us^  which  is  the  selfishness  of  arminianj^m  ; 
or  that  the  true  reason,  why  we  are  brought  jto  )ove 
God  is,  because  be,  in  love  for  us^  gave  the  disposer 
tion,  which  is  the  hunible  and  generous  acknowle(|gr 
ment  of  calviqisnri.     But   these  young  piethodjists 
were  npt  sufficiently  acqte  divines  to  see  thrpugh  the 
the  amphibologies  of  their  oracle.     It  was,  however^ 
a   melancholy  circumstance,  that,    looking  arpund 
them  on  every  hand  for  tutors  and  guides  ip  the  w,ay 
to  heaven,  writing  and  travelling  to  those  who  were 
most    famed   for  theological  eminence,   they  could 
discover  uo  better  luminary  than  this  ignis  fatuus. 
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it  such  was  the  light,   what  must    the  darkness 
have  been  ?  .  What  Mr.  Wesley  himself  afterwards 
thought  of  the  (»y$tem  which  he  then  adopted,  the 
reader  may  judge  from  his  own  words.    *^  In  this 
refined  way  of  trusting  to  my  own  works,  and  my 
own  righteousness,  by  pursuing  inward  holiness,  or 
an   union  of  soul  with  God,  so  jealously  inculcated 
by  the  mystic  writers,  whom  I  declare  in  my  cool 
judgmei^t,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  most  high  God, 
I  bejieve  to  l^e  one  great  antichrist,  I  dragged  on  hea- 
vily tjiU  the  time  of  leaving  England*^."     Yet,   as 
Uoi^ce  observes,  that  the  cask  long  retain^  a  smatch 
of  the  liquor  with  which  it  was  first  imbued  ;  so  it 
has  been  deplored  that  Mr. Wesley's  religion  was  not 
thoroughly  purged  from   the    leaven    of  this   great 
antichrist  ajl  his  days.     Pursuing,  however,  this  mis- 
taken course  with  great  diligence,  their  economy  and 
self-denial  enabled  them  to  devote  eighty  pounds  per 
annum  to  charitable  objects,  and  their  zeal  urged  them 
to  inv^eot  various  schemes  of  usefulness.  This  roused 
.the  true  Oxonian  spirit  to  fierce  opposition.     It  was 
reported,  that  the  college  censors,  were  going  to  blow 
up  the  godly  club  ;  and  a  gentleman,  whom  Mr. Wes- 
ley pronounces  filmed  for  piety,  seized  his  nephew  by 
the  throat  to  compel  him  to  desijst  from  weekly  com- 
munion.    Lying  fame  used  all  her  mouths  to  spread 
abroad  evil  reports,  which  compelled  John  Wesley 
to  write  to  his  elder  brother  Samuel,  a  clergyman  at 
Westminster,  to  remove  the  unfavourable  impressions 
which  he  had  received  concerning  the  methodists. 
But  as  Samuel  seems  to  have  been  a  worldly  priest, 
who  hated  all  pretence  to  more  religion  than  our 
neighbours,  as  an  infallible  mark  of  a  dissenter,  the 

f  WeskVs  Journals,  vol.  I.  p-27. 
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correspondence,  [between  the  two  brothers,  left  eack 
of  them  confirmed  in  his  first  impressions.  Mr.  WeSr 
ley's  father,  however,  approved  of  the  conduct  of  hi| 
methodistical  sons,  ^nd  the  bishop  of  Oxford  suic- 
tioned  their  visits  to  the  prisoners  at  the  castle.  ^ 

But  about  the  vear  one  thousand  seven  hiin- 
dred  and  thirty-five,  their  societies  at  Oxford  were 
broken  up ;  for  John  and  Charlefe  Wesley,  Mr! 
Ingham,  and  Mr.  Delamotte,  the  son  of  a  merchant  in 
London,  in  the  October  of  that  year,  embarked  for 
Georgia,  in  America.  It  may  be  enquired,  how  Mr.. 
Wesley,  who  had  obstinately  refused  his  father'9 
living  of  Epworth,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  society  at 
Oxford,  should  forsake  this  beloved  spot  for  a  desart 
William  Law  and  the  mvstics  had  crazed  him  with 
the  imagination,  that  he  was  literally  to  go  forth  into 
the  wilderness  to  follow  Christ;  though  Jesus  himself 
had  warned  him  that  if  they  should  say,  "  lo  !  Christ 
is  in  the  desart  go  not  forth.'*  **  Our  end  in  leaving 
our  native  country,"'  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "  was  ndt  to 
avoid  want,  God  having  given  us  plenty  of  temporal 
blessings,  nor  to  gain  the  dung  and  dross  of  riches 
and  honour,  but  singly  this,  to  save  our  souls^  and  to 
live  wholly  to  the  glory  of  God.''  The  ignorance  of 
religion,  betrayed  in  this  account  of  their  object, 
would  lead  us  to  augur  ill  of  the  success  of  their  mis- 
sion  ;  and  accordingly  it  seems  to  have  produced  no 
6ther  effect  than,  as  Mr.  Wesley  says,  that  of  leading 
him  into,  the  desart  to  be  tempted  and  humbled,  and 
shewn  what  was  in  his  heart.  O  that  it  had  effectu- 
ally accomplished  the  object  1  This  would  have  made 
ample  atonement  for  every  other  failure. 

The  circumstance,  which  opened  the  way  for  the 
operation  of  these  ascetic  views,  was  the  death  of  his 
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ffither,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven 

^hundred  and  thirty-five,  which  called  hini  to  London, 

where  he  met  with  Dr.  Burton;  one  of  the  trustees 

for  the  new  colony  of  Georgia,  who  requested  him  to 

go  thither  to  preach  to  the  Indians.     Mr.  Wesley 

Tiaving  consulted  his  mother,  she  gave  her  consent 

"l      \n  language  which  spolce  her  a  genuine  daughter  of 

I   «n  old  puritan  :  "  had  1  twenty  sons,  I  should  rejoice 

.to  they  were  all  so  employed,  though  I  should  never 

see  them  more.'^    During  the  voyage,  the  company 

of  missionaries  employed  theirtime  with  scrupulous 

exactness  and  laborious  diligence,  in  acts  of  devotion, 

in  the  istudy  of  the.  Scriptures,  and  in  the  instruction 

of  those  who  were  willing  to  learn.     But  if  we  judge 

of  their  instruction  from  a  hint  which  Mr.  Wesley 

gives,  it  was  the  blind  conducting  the  foolish.     "  A 

woman  desired  to  receive  the  sacrament,  but  I  thought 

It  necessary,  to  instruct  her  first  in  the  nature  of 

Christianity,  and  therefore  read  to  her  every  day  out  of 

Ttfr.  Law's  Christian  Perfection.''  Thus  he  instructed 

her  in  thenature  of  Christianity,  by  the  lessons  of  one 

of  those  whom  he  himself  afterwards  pronounced  the 

great  antichrist.     For  the  best  intentions,  without  just 

principles,  only  make  a  man  industriously  wrong. 

There  were,  however,  on  board  the  vessel,  several 
Gennans  who  were  missionaries  from  the  Moravian 
brethren,  and  in  these  Mr.  Wesley  saw  a  meek- 
ness, purity,  and  benevolence,  an  air  of  heartfelt 
satisfaction  and  joy,^a  superiority  to  the  ills  of  life, 
and  a  victory  over  the  fears  of  death,  to  which  he  was 
conscious  he  had  never  attained.  The  storms,  which 
shook  him  with  dread  of  eternity,  only  filled  them 
with  joy  in. the  prospect  of  speedily  beholding  the 
unveiled  face  of  a  reconciled  God,  and  thus  displayed 
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the  vast,  essential  difference  between  their  religioi 
and  that  of  a  man  whose  zeal  and  self-denial  had  led 
him  across  the  Atlantic,  to  exchange  the  comforts  of 
England  for  the  horrors  of  a  desart,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  procuring  that  acceptance  with  God  by  his  own 
performances,  which  they  had  obtained  ^'  by  faith  ii) 
him  who  justifieth  the  ungodly/'     Hence,  eypp  hif 
biographers  who,  attached  to  his  communion,  yfea^ 
ardent  admirers  of  their  leader,  acknowledge  th^t,' 
"  though  he  gave  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and 
sacrificed  ease,  and  honour,  and  every  other  tenE>porai 
gratification  to  follow  Christ,  yet  it  is  certain  thaf  hp 
was  very  little  acquainted  with  true  experiinepta| 
religion.     This  the  Lord  began  now  to  shew  him, 
first,  by  the  fear  of  death,  which  notwithstanding  alt 
his  efforts,  brought   him  into    bondage,    whenever 
danger  was  apparent,  ^thich  made  him  say,  I  plainly 
felt  1  was  unfit,  because  1  was  unwilling  to  die; 
secondly,   the   lively   victorious  faith   he   evidently 
perceived  in  his   fellow  passengers,  the  moravians, 
still   more    convinced    him    that    he  possessed  not 
the   power  of  religion^/'      Yet  these    biographers, 
with  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas,  and  perversion  of 
language,  speak  of  him  at  this  time,  as  having  a  single 
eye,  as  being  a  man  of  God,  as  entitled  to  the  regards 
due  to  a  minister  of  Christ,  while  he  was,  as  Paul 
describes  the  Jews,  ignorant  of  God^s  righteousness, 
and  going  about  to  establish  his  own,  and  not  submit- 
ting himself  to  the  righteousness^ of  God  ;  so  that  he 
was  at  enmity  with  God,  under  his  wrath,  and  desttr 
tuie  of  true  virtue  or  holiness,  which  is  the  inseparable 
companion  of  the  faith  of  God's  elect.     The  very 
passage  oF  Scripture,  t«i  which  the  authors  of  Mr. 

K  Cuke  and  Moore's  lift*,  p.  97, 
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W-esley's  Kfe  allude,  expressly  declares  that,  notwith- 
siaoding  all  his  splendid  shew  of  zeal  and  benevolence^ 
not  having  the  genuine  charity,  which  springs  from 
belief  and  love  of  the  truth,  he  was,  in  God's  esteem, 
nothing. 

Though  it  may  astonish  many,  that  such  a  man 
should  undertake  such  a  mission,. it  can  excite  no 
surprize  iu  the  breast  of  any  real  Christian,  that  the 
mission  should  prove  abortive.     The  Indians  were 
the  intended  objects  of  Mr.  Wesley's  ministry,  but  he 
found  no  opportunity  of  going  among  them  ;  for  ge- 
neral Oglethorp,  the  governor  of  the  colony,  wished 
to  detain  him  in  spite  of  himself,  at  Savannah,  where 
the  English  had  formed  their  settlement.   Here,  how- 
ever,  he  soon  became  an  unwelcome  guest.     Several 
peraona  disliked  his  rigid  attachment  to  all  parts  of 
.    the  rubric  of  the  church  of  England.     "  High  church 
principles,  as  they  are  called,  continually  influenced 
bis  conduct :  an  instance  of  which  was  .his  refusing 
to  admit  one  of  the  holiest  men   in  the  province 
to  the  LordVsupper  (though  he  earnestly  desired 
'    it)  because  he  was  a  dissenter,  unless  he  would  sub- 
'    mit  to  be  re-baptized.^^     When  high  church  prin- 
.  ciples  had  afterwards  tortured  him  and  his  friends, 
till  they  were  sore,  he  remarks,  "  have  I  not  been 
finely  beaten  with  my  own  staff  *"  ?*'     It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  blows  of  this  iron  crosier  are '  more 
severe  than  salutary,  that  it  is  only  a  rod  of  pers^ocu- 
tion  and  not  of  correction  ;  for  he  that  was  finely. 
beaten  for  his  fault  was  never  beaten  out  of  if.  Whiles 
this  has  appeared  to  some  a  venial  error,  or  even  a 
laudable  adherence  to  what  he  jqdged  to  be  duty, 
it  wasinexqusable;  for  he  professed  to  be  thou  con- 
•  ^  Life,  p.  112. 
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\-inced  by  the  Moravians,  that  he  was  destitute  df 
real  religion,  of  which  he  saw  incontestibie  evidences , 
in  persons  of  other  communions.  Was  such  a  man 
entitled  to  indulgence  in  the  rash  sectarian  spirit, 
vvliich  unchristianised  tho^e  who  did  not  see  with 
his  eyes,  and  drove  from  his  altars  all  who  would 
iiot  adopt  his  shibboleth,  and  be  baptized  into  bis 
sect  ?  The  esteom  which  he  professed  to  feel  for  the 
Moravians,  who  were  of  a  different  communion, 
aggravated  the  sin  and  folly  of  his  bigotry  towards 
others,  who  evidently  offended  him  because  th^  were 
too  near  neighbours,  and  therefore  rivals ;  while  his 
love  for  Germ£^n  dissenters  was  as  certainly  not  di- 
vine charity  or  affection  for  true  holiness,  which,  it 
is  confessed,  shone  conspicuously  inr  the  dissenter, 
whom  he  repelled  from  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Nor 
was  there  in  this  haughty,  high-church  priest -any 
mark  of  that  sincere  humility  which  his  communion 
is  fond  of  laying  down  as  the  distinguishing  sign  of 
those  who  are  seeking  the  truth.  He  wasj  however, 
liot  the  first  who  had  driven  from  the  communion  of 
the  church,  men  who  were  afterwards  discovered  to 
be  possessed  of  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  of  which 
their  despisers  were  destitute. 

That  the  stern,  contracted  bigotry  which  he  tli«. 
played,  accompanied  with  sermons  which  inculcated 
the  mortifications  of  the  ascetics,  instead  of  proclaiming 
the  exhilarating  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  should  alienate 
the  hearts  of  the  Anglo-Georgians  from  Mr.  Wesley/ 
cannot  be  deemed  wonderful.  He  was  indeed  esteem-* 
ed  an  Ishmael;  for  his  hand  was  against  every  mafiy 
and  every  man's  hand  was  against  hrm.  Only  amoog 
tbe  Moravians,  he  found  Christian  refuge  and'con«o-^ 
lation.    But  the  in^mediate  cause  of  his  leaving  Ame- 
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rica  has,  for  a  long  time,  lain  under  a  suspicious  veil, 
which,  till  of  late,  has  not  been  lifted  up  by  his  friends. 
The  governor,  perceiving  in  Mr.  Wesley  an  unusual 
energy,  of  character,  studied  to  decoy  him  from  the 
heights  of  mysticism  to  the  level  which  would  render 
him  a  convenient  instrument  to  execute  the  schemes 
which  the  general  had  formed.  For  this,  he  sagaciously 
selected  one  of  the  daughters  of  Eve,  whose  charms 
had  nearly  succeeded.  But  on  consulting  with  th^ 
Moravians  whether  it  would  be  expedient  for  him  to 
marry  Miss  Causton,  the  governor's  niece,  they  for- 
bade the  banns,  and  Mr. Wesley  very  narrowly  escaped 
the  snare.  The  lady  afterwards  betrayed  the  deep 
hatred  of  despised  beauty,  and  proved  a  persecu- 
tor: of  her  former  lover,  who,  after  having  been 
pursued  by  a  malicious  law-suit,  judged  it  proper  to 
leave  America,  where  all  his  success  seemed  to  consist 
In  enlarging  his  own  knowledge  of  mankind  and  of 
himself*  Thus  unprppitious  was  the  first  mission  of 
the.  inethodists  t6  that  part  of  the  globe,  where  they 
were  destined  afterwards  to  reap  such  large  harvests. 
During  all  this  time,  the  cause  of  methodism  was 
rising  to  Unparalleled  popularity  in  England,  by  the 
zeal  and  eloquence  of  Mt.  Whitfield.  When  the  first 
societies  bifoke  up  from  Oxford,  he  went  to  Gloucester 
for  the  benefit  of  his  native  air;  for  the  mistaken 
austerities  which  he  had  practised,  had  so  reduced 
him  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk.  But  it  pleased 
the  God  of  all  grace  to  reveal  to  him  the  way  of  salva- 
tiopbyfaith;  so  that,  while  Mr.  Wesley  was  disco- 
vering that  he  had  no  religion,  his  younger  com- 
panion was  rejoicing  in  the  power  and  riches  and 
sovreigaty  of  divine  grace.  He  now  improved 'the 
peaceful  and  happy  state  of  his  mind,  by  devoting 
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himself  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  iff 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  he 
made  eminent  advancement.  His  heart,  expanded 
by  the  joys  of  reconciliation  to  God,  loved  to  tell  of  the 
divine  goodness ;  for  which  purpose  he  formed  a  little 
society  in  his  native  place,  and  braved  the  reproach, 
which  he  knew  would  be  heaped  upon  them,  for 
forming  what  would  be  called  conventicles.  He  read 
to  a  few  poor  people  several  times  a  week,  and  visited 
and  prayed  with  the  prisoners  in  Gloucester  jail. 

Being  now  about  one  and  twenty  years  of  age,  Mf. 
Whitfield  was  informed  by  Dr.  Benson,  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  that  although  he  had  resolved  to  ordain 
none  under  three  and  twenty,  he  should  reckon  it  his 
duty  to  ordain  him  whenever  he  should  choose  to 
apply.  With  this  view,  the  young  evangelist  began 
to  study,  with  great  seriousness,  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles of  the  church  of  England,  to  know  whether  he 
approved  of  them  or  not ;  in  which  if  he  had  more 
imitators,  the  establishment  would  have  fewer  or- 
dained contradictors  of  her  articles.  But  we  do  not 
find  that  he  studied  the  common  prayer-book,  which 
is  usually  taken  for  granted,  as  a  second  volume  of  the 
Bible,  but  to  which  it  would  not  be  found  so  easy 
to  subscribe  after  diligent  study  as  before.  Mr.  Whit-  • 
field,  indeed,  perused  the  epistles  of  Paul,  to  know 
whether  he  possessed  the  qualifications  of  a  Christian 
bishop,  and  was  at  length  ordained  at  Gloucester^ 
Sunday,  June  the  twentieth,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-six,  and  ot^  the  following- 
Lord's-day  preached  his  sermon  "  on  the  necessity 
and  benefit  of  religious  society.'^  "  Curiosity,'^  say& 
he,  "  drew  a  large  congregation  together.  The  sight 
at  first  a  little  awed  me.     But  1  was. comforted  with. 
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heartfelt  sense  of  the  divine  presence,  and  soon  found 
the  advantage  of  public  speaking,  when  a  boy  at 
school,  and  of  exhorting  and  teaching  the  prisoners, 
and  poor  people  at  their  private  houses,  whilst  at  the 
university.  By  these  means,  I  was  kept  from  being 
daunted.  As  I  proceeded,  I  perceived  the  fire 
kindled,  till  at  last,  though  so  young,  and  amidst  a 
crowd  of  those  who  knew  me  in  my  childish  days,  I 
trust  I  was  x  enabled  to  speak  with  some  degree  of 
authority.  Some  few  mocked,  but  most  for  the 
present  seemed  struck,  and  I  have  since  heard,  that  a 
complaint  was  made  to  the  bishop,  that  I  drove 
fifteen  mad  the  first  sermon.  The  worthy  prelate, 
wished  that  the  madness  might  not  be  forgotten  before 
next  Sunday*. 

Whitfield  shortly  after  removed  to  Oxford,  and  from 
thence  to  London,  where  his  first  sermon,  at  Bishop- 
gate-church,  fixed  the  attention  and  excited  the  seri^ 
ous  surprise  of  those  who  seemed  disposed  to  sneer  at 
his  boyish  looks.  But  his  principal  field  of  labour,  in 
London,  was  at  the  chapel  in  the  Tower,  where  he  took 
great  pains  with  the  soldiers,  and  drew  vast  numbers  of 
serious  young  men  to  his  sermons,  on  the  morning  of 
the  Lord's-day.  He  returned  again  to  OxfordHbr  a 
tinae,  and  resumed  his  studies,  with  a  peculiar  view  to 
thegrandduty  of  preaching  the  Gospel ;  for  vvhich  his 
early  attempts  had  just  served  to  convince  him  of 
the  necessity  of  diligent  preparation.  Matthew 
Henry^s  commentary  on  the  Scriptures  was  the  book 
from  which  he  derived  that  knowledge  of  scriptural 
theology,  that  serious  evangelical  train  of  thinking, 
and  that  simple  popular  mode  of  instruction  for  which 
he  afterwards  became  so  deservedly  renowned.     He 

'  Whitfield's  letter,   Gillies  Life,  p.  10. 
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18  said  to  have  studied  this  book  literally  on  Lis  knees, 
to  have  read  it  through  four  times,  and  to  the  end  of 
bis  life,  to  have  spoken  of  the  author  with  the  most 
profound  veneration,  ever  calling  him  the  great  Mr. 
Henry.  Had  Mr.  Wesley^s  prejudices  allowed  him 
to  study  the  works  of  this  dissenter,  instead  of  the 
writings  of  the  mystical  Law,  how  much  benefit 
might  he  have  derived  to  his  own  religion,  and  how 
happily  might  it  have  influenced  the  principles  of 
the  communion  which  he  formed  out  of  the  estab- 
lishment ! 

Mr.  Whitfield  afterwards  went  to  preach  at  Dum- 
mer,  in  Hampshire,  but  being  invited  by  the  Wesleys 
and  their  friends  in   Georgia,  to  come  over  to  their 
help,  he  went  to  London  to  wait  on  general  Oglethorp, 
Duringthis  visit  tothe  metropolis,  he  frequently  preach- 
ed to  the  most  numerous  assemblies  ;  for  the  hearers 
bung  on  the  rails  outside  the  parish  churches,  climbed 
on  the  leads,  and  still  multitudes  went  away  unable  to 
get  near  enough  to  hear  at  all.     These  were  new 
scenes  to  the  members  of  the  church  of  England  ;  for 
since  the  days  when  Baxter,  Vincent,  and  some  others 
of  the  puritans  filled  the  parish  churches,  they  had 
.  seldom  been  troubled  with  excessive  popularity.    But 
now  the  managers  of  all  the  charities  in  London  invit- 
ed Whitfield  to  preach  for  them,  and  replenish  their 
exhausted  coffers.  Though  he  generally  preached  four 
times  on  the  Lord's-day,  he  could  not  comply  with  all 
their  invitations,  without  procuring  the   use  of  the 
churches  on  the  working  days.     Nine  times  a  week, 
he  preached  and  administered  the  LordVsupper,  in 
the  morning,  before  it  was  light,  when  the  streets 
were  seen  illuminated  with  lanterns.  He  was  invited 
to  accept  of  a  very  lucrative  curacy  in  London,  but 
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hft  refused  it,  in  order  to  go  and  preach  to  the  ignorant 
inhabitants  of  Georgia.  It  speaks  highly  in  praise  of 
his  superior  character  and  strength  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, that  while  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  when  such 
unexampled  popularity  as  he  enjoyed  is  peculiarly 
intoxicating,  he  should  resolve  to  tear  himself  from 
London,  and  refused  aTi  oj9er  which  he  might  easily 
have  persuaded  himself  was  a  field  of  usefulness 
superior  to  the  desarts  of  America*  But  having 
dletermined  on  his  departure,  he  visited  first  his  native 
place,  and  from  thence  made  a  tour  to  Bath  and 
Bristol,  attracting  by  his  popular  preaching  immense 
numbers  in  every  place,  where  many  were  roused  to 
a  serious  solicitude  for  their  eternal  happiness. 

As  might  be  expected,  such  popularity  and  zeal 
provoked  envy,  and  kindled  opposition.  Two  clergy- 
men sent  for  him  and  told  him  he  must  not  preach  for 
them  any  more,  unless  he  would  recall  a  part  of  the 
preface  to  a  sermon  which  he  had  lately  published  on 
regeneration.  The  obnoxious  sentence  expressed  a 
wish  that  his  brethren  would  entertain  their  auditories 
oftener  with  discourses  on  the  new-birth.  Those 
gentlemen  must  have  been  excessively  delicate,  who 
could  not  bear  a  hint  so  gentle.  If  they  objected  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  new-birth,  they  should  have  in- 
sisted on  his  renouncing  it,  as  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  church,  for  which  they  Would  have 
found  more  specious  arguments  than  for  opposition 
to  any  other  doctrine  of  the  Gospel ;  for  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  the  church  of  England  in  her 
formularies  teaches  any  other  than  the  unscriptural 
notion  of  baptismal  regeneration.  But,  if  the  clergy 
approved  of  the  doctrine  as  Mr.  Whitfield  preached 
it,  surely  he  might  be  allowed  to  express,  in  decewt 
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language,  a  wish  that  it  were  more  frequently  taught. 
But  the  Secret  thorn  which  produced  the  festering 
wound  in  the  minds  of  the  clergrv,  was  the  observa- 
tion  that  the  dissenters  flocked  to  church  to  hear  Mr. 
Whitfield,  and  that  he  went,  when  invited,  to  the 
houses  of  schismatics.    Some  of  them  told  this  zealous 
churchman,  that  if  the  doctrfne  of  the  new-birth  and 
justification  by  faith,  were  preached  powerfully  in  the 
established  church,  there  would  be  no  dissenters   in 
England.    Those  who  made  this  assertion  were  pro- 
bably, dissenters  from  the  preaching,  but  not  from  the 
principles  of  the  establishment ;  for  they  were  evident- 
ly not  aware  of  a  fact  which  has  been  proved,  since 
evangelical  preachers  have  increased  in  the  church  of 
England,  that  there  are  multitudes,  who  are  so  deeply 
convinced  that  the  whole  constitution  of  the  hierar- 
chy  is  unscriptural  in  its  principles,  and  pernicious 
in  its  tendency,  that  no  preacher  could  allure  them 
into  its  communion. 

Mr.  Whitfield  parted  with  his  London  friends, 
amidst  many  prayers  and  tears,  and  embarked  for 
Georgia,  about  the  commencement  of  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  On  the 
voyage  he  endured  much  distress  from  the  profligate 
spirit  and  conduct  of  the  crew,  but  was  shortly  de- 
lighted with  the  change  which  his  presence  and  coun- 
sels produced  in  their  behaviour.  They  touched  at 
Gibraltar,,  to  take  in  troops,  and  this  indefatigable 
missionary  seized  the  opportunity  of  preaching  fre- 
quently in  the  garrison.  The  subi^equent  half  of  their 
voyage  from  Gibraltar  to  America  was  a  delightful 
contrast  of  the  former  part,  and  aflbrds  us  a  curious 
picture  of  methodism  on  the  bosom  of  the  barren,. 
deep.   "  They  were  now  as  regular  as  a  church.   Mr. 
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Whitfield  preached,  with  a  captain  on  each  side  of 
him,  and  soMiers  all  aronml ;  and  the  two  other  ships' 
compaoies,  being  now  in  the  trade  winds,  drew  near 
and  joined  in  the  worship  of  God.  The  great  cabin 
WB8  become  a  Bethel,  both  captaips  were  daily  more 
and  more  affected ;  and  a  crucified  Saviour,  and  the 
things  pentainiiig  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  were  the 
usual  topics  of  their  conversatioD.  The  children  weie 
csiechised,  the  soldiers  were  reformed,  and  the  womeit 
exclaimed,  ^^  what  a  change  in  our  captain/'  The  bad 
books  and  packs  of  cards,  which  Mr.  Whitfield  had 
exchanged  for  bibles  and  religious  publications,  were 
thrown  overboard,  and  a  fever  which  prevailed  on 
boards  added  considerably  to  the  general  impressions 
(rf  eternity  ^ 

The  cause  of  methodism,  which  Mr.  Wesley  had 
kft  in  a  dying  state,  was  revived  by  the  arrival  of  bis 
more  popular  successor.  On  taking  an  attentive 
sorvey  of  the  civil  and  moral  condition  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Whitfield  determined  on-  founding  an  orphan 
hospital,  in  imitation  of  the  one  which  professor  Frank 
bad  estabtished  at  Halle,  ii»  Saxony,  of  which  Mr. 
Wkitfield  had:  read  with  exqinisite  salisfection.  But 
be  fifiVerwards:  confessed  be  was  deceived,  by  not  eon* 
lideringthat  the  German  institution  was  established 
in  a(  eultivated  populous  country,  and'  •*  this  at  the 
tail  pjp  the  worid^^  where  it  was  deprived  of  every  re- 
source. Hemcfii  the  well  meant  institution  involved 
him  in  excessive  expences,  which  perplexed  his  mind 
and  exposed  him  to  severe  reflections;  from  those 
who  were  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  such  a 
large  establishment  must  cost  in  a  new  colony,  and 
80  malevolent  as  to  insinuate  that  he  consumed  upon 

^  Life,  p.  22. 
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himself  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  public*     It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  far  more  prudent  to  haVe 
abandoned  the  scheme  as  soon  as  its  impracticability 
became  apparent ;  but  perseverance  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  and  this,  in  particular  instances, 
is  liable  to  degenerate  into  obstinacy,  which  led  Mr. 
Whitfield  to  expend  upon  his  favourite  project  much 
more  than  it  deserved.     It  was,  perhaps,  wisely  or- 
dered, to  furnish  him  with  a  counterpoise  jto  his  dan- 
gerous popularity,  and  to  shew  the  world  that  all  he 
was,  he  was  by  sovereign  grace ;  for  that,  in  a  cer- 
tain part,  he  was  as  weak  as  other  men.     Thus,  while 
he  was  preserved  from  the   pride  to  which  he  was 
most  exposed,  and  which  would   have  completely 
spoiled  his  character,  his  admirers  were  kept  froin 
that  idolatry,  which  would  have  entirely  perverted 
the  design  of  God  in  elevating  him  to  so  much  ex- 
cellence and   usefulness.     This  scheme  drew   him- 
also,  into  New  England,  where  he  not  only-collected 
money  for  the  hospital,  but  enlarged  his  own  know- 
ledge of  theology,  by  an  acquaintance  with  a  class  o: 
Christians  to  whom  he  afterwards  owed  much  ;  and 
as  America  could  never  furnish  sufficient  donations 
for  the  charitable  establishment,  he  was  induced  tc 
travel  over  a  great  part  of  England,  to  solicit  furthei 
aid  ;  so  that  the  desart  to  which  he  retreated  was  th( 
means  of  introducing  him  into  unbounded  popularity 
On  his  first  return  to  England,  to  receive  priesb 
orders,  and  to  collect  for  the  orphan  house,  the  clerg] 
received  him  with  coldness,    but  the  people  wel 
corned  him  with   extravagant  a^pplause.     From  fiv< 
of  the  pulpits  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  t( 
preach,  he  was  now  excluded;  and  the  bishop  o 
Jjoridon  asked  him,  vyhether  his  journals,  which  hac 
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l>€en  published,  were  not  a  little  tinctured  with  en- 
thusiasm ?     He  replied,  that  they  were  written  en- 
tirely for  private  use,  and  published  without  his  con- 
sent ;  and  be  afterwards  confessed  that  he  had  writ- 
ten his  journals  too  hastily,  and  taken  up  ill  reports 
concerning  good  men,  especially  the  colleges  and  mi- 
nisters of  New  England.     For  this  youthful  fault  he 
afterwards,  with  a  frank  ingenuous  spirit,  begged  gar- 
don,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  press. 

The  societies  for  reformation  of  manners,  which 
have  already  been  noticed,  being  considered  the  soul 
of  the  national  establishment,  to  which  it  owed  all  it^ 
credit  for  serious  regard  to  religion  or  morals,  were 
much  respected  by  Mr.  Whitfield,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  popularity  in  London,  and  were  helpful 
to  him  in  promoting  various  schemes  with  which  his 
generous  heart  always  teemed.  But  on  his  return 
from  America,  they  discovered  as  much  enmity  to 
him  as  the  most  profligate  men  of  the  world;  so 
that  his  friends  were  induced  to  form  other  societies, 
which  were  composed  of  those  who  wished  for  more 
tfmn  mere  reformation  of  manners.  They  hired  a 
large  room  in  Fetter-lane,  where  they  frequently  met, 
and  enjoyed  the  highest  delight  in  religious  exercises, 
which  they  considered  purely  as  social  helps  t6  reli- 
gion ;  not  at  all  suspecting  that  they  would  lead  to 
theestablishment  of  congregations  and  sects  separate 
from  the  national  church.  Thus  originated  the  term 
societi/y  which  still  prevails  among  the  methodists, 
and  in  the  same  way  may  be  understood  the  phrase 
of  the  societies^  rooms,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in 
the  journals  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield. 

The  formation  of  a  new  sect  was  daily  becoming 
more  inevitable;  for  Mr.Whitfield  was  excluded  from 
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most  of  the  parochial  pulpits.  After  having  recevwe^ 
fM'iests  orders  from  bishop  Benson,  at  Oxford,  and 
taken  a  journey  to  Bristol  to  collect  for  the  orphaw 
in  Georgia,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  adopt 
some  new  method  to  prevent  his  usefuluess  from 
being  totally  annihilated.  "  1  thought,  says  he,  it 
might  be  doing  the  service  of  my  Creator,  who  had 
a  mountain  for  his  pulpit,  and  the  heavens  for  his 
sounding-board,  and  who,  when  Im  Gospel  wa&re-t 
fused  by  the  Jews,  sent  his  servants  into  the  highways 
and  hedges  ^^'  He  had  often  heard  that  the  col- 
liers in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol  were  a  numerous  race 
of  barbarians,  who  had  no  place  of  worship,  and 
were  so  wild  that  no  one  chose  to  venture  among 
them  ;  for  often,  when  provoked,  they  were  the  ter- 
mor of  the  whole  city  of  Bristol.  After  much  prayer, 
and  such  mental  conflicts,  as  can  be  conceived  by 
those  only  who  have  devised  new  and  daring  ef- 
forts in  the  cause  of  religion,  be  one  day  went  to  Han- 
nam  Mount,  and  preached  to  about  a  hundred  colliers  j 
from  the  first  verse* of  Christ^s  sermon  on  the  mount. 
The  news'  fltew  so  swiftly,  that  the  second  and  third 
time  of  his  preaching  out  of  doors,  the  numbers 
greatly  increased,  till  the  congregation,  wascomputed 
at  near  twenty  thousand.  Many  of  these  despised 
outcasts,  who  had  never  been  in  a  place  of  worship  in 
their  lives,  received  the  Gospel  with  an  eager  glad- 
ness, which  defies  aH  description. 

The  first  discovery  of  their  being  affected,  says 
Mr.  Whitfield,  "  was  by  seeing  the  white  gutters 
made  by  their  tears,  which  plentifully  fell  down  their 
black  cheeks  as  they  canne  (wat  of  their  coal  pits.  Se- 
veral hundreds  of  them  were  soon  brought  under 
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deep  coBTictioDS,  which,  as.  the  event  proved,  hap- 
pily ended  in  a  sound  and  thorough  conversion.  The 
change  was  visible  to  all,  though  numbers  chose  to 
impute  it  to  any  thing  rather  than  the  finger  of  God. 
As  the  scene  was  quite  new,  and  I  had  just  begun  to 
be  an  extemporary  preacher,  it  often  occasioned  many 
inward  conflicts.  Sometimes  when  twenty  thousand 
people  were  before  me,  I  had  not,  in  my  own  appre- 
hension, a  word  to  say.  But  I  was  never  totally  de- 
serted,  and  frequently  (for  to  deny  it  would  be  lying 
against  God)  so  assisted,  that  1  knew,  by  happy  ex- 
perience, what  our  Lord  meant  by  saying, '  he  that  be*"^  * 
lieveth  in  me,  out  of  his  belly  shafll  flow  rivers  of  living 
waters.^  The  open  firmament  above  me,  the  prospect 
of  the  adjacent  fields,  with  the  sight  of  thousands  and 
thousands,  some  in  coaches,  some  on  horseback,  and 
some  in  trees,  and  at  times  all  affected  and  drenched 
in  tears  together ;  to  which,  sometimes,  was  added 
the  solemnity  of  the  approaching  evening,  was  almost 
too  much  for  and  quite  overcame  me"*.^' 

Many  of  the  higher  ranks  went  out  of  Bristol  to 
hear  hiii>,  and  then  invited  him  to  preach  in  an  un- 
consecrated  spot  in  the  city,  under  the  blue  vault  of 
the  heavens.  From  Bristol  he  went  into  Wales, 
where  a  similar  reviv;^!  of  religion  had  commenced 
some  years  before,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Kev. 
Griffith  Jones,  and  was  now  carried  on  by  means  of 
Howel  Harris,  a  layman.  To  employ  laymen  to  preach 
was  yet  far  trom  the  thoughts  of  even  the  methodists ; 
but  when  Mr.  Whitfield  visited  many  of  the  towns  in 
Wales,  he  cordially  united  with  a  man  whom  God  had 
honoured  to  build  up  his  kingdom,  though  no  epis- 
copal hand  had  communicated  an  undefined,  inrisr- 
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ble,  indelible  something.  To  the  multitudes  who 
flocked  to  hear  in  every  place,  Mr.  Whitfield  first 
preached  in  English,  and  Mr.  Harris  afterwards  in 
%Welsb.  Mr.  Whitfield  went  from  Wales  to  Glouces- 
ter, the  place  of  his  birth  ;  and  after  preaching  once 
or  twice,  the  established  pulpit  was  shut  against  him, 
when  he  again  went  abroad  and  preached  to  thou- 
sands. The  same  scenes  followed  his  arrival  at  all 
the  principal  places  in  that  country.  ''  To  wander 
thus  about  from  place  to  place,  to  stand  in  bowling- 
greens,  at  market-crosses,  and  in  highways,  especially 
in  his  own  country,  where,  had  he  conferred  with 
flesh  and  blood,  he  might  have  lived  at  ease  ;  to  be 
blanoied  by  friends,  and  have  every  evil  thing  spoken 
against  him  by  his  enemies,  was,  especially  when  his 
body  was  weak  and  his  spirits  low,  very  trying"".'* 

After  a  short  visit  to  the  methodists  at  Oxford,  the 
cradle  of  the  cause,  he  went  to  London,  and  attempted 
to  preach  at  Islington  church,  as  Mr.  Stonehouse,  the 
incumbent,  was  a  friend  to  the  rising  communion  ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  prayers,  the  churchwarden 
came  and  demanded  his  license,  forbidding  him  to 
preach  unless  he  produced  it.  He  went  out,  therefore, 
after  the  communion  service,  and  preached  in  the 
church-yard.  On  the  following  Sunday,  having  re- 
flected on  the  mighty  blessings  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  his  being  driven  to  preach  out  of  doors,  he 
improved  his  exclusion  from  every  pulpit,  by  going 
into  Moorfields,  and  commencing  that  scene  of  labour 
and  success,  which  has  since  been  so  renowned.  The 
public  notice  for  this  new  and  singular  measure, 
drew  incredible  numbers,  which  struck  him  with 
astonishment  on  stepping  out  of  the  coach.      He 
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iad  been  threatened  that  if  he  attempted  to  preach- 
^here,  he  should  not  come  away  alive.  But,  though 
Ills  friends  were  soon  parted  from  him  by  the'  vio- 
lent pressure,  the  mob,  over  whom  he  acquired 
such  an  ascendancy  as  to  be  a  sort  of  favourite  with 
them,  formed  a  lane  for  him  j.  and  when  the  table,  on 
which  he  was  to  have  mounted,  was  dashed  in  pieces, 
he  ascended  a  wail,  and  preached  to  the  listening^ 
myriads.  The  same  evening  he  went  to  Kennington 
common,  a  short  distance  from  London,  and  preached 
to  still  greater  crowds,  who  were  as  silent  and  orderly 
as  if  they  had  been  in  a  place  of  worship.  "  Words 
cannot  express,^*  says  Whitfield,  "  the  displays  of 
divine  grace,  which  we  saw,  and  heard  of,  and  feIt^ 
Blackheath  was  afterwards  added  to  these  methodis- 
tically  consecrated  spots,  where  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  are  said  to  have  assembled,  whose  voices 
in  singing  could  be  heard  two  miles  off,  and  Mr. 
Whitfield's  voice  nearly  a  mile.*' 

When  this  novel  and  surprising  scene  commenced 
in  England  and  Wales,  Mr.  Wesley  was  travelling  in^ 
Germany,  for  a  reason  which  many  will  deem  suffi* 
ciently  strange  and  romantic:  he  went  to  see  the 
place  where  the  Christians  live.  On  his  return  from 
Georgia,  the  leisure  and  quiet  of  the  voyage  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  reflecting  on  his  own  state, 
the  result  of  which  he  thus  expresses.  ^  *'  It  is  now 
two  years  and  almost  four  months,  since  I  Idft  my 
native  country,  in  order  to  teach  the  Georgian  Indians 
the  nature  of  Christianity.  But  what  have  I  learned 
myself  in  the  mean  time  ?  Why  (what  I  least  of  all 
suspected)  that  I,  who  went  to  America  to  convert 
others,  was  never  myself  converted  to  God.     I  am 
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not  mad  though  I  thus  speak^."  Without  drsputing 
the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  the  validity  o£  the  evidence 
may  not  only  be  questioned^  but  absolutely  denied; 
for  Mr. Wesley  pronounceshimself  unconverted, ''  be- 
cause he  had  not  that  faith,  which  coaststs  in  a  sure 
trust  and  confidence  which  a  man  hath  in  God,  that,, 
through  the  merits  of  Christ,  his  sins  are  forgiven, 
and  he  reconciled  to  the  favour  of  God/*  His 
biographers  ealfc  these  the  words  of  the  church  of 
England.  Whether  they  are  or  not,  is  of  small  con* 
sequence  to  dissenters,  but  that  they  are  neither  the 
words  nor  sentiments  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  is  both 
certain  and  important.  The  faith  of  the  Geospel,  which 
brings  salvation,  consifSts  in  believing  atruth,  whic^re-^ 
mains  eternally  the  same,  whether  we  receive  or  reject 
it, ''  that  there  is  eternal  life  in  Christ  the  Son  of  God:" 
hut  this  kind  of  faith,  of  which  Mr.Wesley  speaks,  con*- 
sists  in  believing  a  something  which  is  not  true,  till 
it  is  believed — that  a  man^s  sins  are  forgiven.  That  a 
genuine  faith  produces  an  assurance  of  our  being  re- 
eonciled  to  Godr  is  admitted ;  but  this  assurance  is 
essentially  distinct  from  the  faith  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, and  nx>  one  can.  affifrDa>  that  the  man  has  never 
believed  who  has  not  a  sure  confidence  that  his  sins 
are  focgiven«  But  Mr.  Wesley,  at  this  time,  united 
wi'th  the  most  positi've  assertions,  the  strongest  evi* 
dences  of  a  mii>d  darkened  and  confused  with  mystic 
cism,  and  grossly  ignorant  of  all  the  important  dis- 
tinctions itt  true  scriptural  theology. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  met  with  a 
new  band  of  Moravian  brethren,  who  had  just  arrived 
feom  Germany.  With  one  of  them,  Peter  Bohler, 
he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  endured  a  considerable 
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sTfiare  of  reproach,  and  conversed  largely  with  him  oh 
the  nature  and  effects  of  Christian  faith.     By  this 
man.  says  Mr.  Wcfeley,  I  was,  on  Sunday,  clearly 
convinced   of  unbelief,  of  the   want  of  that  faith, 
whereby  alone   we  are   saved.      Biit,  when  Peter 
Bohler  affirmed,  that  true  feith  was  always  accom- 
panied with  dominion  over  sin,  and  constant  peace 
from  a  set|se  of  forgiveness,   Mr.  Wesley  disputed 
warmly  against  him,  being  accustomed,  as  he  says, 
to  "  explain  away  the  Scriptures,  which  seemed  to 
speak  that  language,  and   to  call  all  those  pr^sby- 
terians  who  spoke  otherwise."     His  brother  Charles, 
who  had  been  offended  with  him  for  calling  himself 
unconverted,  and  for  hesitating  to  preach  till  he  had 
feith,  now  adopted  the  same  views  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, and  began  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  assurance. 
But    the  way  in   which  John   Wesley   obtained 
this  happiness  may  be  learned  from  his  own  narra- 
tion.    "  In  the  evening  I  went  very  unwillingly  to  a 
society  in  Aldersgate-street,  where  one  was  reading 
Luther's  preface  to  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  About 
a  quarter  before  nine,  while  he  was  describing  the 
change  which  God  works  in  the  heart,  through  faith 
in  Christ,  I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed,  1  felt  I 
^id  trust  in  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and  an  assur- 
ance was  given  me  that  he  had  taken  away  my  sins.'* 
Now,  beginning  to  preach  salvation  by  faith,  instanta- 
neous conversion,  and  assurance  of  pardon,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  any  more 
in  the  parish  churches.     He  then  resolved  to  retire  for 
a  time  into  Germany,  to  the  settlements  of  the  Mora- 
vians.    After  a  visit  to  count  Zinzendorf,  at  Marien- 
l^ourn,  he  went  to  Hernhuth,  where  he  entered  largely 
into  conversation  with  the  leaders  of  the  Mo\^n\^m 
^burch,  and  returned,  in  September,  in  tVie  ^e^owe^ 
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thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  to  London, 
Different  opinions  will  be  formed  of  his  expedition  to 
the  continent,  which  seems  to  have  fixed  the  character 
of  his  creed,  and  the  complexion  of  his  future  societies. 
Immediately  on  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Wesley- 
began,  with  great  diligence,  to  preach  the  doctrine 
which  he  had  learned  at  Hernhuth.  His  journals, 
discover  a  surprising  state  of  mind,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  characterize ;  considerable  attention  to  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  with  an  almost  total  abandonment 
to  impressions  of  mind,  which  would  go  to  make  the 
Scriptures  useless  ;  some  appearance  of  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  real  sense  of  Scripture,  while  an  enthu- 
siastic interpretation  is  put  upon  passages,  according 
as  they  happen  first  to  strike  the  eye  on  opening  the 
Bible.  Great  success,  we  are  told,  attended  his 
preaching,  and  yet  some  are  said  to  have  been  born 
again  in  a  higher  sense,  and  some  only  in  a  lower. 
But  in  this  anomalous  spirit  he  was  called  to  assist 
Mr.  Whitfield,  who  had  begun  his  career  of  field 
preaching  at  Bristol,  and  was  now  about  to  return 
to  Georgia.  Mr.  Wesley  trod  in  Whitfield's  irre- 
gular steps  at  Bristol;  though  he  confesses,  that 
he  had  been  so  tenacious  of  decency  and  order,  that 
he  should  have  thought  the  saving  of  souls  almost 
a  sin,  if  not  done  in  a  church.  The  multitudes 
which  attended  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Wesley  were 
great,  though  not  so  numerous  as  those  who  had 
flocked  to  Mr.  Whitfield ;  but  the  sudden  impres- 
sions and  loud  cries  of  the  hearers,  were  far  greater 
than  any  thing  we  find' recorded  in  the  life  of  Whit- 
field. For  Mr.  Wesley  was  exactly  in  that  state  of 
mind  which  welcomes  the  marvellous,  and  which 
loves  not  only  to  find  men  instructed  in  the  evil  and 
danger  of  sin,  and  the  impoxtauce  oi  \>^\\^nvw%  \w 
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Christ  for  salvation,  but  delights  ta  see  and  hear 
physical  signs,  to  prove  the  finger  of  God.      At  a 
time  of  general  impressions  of  religion,  a  little  encou* 
ragement  from  the  preacher  will  give  a  vogue  to  mu 
raculous  effects,  which  turns  men  from  silent  retire- 
njent  before  Grod,  to  uttering  all  they  feel  before 
men.    Mr,  Wesley  having  formed  a  place  of  worship, 
called  Kingswood  school,  near  Bristol,  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  trustees ;  but  Mr.  Whitfield,  disapproving 
of  the  plan,  lest  the  feoflFees  should  abuse  their  power 
io  the  exclusion  of  the  Gospel,  went  again  to  Bristol, 
and  settled  Mr.  Wesley  in  full    possession  of  the 
place,  by  which  he  was  himself  afterwards  excluded. 
Arlr.  Whitfield  re-visited  America,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  large  contributions  which  he  raised  in  England, 
He  established  the  orphan  hospital  with  favourable 
-appearances.     He  preached  through  a  great  part  of 
^orth  America,  and  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
i:iQany  of  the  ministers,  and  by  thousands  who  ex- 
p^ressed  their  delight  to  see  puritanism  revived  by  a 
xninister  of  the  church  of  England.    He  found  himself 
^fct  home,  among  tj^ese  descendants  of  the  puritans, 
»nd  from  them  acquired  a  larger  acquaintance  with 
^he  best  writers  in  theology,  which,  added  to  their 
^conversation,  matured  his  gifts  and  graces  for  the 
jministry.     But  on  his  return  to  England,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-one,  he  says, 
what  a  trying  scene  appeared   here  !     During  my 
.  journey  through  America,  I  had  written  two  well- 
meant,  though  injudicious  letters  against  England's 
two  great  favourites,  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and 
arqhbishop  Tillotson,  who,  I  said,  knew  no  more  of 
religion  than  Mahomet,  Mr.  John  Wesley,  had  been 
prevailed  on  to  preach  and  print  in  favour  of  ^ertec* 
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tion  and  universal  redemption,  and  very  stronglji 
against  election,  a  doctrine,  which  I  thought,  anc 
do  now  believe,  was  taught  me  of  God,  therefore 
could  not  possibly  recede  from.  I  had  written  ar 
«nf5wer,  which,  though  revised  and  much  approved  ofl 
by  some  judicious  divines,  I  think  had  som6  toe 
strong  expressions  about  absolute  reprobation, 
which  the  apostle  leaves  rather  to  be  inferred  than 
expressed''.^'  The  chief  fault  of  that  letter,  how- 
ever, was,  that  it  was  too  hasty  and  declao^atoi^". 
for  a  doctrine  which  requires  the  most  luminous  dis- 
play of  evidence  from  reason  and  Scripture,  in  order  tc 
recommend  it  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  men. 
who  in  igeneral  fancy  that  their  reason  rejects  it- 
because  their  pride  abhors  it. 

The  differences  between  Mr.  Whitfield  and  Wfe8* 
ley  were  soon  communicated  to  the  hearers,  and 
many  viewed  Whitfield  as  a  fallen  star,  because  he  had 
declared  openly  for  a  doctrine  which  he  firmly  believed 
while  they  judged  him  a  burning  and  sinning  light. 
The  calvinistic  brother  was  allowed  to  preach  only 
once  in  the  Foundery.  Charles  Wesley,  who  was 
more  kind  and  generous,  less  positive  and  arminia- 
nised,  than  his  brother,  wept  and  prayed  that  the 
breach  might  be  prevented  ;  but  John  Wesley  seepEis 
to  have  parted  from  his  old  companion  with  great  cool- 
ness. Mr.  Whitfield  is  said  to  have  told  Mr.  Wjesley, 
*'  you  and  I  preach  a  different  gospel' :"'  thus  they 
turned  one  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  to  left,  so 
that,  from  this  time,  we  must  view  the  methodists  as 
forming  two  distinct  sects,  of  which  the  distinguish- 
ing tenets,  and  subsequent  history  will  be  given  in 
the  following  sections* 
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SECTION  IL 

THE    ARMINIAN    OR   WESLEYAK    METHODISTS. 

rm 

JIhe  members  of  this  society  usually  call  them^ 

selves  the  Methodists,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ; 
and  as  Mr.  John  Wesley  was  the  senior  and  leader  of 
that  little  band  at  Oxford,  to  whom  the  name  was 
originally  given,  his  followers  may  be  considered  as 
the  proper  heirs  to  the  honorary  legacy.  Yet,  since 
Mr.Whitefield,  at  length,  took  the  lead  in  those  mea- 
sures which  gave  a  distinguishing  character  to  the 
new  communion,  by  striking  out  the  path  of  field 
preaching,  and  employing  lay  preachers  to  aid  the 
exertions  of  the  clergy,  those  who  adopt  his  creed 
protest  against  the  monopoly  of  the  name  by  the 
arminians.  It  is,  however,  useless  to  conflict  with 
events  which  we  cannot  controul ;  and  as  the  disci- 
ples of  Mr.  Wesley  are  usually  considered  the  genuine 
niethodists,  it  might  seem  unnecessary  to  prefix  any 
distinguishing  epithet  to  that  name.  But  the  word 
having  become  equivocal,  by  the  division  of  the  . 
dainaants  into  two  distinct  communions,  that  which 
JtJgards  itself  as  the  parent  stock  may  best  be  distin- 
guished by  the  term  arminian,  which  conveys  to  thie 
public  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  points  'wherein  these 
differ  from  the  other  methodists.  To  be  called 
arminiaus  would  indeed  be  offensive  to  many,  but  it 
must  be  presumed,  that  as  the  Wesleyans  have  enti- 
tled their  official  periodical  publication,  the  Arminian 
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Magazine,  they  cannot  consider  the  epithet  as  disho- 
nourable. 

Both  the  methodist  communions  being  originally 
formed  by  ministers  of  the  church  of  England,  who, 
though  driven  from  her  walls,  professed  still  to  remain 
attached  to  her  communion,  and  disavowed  all  inten- 
tion of  forming  a  dissenting  body,  it  may  be  inquired, 
how  came  they  to  find  a  place  in  the  History  of  Dis- 
senters? This  question  is  answered  by  observing, 
that  seldom  have  the  original  founders  of  any  religious 
community  anticipated  all  the  consequences  of  their 
conduct,  or  been  aware  to  what  their  societies  might 
grow.  The  two  thousand  ministers,  who  were  ejected 
from  the  establishment  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  had 
little  more  thought  or  intention  of  forming  such  a 
body  as  the  present  dissenters,  than  Wesley  or  White- 
field  had  of  producing  the  modern  methodists.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  however,  that  both  these  distin- 
guished men,  before  they  died,  saw  more  clearly  than 
they  publicly  avowed,  that  their  societies  would  form 
a  perraanentdissent,  of  which  the  separation  from  the 
national  church  would,  in  course  of  time,  be  much 
wider,  and  more  strongly  marked. 

Mr.  Wesley,  indeed,  maintained  with  greater 
jealousy  his  high  church  professions,  and  kept  at  a 
more  suspicious  distance  from  dissenters  than  Mr. 
Whitefield ;  but  if,  in  this  respect,  he  attempted  to 
retard,  in  others,  he  much  accelerated  the  progress  of 
dissent  among  the  methodists.  His  arminian  creed 
separated  Mr.  Wesley  at  once  from  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy  who  profess  a  religious  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  formularies  and  articles  of 
the  establishment.  An  ingenious  man  juay  put  an 
arpainian  sense  upon  tlje  seventeenth  article  of  the 
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church  of  Englaiid,  as  a  barrister  will  give  to  an  act 
of  parliament  the  meaning  which  will  promote  his 
client's  interest ;  but  to  us,  who  have  never  sworn  to 
her  orthodoxy,  and  who  are  ijot  implicated  in  the 
praise  or  blame  of  what  she  believes,  all  attempts  to 
interpret  the  thirty-nine  articles  in  any  other  than  a 
calvinistic  sense,  prove  nothing  but  the  futility  of 
established  creeds,  which  are  sure  at  length  to  fall 
into  contemptuous  desuetude,  or  to  be  interpreted,  in 
defiance  of  all  conscience  and  honesty,  in  that  way 
which  happens  to  please  the  prevailing  party  in  the 
establishment. 

.The  great  doctrine  of  pelagiarlism,  which  the  church 
of  England  condemns  in  her  articles,  that  the  death 
of  Christ  was  intended  alike  for  all,  and  that  all  men 
have  a  certain  light,  or  grace,  or  influence,  which 
they  may  by  their  own  powers  and  inclinations  im- 
prove, and  that  this  individual  human  improvement 
makes  the  diflFerence  between  one  man  and  another, 
the  saved  and  the  damned,  is  the  distinguishing  creed 
of  the  arminian  methodists.  They,  of  course,  deny 
that  the  conversion  of  men  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel 
is  in  consequence  of  the  divine  election,  or  free 
favour,  or  peculiar  influence,  distinguishing  them 
from  those  who  perish  in  their  sins;  but  maintain 
that  it  is  the  result  of  a  superior  improvement  of  that 
general  mercy  and  universal  light,  which  would 
equally  have  saved  others  had  they  been  equally  dili- 
gent to  improve  it.  To  this. same  influence  of  the 
human  will  they  attribute  the  continuance  of  religion, 
and  the  final  salvation  of  the  regenerate ;  for  while 
they  speak  strongly  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  being 
born  again,  in  order  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
they  suppose  that  many  who  have  been  born  again, 
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pardoned,  justified,  and  sanctified  in  a  high  degree^ 
are  now  in  hell.  Rejecting  what  is  called  the  per-* 
severance  of  the  saints,  or  the  doctrine  which  main- 
tains that  God  has  promised  to  ensure  the  perpetuity 
of  religion,  wherever  it  really  exists,  by  a  constant 
influence  preserving  the  principles  of  holiness  from 
extinction  ;  they  maintain  that  God  has  left  the  sal- 
vation of  believers,  as  uncertain  and  indeterminate  as 
it  was  before  their  conversion,  so  that  it  entirely  de- 
pends upon  themselves,  whether  they  will  ever  be 
the  better  for  their  present  religion  or  not.  This  is 
called  the  doctrine  of  falling  from  grace. 

The  methodists,  of  both  communions,  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  the  universal  total  depra* 
vity  of  human  nature,  in  consequence  of  the  fell  of 
our  first  parent  Adam.  But  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Wesley  seem  to  give  away  the  point  again,  by  their 
notion  of  universal  lights  or  grace,  afforded  to  all,  as  a 
fruit  of  the  death  of  Christ,  so  that  some  latent  spark 
is  now  left,  which  may,  by  the  improvement  of  the 
human  will,  be  blown  up  into  a  flame.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  done  in  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth, 
which  the  arminian  methodists  by  no  means  deny  or 
neglect.  They  not  only  maintain  that  it  is  an  instan- 
taneous work,  which  calvinists,  of  course,  believe,  as 
they  consider  it  the  production  of  a  new  principle  in 
the  soul,  without  any  human  concurrence;  but  th^ 
Wesleyans  in  general  love  to  behold  the  instantane- 
ous appearances  of  the  change,  in  sudden  outcries, 
agitations  of  the  body,  or  falling  down  as  dead. 

Justification  by  faith  alone,  without  any  human 
Avorks,  and  the  immediate  forgiveness  of  all  sin,  is 
maintained  with  earnest  zeal  by  this  community.  It 
was  the  grand  sentiment  which  Mr.  Wesley  learned 
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from  the  Moravians,  and  which  he  made  the  disttn^ 
guished  th«me  of  his  preachiog.  But  neither  their 
faith,  nor  its  use  in  justification,  accords  with  the  views 
of  calviaists.  Mr.VV^esley's  definition  of  faith,  as  con- 
sisting in  the  belief  of  something  concerning  himself, 
*^  that,  bis  sins  are  pardoned,'^  we  have  already  no^ 
ticed,  and  opposed  to  what  appears  to  be  the  scriptural 
view  of  faith,  as  consisting  in  believing  the  record 
concerning  Christ,  that  there  is  eternal  life  for  us  ia 
him.  Even  his  kind  of  faith,  however,  Mr.  Wesley 
seems  to  have  put  in  the  place  of  Christ ;  for  the 
minutes  of  conference  say,  "  in  what  sense  is  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  all  men  or  to 
believers  ?  Answer,  We  do  not  find  it  expressly 
affirmed  in  Scripture  that  God  imputes  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  to  any.  Although  we  do  find  that 
faith  is  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness*.'*  Thus, 
with  an  extraordinary  appearance  of  zeal  for  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  and  not  by  works,  the  whole  doctrine 
is  overturned,  by  making  our  faith  itself,  and  not 
Christ,  the  object  of  it,  the  ground  of  our  justified- 
tion.  The  whole  strain  of  the  apostolic  reasoning  on 
this  important  theme  shews,  that  if  we  make  any 
thing  of  ours,  either  actions  or  dispositions,  the  foun- 
dation of  our  justification,  we  pervert  the  whole 
Gospel,  from  a  system  of  grace,  into  a  covenant  of 

•  Wesley's  Life,  p.  272.  It  is  singularly  curious,  that  in  the 
words  which  follow  this  unhappy  statement,  it  is  said,  the  text 
**  afl  by  one  nians  disobedience  ail  men  were  made  sinners,  so 
by  the  obedience  of  one  all  were  made  righteous,"  we  conceive 
means  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  all  men  are  cleared  from  the  guilt  of 
Adam's  actual  sin."  Now  this  text  upon  which  such  a  doctrine  is 
built,  proves  to  be  of  the  methodists  own  manufacture,  for  the 
words  of  the  <*  apostle  to  the  Romans  v.  19.  says  only  that  by  the 
obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous." 
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works.  Another  question,  "  Is  not  the  whole  dis-- 
pute  of  salvation  by  faith  or  by  works  a  mere  strife 
of  words  ?"  is  answered  thus:  "  In  asserting  salvation 
by  feith  we  mean  this,  1.  that  pardon,  salvation  begun^ 
is  received  by  faith  producing  works ;  2.  that  holiness, 
salvation  continued,  is  faith  working  by  love ;  3.  that 
heaven,  salvation  finished,  is  the  reward  of  this  faith* 
If  those  who  s^ssert  salvation  by  works,  or  by  faith 
and  works,  mean  the  same  thing  (understanding  by 
feith  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  us,  by  salvation  par- 
don, holiness,  glory),  we  will  not  strive  with  them  at 
all.  If  they  do  not,  this  is  not  a  strife  of  words  ;  but 
the  very  vitals,  the  essence  of  Christianity,  is  the  thing 
in  question.^^    ' 

From  the  doctrine  of  justification  we  advance  to 
the  Wesleyan  tenet  of  perfect  sanctification.  As 
this  communion  accords  with  the  quakers  in  the 
doctrine  of  universal  light,  or  grace,  and  in  that  of 
falling  from  grace,  or  the  favour  of  God,  so  they  both 
agree  in  affirming  that  sinless  perfection  is  attainable 
in  this  life.  One  of  the  questions  of  conference  asks, 
"  what  is  implied  in  being  a  perfect  Christian  ?*^  The 
answer  is,  "  the  living  the  Lord  our  God  with  all 
our  heart,  and  all  our  mind,  and  all  our  soul  and 
strength.  Does  this  imply,  that  all  inward  sin  is 
taken  away  ?  Without  doubt,  or  how  could  he  be 
said  to  be  saved  from  all  his  uncleanness,  as  Ezekiel 
XXX vi.  29.^  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  faith,  were  not 
thus  perfectly  sanctified,  till  just  before  death  dis- 
missed them  from  the  world ;  nor  is  it  denied  that  by 
the  sanctified,  the  Scriptures  rarely,  if  ever,  mean 
those  who  are  saved  from,  all  sin  ;  that  the  inspired 

^  Life,  p.  278. . 
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'*[  writers  almost  continually  speak  of,  or  to  those  who 
^;  are  justified ;  and  to  them  is  applied  the  term  sancti- 
fied; and  that  consequently  it  behoves  us  to  speak 
iri  public,  almost  continually  of  the  state  of  justifica- 
tion, but  more  rarely  in  full  and  explicit  terms  con- 
cerning those  who  are  entirely  sanctified/^  So  that  this 
*l>pears  a  doctrine  almost  concealed  from  the  unini- 
tiated. Hence  arises  the  difficulty  of  determining 
^>cactly  what  the  present  methodists  mean  by  perfec- 
^^  on;  for  they  frequently  express  themselves  so  cauti- 
o^jsly,  that  it  should  seem  as  if  by  the  scriptural 
^^cpression,  they  meant  ho  more  than  the  scripturj^l 
^  cieaof  a  Christian,  whose  mind  is  well  informed  in  all 
^^^angelical  doctrines,  whose  heart  is  in  a  considerable 
'^^^easure  conformed  to  the  temper  of  Jesus  Christ,  so 
^^at  his  habitual  disposition  is  holy  and  benevolentj^ 
lose  conscience  enjoys  a  peaceful  sense  of  the  di- 
ine  favour,  and  whose  life  is  uniformly  honourable 
his  Christian  profession.  But  Mr.  Wesley^s  ex- 
essions,  and  frequently  those  of  his  followers,  seem 
teach  an  absolute  sinless  perfection  ;  that  men 
ay  live  on  earth  in  the  full  possession  of  what 
;|)pears  the  peculiar  privilege  of  "  the  spirits  of  just 
en  made  perfect'^  in  heaven ;  with  this  only  diflfe- 
:^^nce,  that  the  perfect  on  earth  may  lose  their  privi- 
*^geand  even  fall  short  of  heaven  itself,  while  the 
X^erfect  in  heaven  are  irrevocably  fixed  in  their  happy 
"^tate.  If  this  is  not  their  doctrine,  it  seems  the  per- 
^ction  of  obscurity;  and  if  it  is,  the  perfection  of 
Spiritual  pride. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  as  few,  even  of 
the  apostles  themselves,  perhaps  none  but  John,  are 
by  the  methddists  supposed  to  have  obtained  the 
blessing;   so  few  now  pretend  to  have  scaled. this 
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giddy  height.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  hazardous  pro- 
fession, exposing  the  hardy  pretender  to  be  stared  at 
^  as  a  faultless  monster,  more  rare  than  any  phoenix ; 
for,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Wesley^s  aasertioa,  that  it  is  diffir 
cult  to  decide  whether  a  man  is  perfect  or  not,  with-* 
out  the  miraculous  discernment  of  spirits,  most  per- 
sons would  think  that  as  common  sense  perceives 
men  in  general  to  be  far  eqough  from  spotless  ioDO- 
cence,  so  it  would  require  no  supernatural  perspi^ 
cacity  to  discover  one  who  was  by  this  attainment 
so  completely  distinguished  from  all  the  restof  bisr 
species. 

In  point  of  discipline,  or  church  government,  the 
Wesleyan  methodists  are  far  from  professing  with  the 
independents,  or  presbyterians,  a  conscientioiis  dis- 
sent from  the  hierarchy  of  the  establishment ;  on  the 
(Contrary,  they  profess  to  admire  the  episcopal  consti- 
tution, so  that  Mr.  Wesley's  ordination  in  the  national, 
church  really  gave  him  great  weight  among  them, 
and  was  supposed  to  invest  him  with  peculiar  rights 
and  authority.     But  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
profession  of  adherence  to  the  established  eccl^sia&- 
tical  system,  with  the  erection  of  a  new  one,  not  only 
perfectly  insubordinate  to  that,  but  rposi  completely 
unlike  it  in. all  its  parts.     During  Mr.  Wesley's  life^ 
the  methodistic  hierarchy  was  considered,  by  lookers 
on,  as  the^  popery  of  protestantism.;  for  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  universal  father,  who^  without  assum- 
ing the  title,  exercised  the  absolute  powers  of  the 
head  of  the  new  church.     The  lay  preachers  whom 
he  called  forth,  and  sent  through  the  kingdom,  pos- 
sessed no  more  power  than  he  chose  to  afford  them,. 
as  a  delegated  portion  of  his  own.     Of  this  he  says, 
*'  what  then  is  my  power  ?     It  is  a  power  of  ad- 
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nutting  into,  and  excluding  from  the  societies  under 
my  carfe,  of  choosing  and  removing  leaders  and 
stewards,  and  of  receiving  or  not  receiving  helpers, 
and  appointing  them  when,  where,  and  how  to  help 
me".'' 

Since  the  death  of  their  founder,  the  Wesleyans 
have  become  a  new  species  of  presbyterians ;  for  the 
ministers  exercise,  what  is  in  Scotland  called  the 
power  of  the  keys,  admitting  members  into  their 
communion  and  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  by  their* 
sole  authority,  and  meeting  in  an  annual  general 
assembly,  which  is  called  the  Conference^  where  the 
preachers  receive  their  route  for  the  subsequent  year, 
and  where  all  business  which  affects  the  whole  body 
is  finally  determined.  This  name  was  given  to  the 
general  assembly,  because  it  was  first  convened  by 
Mr.  Wesley,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  preach- 
ers, and  congregations,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
to  regulate  the  afiairs  of  the  whole,  without  a  personal 
conference  with  the  teachers.  When  the  patriarch 
was  dead,  it  became  an  annual  meeting  for  mutual 
conference  among  t|;ie  preachers.  The  ^places  of 
meeting  are  London,  Bristol,  Leeds,  and  Manchester. 
The  minutes  of  the  first  conference  are  on  record, 
and  exhibit  a  minute  enquiry  into  all  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  society. 

The  whole  field  of  methodism  was,  after  a  time, 
divided  into  distinct  departments,  termed  circuits. 
To  each  of  these  the  conference  appoints  as  many 
preachers  as  its  extent,  or  number  of  societies  may 
require;  and  at  their  head  is  placed  one,  who  is 
called  the  assistant,  because  he  was  originally  chosen 
to  assist  Mr.  Wesley.     The  ^peculiar  duties  of  the 

«  Life,  p.  535. 
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assistant  are,  ].  to  see  that  the  other  preachers  in  the 
circuit  behave  well  and  want  nothing;  2.  to  visit  the 
classes  quarterly,  regulate  the  bands,  and  deliver 
tickets ;  3.  to  take  in  or  put  out  of  the  society  or 
bands;  4.  to  keep  watch  •nights  and  love  feasts;  5. 
to  hold  quarterly  meetings  and  therein  diligently  to 
enquire,  both  into  the  temporal  and  spiritual  state  of 
each  society;  6.  to  overlook  the  accounts  of  all  the 
stewards/' 

Beside  these  assistants,  there  are  others  who  are 
called  the  travelling  preachers,  many  of  whom  are 
yet  on  probation  for  what  is  termed  full  connection^ 
For  the  gradations  of  ecclesiastical  promotion 
among  the  methodists  are  thus  described:  1.  they 
are  received  as  private  members  of  the  society  on 
trial ;  2.  after  a  quarter  of  a  year,  if  they  are  found 
deserving,  they  are  admitted  as  proper  members; 
3^  when  their  graces  or  their  abilities  are  sufficiently 
manifest,  they  are  appointed  leaders  of  classes ;  4.  if 
they  then  discover  talents  for  more  important  ser- 
vices, they  are  employed  to  exhort  occasionally  in 
the  smaller  congregations,  when  the  preachers  cannot 
attend ;  5.  if  approved  in  this  line  of  duty,  they  are 
iiHowed  to  preach ;  6.  out  of  these  men,  who  are  called 
local  preachers,  are  selected  the  itinerant  preachers, 
who  are  first  proposed  in  conference,  and  if  they  con- 
tinue faithful,  for  four  years  of  trial,  they  are  received 
into  full  connection*.'^  Till  these  four  years  of  trial 
are  expired,  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry;  for  it 
seems  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  not  afraid  of  the  brand  of 
antichristianism  which  the  apostle  has  fixed  on  for- 
bidding to  marry,  provided  the  prohibition  were  only 
for  a  time. 

Within  each  circuit  there  is  one  principal  coiigre- 

*  Wesley's  Life. 
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gation,  wher^  the  assistant  may  be  considered  as 
residing;  but  he,  and  all  the  others,  continue  mov- 
ing round  the  centre,  and  preaching  at  different 
places  in  rotation.  The  assistant  remains  ordinarily 
two  years  in  a  circuit,  but  the  other  preachers  are 
removable  every  twelvemonth.  To  go  up  to  the  con- 
ference, and  assist  in  forming  the  decrees,  which  are 
to  bind  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body,  is  one  of  the 
highest  honours  of  a  methodist  preacher. 

All  those  hearers  of  the  methodists,  who  wish  to 
be  considered  members  of  their  society,  must  join  a 
class.     These  are  composed   of  such  as  profess   to 
be  seeking  their  salvation,  so  that  the  methodist  so- 
ciety must  not  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  the 
scriptural  idea  of  a  church,  which  is  composed,  as  the 
commencement  of  all  the  epistles  to  the  churches 
shews,  not  of  an  imaginary  middle  order,  between 
believers  and  unbelievers,  who  are  called  ^  seekers,^^  of 
which  tertium  quid  the  Scriptures  know  nothing,  but 
of"  all  who  are  called  tO  be  saints,'^  who  have  believ- 
ed on  Christ  for  salvation.   About  a  dozen  methodists 
fdrm  a  class,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  most  experi- 
enced person,  who  is  called  the  class-leader,  whose 
business  Mr.  Wesley  thus  defines :    "  to  see  each 
person  in  his  class  once  a  week,  at  least,  in  order  to 
enquire  how  their  souls  prosper ;  to  advise,  reprove, 
comfort,  or  exhort,  as  occasion  may  require  ;  to  re- 
ceive what  they  may  be  willing  to  give  to  the  poor; 
to  meet  the  minister  and  the  stewards  of  the  society, 
to  inform  the  minister  of  any  that  are  sick,  or  disor- 
derly, and  will  not  be  reproved,  and  to  pay  to  the 
stewards  what  they  have  received  of  the  several  classes 
in  the  week  preceding^.'^     But  these  classes  now 

^  Wesley's  Works,  vol.  XV.  p.  ^63. 
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meet  together  once  a  week,  usually  in  the  place  of 
worship,  when  each  one  teils  his  experience,  as  it  is 
called,  gives  a  penny  a  week  towards  the  funds  of  the 
society,  and  the  leader  concludes  the  meeting  with 
prayer. 

To  separate  the  good  grain  from  the  refuse,  they 
are  made  to  pass  through  another  sieve.  The  classes 
being  composed  of  diflferent  ages  and  sexes,  the 
members  complained  that  they  could  not  make  known 
all  their  minds,  especially  concerning  their  easily  be- 
setting sins,  and  the  temptations  by  which  they  were 
most  exposed  to  danger :  to  remedy  which  inconve- 
nience another  subdivision  was  formed,  under  the 
name  of  the  bands.  "  In  compliance  with  their  de- 
sire,^' says  Mr.  Wesley,  *'  I  divided  them  into  smaller 
companies^  putting  the  married,  or  single  men,  and 
married,  or  single  women  together.  The  chief  rules 
of  these  bands  run  thus.  In  order  to  confess  out 
faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  for  one  another,  that 
we  may  be  healed,  we  intend,  1.  to  meet  once  a  week 
at  least ;  2.  to  come  punctually  at  the  hour  appointed ; 
3.  to  begin  with  singing  or  prayer  ;  4.  to  speak,  each  of 
us  in  order,  freely  and  plainly,  the  true  state  ofoursoul» 
with  the  faults  we  have  committed,  in  thought,  word, 
or  deed,  and  the  temptations  we  have  felt  since  our  last 
meeting;  and,  5.  to  desire  some  person,  thence  called 
a  leader,  to  speak  his  own  state  first,  and  then  to  ask 
the  rest  in  order,  as  many  and  as  searching  questions 
as  may  be,  concerning  their  state  and  temptations\" 

At  certain  times,  the  Wesley ans  keep  what  are 
called  watch  nights,which  it  is  believed  are  now  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  last  night  in  each  year,  Mr. 
Wesley  thus  relates  the  origin  of  this  practice.     I  was 

*  Life,  p.  237. 
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iD^rmed  that  several  persons  in  Kingswood  frequently 
met  together  at  the  school,  and  when  they  could 
spare  the  time,  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
prayer  and  praise.  Some  advised  me  to  put  an  end 
to  this,  but  I  believed  it  might  be  made  of  more 
general  use.  So  I  sent  them  word,  I  designed  to 
watch  with  them  on  the  Friday  nearest  the  full  moon  ; 
that  we  might  have  light  thither  and  back  again. 
Abundance  of  people  came.  I  began  preaching  be- 
tween eight  and  nine,  and  we  continued  till  a  little 
beyond  the  noon  of  night,  singing,  praying,  and 
praising  God.  This  we  have  continued  to  do,  once 
a  month,  ever  since  in  Bristol,  London,  and  New- 
castle, as  well  as  Kingswood*/' 

Another  extraordinary  service  among  the  metho- 
dists  is  the  celebration  of  what  are  called  love  feasts. 
**  In  order  to  increase  in  them  a  grateful  sense  of  all 
the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  I  desired,"  says  Mr.  Wesley^ 
"  that  one  evening  in  a  quarter  they  should  all  come 
together,  that  we  might  eat  bread  (as  the  ancient 
Christians  did)  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart. 
At  these  love  feasts  (so  we  termed  them,  retaining 
the  name,  as  well  as  the  thing,  which  was  in  use  from 
the  beginning*"),  our  food  is  only  a  little  plain  cake 
and  water.  But  we  seldom  return  from  them  with- 
out being  fed,  not  only  with  the  meat  that  perisheth, 
but  with  that  which  endureth  to  everlasting  \\ie\^\ 

As  Mr.  Wesley  designed  to  keep  his  societies  in 
some  sense  members  of  the  church  of  England,  the 
Lord's  supper  was  not  at  first  administered  by  those 
lay.preachers  whom  he  called  to  his  assistance;  but 
the  methodists  were  taught  to  communicate  at  their 

*  Wesltey's  Works,  Vol.  XV.  p.  207.  *•  Jiide  12. 
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parish,   churches,    except  when    those    episcopally 
ordained  clergymen  who  were  in   the  connection, 
administered  the  sacred  ordinance  at  the  methodisi 
chapels.     But  since  Mr.  Wesley^s  death,  many  of 
the  methodists  have  become  dissatisfied  with  receiv- 
ing the  Lord's-siipper  at  the   hands  of  clergymen 
whom  they  considered  unconverted,  and  in  commU" 
nion  with  such  persons  as  were  frequently  found  at 
the  parochial  altars,  so  that  they  have  petitioned  the 
conference  to  grant  them  the  indulgence  of  celebrat- 
ing the  holy  feast  in  their  own  chapels.     The  con- 
ference has  generally  deemed  it  prudent  to  yield  to 
this  dissenting  spirit,  lest  the  people  should  deter- 
mine to  become  dissenters  altogether  ;  but  these  de- 
viations from  the   original  churchified   methodism, 
have  produced   in   many   places,  and    especially  in 
Bristol,  much  dissatisfaction  and  various  instances  of 
separation  from  the  community.     It  is  believed  also, 
that  baptism,  as  well  as  the  Lord's  supper,  is  pretty 
generally  administered  by  the  methodist  preachers, 
who  receive  no  form  of  ordination  at  all,  except  re- 
ception into  full  communion  ;  so  that  a  high-church 
parent  has  begotten  the  most  complete  species  of  low- 
church  which  Christendom  has  ever  seen. 

To  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Wesleyan 
methodists,  may  be  added  a  view  of  their  charac- 
teristic features.  They  are  distinguished  by  plainness 
of  dress,  especially  the  women,  who  wear  a  peculiar 
kind  of  bonnet,  by  which  they  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  quakers,  with  whom,  however,  the 
methodists  do  not  agree  in  the  peculiar  phraseology. 
A  religious  livery  serves,  indeed,  to  fix  a  visible  bar- 
rier between  this  sqciety  and  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
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^utasiio  peculiarity  of  dress  is  enjoined  on  Chris- 
tians in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  except  that  they  are 
^exhorted  not  to  indulge  in  costly  finery,  it  appears  to 
us,  that  when  any  sect  is  not  contented  with  this 
general  rule,  but  must  invent  a  singular  cut  for  its 
garments    it  is  productive  of  evil  rather  than  good 
consequences.   It  is  being  wise  above  what  is  written, 
for  if  the  founder  of  Christianity  had  deenaed  it  advis- 
able for  his  followers  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
other  men,  by  a  peculiar  garb,  he  would,  doubtless, 
have  left  us  directions  how  to  make  a  Christian  bon- 
net, as  God  gave  the  Jews  a  charge  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  their  heathen  neighbours  by  the  blue 
thread  in  the  hem  of  their  garments.     It  is  a  volun- 
tary humility,  condemned  by  the  New  Testament  as 
spiritual  pride,  which,  indeed,  all  such  distinctions 
tend  to  nourish,  as  well  as  to  furnish  a  mask  for  the 
hypocrite  and  self-deceiver,  who  conceits  that  he  is 
endued  with  the  evidences  of  grace,  when  he  has  put 
on  the  garb  of  religion.     It  saves,  perhaps,  from  the 
study  of  the  fashions  of  the  day,  with  all  their  capri- 
cious extravagances,  so  unbecoming  the  sacred  gravity 
of  a  Christian;  but  it  attracts  attention  to  dress  much 
more  than  when  religious   persons  aim  only  at   a 
general  plainness  of  appearance. 

Attention  to  undefined  impulses  of  mind,  to  dreams, 
visions,  and  impressions  of  passages  of  Scripture  on 
the  memory,  has  much  exposed  the  Wesleyan  metho- 
dists  to  censure.  The  violent  corporeal  effects  which 
at  first  attended  Mr..  Wesley's  preaching  at  Bristol 
and  Kingswood,  have  already  been  noticed  ;  but 
almost  ever  since  that  period,  they  have  at  intervals 
been  blessed,  as  they  imagine,  with  such  powerful 
impressions  of  religion  in  their  meetings,  as  have  de- 
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stroyed  all  the  order  and  decency  of  divine  worship^ 
by  sudden  outcries  of  terror  or  joy,  accompanied  with 
violent  agitations  of  mind  and  body.  At  these  times 
such  scenes  are  exhibited,  as  a  judicious  believer  in 
divine  influences  would  blush  to  see  or  describe.  Ito 
one  place  of  worship  different  services  are  carried  on 
by  various  persons  at  the  same  time.  Here  is  one 
praying  over  a  person  fallen  down  under  supposed 
tonviction  of  sin,  calling  upon  God,  with  the  most 
authoritative  vociferation^,  to  set  at  liberty  the  sinner, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  with  equal  importunity 
charged  to  believe.  At  the  same  moment  another 
cries  out,  in  a  distant  cqrner  of  the  chapel,  that 
brother  such  an  one  is  converted  and  justified ;  for 
which  a  hymn  of  praise  is  instantly  sung,  without 
any  solicitude  lest  it  should  disturb  the  prayers  of 
those  who  are  still  interceding  for  such  as  have  not 
yet  received  the  blessing.  These  extraordinary  sea- 
sons depend  much  on  the  preacher  who  may  happen 
to  be  serving  the  chapel,  for  if  he  is  injudicious,  or 
enthusiastic  enough  to  nourish  the  first  symptoms, 
they  will  often  spread  like  wild  fire;  but  so  delicatfe^ 
are  they,  that  a  silent  frown,  well  applied,  will  sup- 
press the  rising  tumult,  and  rescue  the  society  from 
the  glory  or  the  scandal.  Some  of  the  preachers 
triumph  in  these  occurrences,  as  grand  proofs  of  the 
presence  and  power  of  God  among  the  methodists, 
who  at  these  times  are  supposed  to  gain  large  acces- 
sions by  the  numbers  who  are  said  to  be  convinced 
and  converted,  justified  and  perfected  in  one  such 
night.  But  these  pretended  effusions  of  the  Spirit 
are  like  a  summer  flood,  loud,  frothy,  shallow, 
impetuous,  destructive,  and  evanescent ;' for  in  a 
short  time,  Diogenes  might  search  with  his  lanthorn 
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at  noon-day  to  find  these  converts;  many  of  whom 
afterwards  betray  such  gross  ignorance  of  all  evange- 
lical truth,  and  such  entire  indifference  to  religion, 
that  no  one  would  ever  suspect  them  of  having  pre- 
tended to  be  converted,  justified,  or  sanctified.    This, 
however,  does  not  at  all  shake  the  confidence  of  a 
genuine  raethodist  in  the  reality  of  this  religious  trf- 
umph;  for  the  doctrine  of  falling  from  grace  is  hereby 
confirmed  ;  so  that  instability  is  the  genuine  charac- 
teristic of  a  methodist  society,  which   contains  all 
gradations  of  character,  from  those  who  are  on  the 
pinnacle  of  perfection  to  such  as  have  fallen  from  it 
iiito  the  gulph  of  abandoned  apostacy.   With  pleasure 
we   discharge   the  debt  of  justice  to  the  body,  by 
observing  that  they  have  among  them  wise  and  excel- 
lent ministers,  who  not  merely  deplore  in  secret,  but 
openly  condemn  this  wild  enthusiastic  fire,  as  kindled 
rather  by  the  fiend  of  hell  than  brought  from  the 
sacred  altar  of  God,  and  most  unhappily  calculated  at 
once  to  expose  the  doctrine  of  divine  influences  to 
the  blasphemy  of  the  wicked,  and  to  induce  men  to 
confound  the  extravagancies  of  the  imagination  with 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul.     But 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  wise  men  to  counteract  the 
evil,    while     Mr.    Wesley^s  journals    continue    to 
be  the  classics  of  the   methodists,   the  marvellous 
things  which  they  contain,  the  dreams  and  impres- 
sions, the  possessions  of  the  devil,  and  the  miracles 
of  methodism,  will  always  give  a  tone  of  enthusiasm 
to  the  body;  so  that  to  restore  a  perfectly  sound 
mind,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  place  the 
journals  of  their  founder  in  the  index  expurgaiorius.   . 
Mr.  Wesley  gave  a  vogue  to  simplicity  among  his 
followers.     As  he.  was  himself  remarkably  neat  in  his 
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person,  exact  in  his  habits  and  manners,  and  simple 
in  his  style  of  writing  and  preaching,  the  methodist 
teachers  have  studiously  imitated  liim,  often,  iodeedy 
to  a  ludicrous  affectation  of  gentlq  manners  and  soft 
tones,  where  boldness  and  energy  would  have  better 
suited  the  frame  of  the  mind, '  and  the  bulk  of  tb^ 
body.  The  want  of  a  seminary,  in  which  the  metho* 
dist  preachers  might  receive  some  preparatory  instruc- 
tion for  the  ministry,  easily  accounts  for  their  igno- 
rance of  theology  and  the  original  languages  of  the 
Scriptures.  But  they  have  several  ministers,  whose 
natural  eloquence,  and  fervent  zeal,  charm  their  audi* 
tories ;  and  while  their  rotatory  services  prevent  the 
deficiency  of  the  many  from  being  perceived,  there 
^re  a  few  who,  by  native  genius,  or  superior  educa- 
tion, have  risen  to  eminence  among  the  learned. 
Early  rising,  and  great  economy  of  time,  which  the 
methodists  learned  from  Mr.  Wesley,  have  power- 
fully- contributed  to  improve  the  talents  of  his 
preachers. 

Among  the  characteristiq  features  of  the  Wesleyan 
methodists,  none  is  more  striking  than  their  abhor- 
rence of  Calvinism.  But  as  their  preachers  are  unedu- 
cated men,  and  very  indiffereut  divines,  they  content 
themselves  with  that  partial  contracted  information 
on  the  subject  which  John  Wesley  chose  to  affol'd 
them  in  his  works,  pr  with  Itfee^  caricature  which 
Fletcher's  Checks  presentjjnstead  of  taking  that  en- 
larged survey  of  the  sidfd^  which  is  necessary  to 
just  sentiments  on  the96^|fe)found  doctrines  of  purq 
revelation.  Even  their  ignorance,  however,  helps 
them  in  their  warfare  with  the  calvinists ;  for  they 
frequently  derive  their  arguments  from  such  texts  of 
Scripture  as  they  would  forbear  to  quote  if  they 
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could  read  the  Greek  Testament.  But  a  horrible, 
distorted  picture  of  calviuistic  doctrine  is  frequently- 
obtruded  by  the  armiiiian  methodist  preachers  as  a 
party  weapon  to  defend  their  hearers  from  the  seduc- 
tive influence  of  the  more  popular  preaching  of  calvi- 
nist  ministers.  Nor  is  this  unhallowed  sword  of 
Goliah  unskilfully  or  unsuccessfully  employed ;  for 
as  arminianism  is  natural  and  congenial  to  the  pride 
of  the  carnal  mind,  he  will  be  almost  certain  to  gain 
the  applause  of  the  unthinking  multitude,  the 
speculating  sceptic,  or  the  high-church  pharisee, 
who  shall  brand  with  opprobrious  epithets  the  calvi- 

nistic  doctrine  of  election  unto  life. 

The  discipline  of  this  society  has  been  much 
admired,  and  as  much  censured.  The  classes  give 
them  an  accurate  knowledge  of  each  other;  and  were 
their  meetings  employed  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  in 
free  conversation  on  them,  and  on  other  subjects  con- 
netted  with  religion,  tbey  might  be  eminently  condu- 
cive to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  members.  But  it 
las  been  observed,  that  meetings  conducted  as  these 
ire,  must  be,  in  many  instances,  injurious,  and  per- 
laps  most  injurious  to  those  who  like  them  most* 
Ivety  week  each  member  of  the  methodist  society  is 
jere  called  upon  to  relate  his  experience,  or  declare  the 
itate  of  his  soul.  There  are  such  delicate  varieties  ia 
eal  religion  as  can  be  told  to  God  alone ;  while 
:here  is  such  an  uniformjink  that  he  who  is  called 
to  report  progress  eyery^fll^k  will  either  repeat 
thfe  same  dull  tale  again  and  again,  or,  to  avoid  this^ 
and  escape  the  suspicion  of  being  in  a  stagnant  state^ 
he  will  give  such  a  turn  and  colouring  to  his  narrative 
as  will  make  it,  in  the  sight  of  God,  little  better  than 
pure  invention.     What  exceedingly  aggravates  X\\^ 
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evil  is,  that  Mr.  Wesley  avowedly  admitted  into  fria 
olas^  meetings  those  who  were  not  Christians,  and 
thus  had  no  religion  of  which  they  could  relate  the 
progress  ;  for  as  to  their  desire  to  flee  from  the  wratli 
to  come,  vvhich  was  to  be  the  only  qualification  foi 
admission,  it  could  not  etiable  them  to  declare  the 
operations  of  religion  on  the  heart,  or  to  recount  the 
intercourse  of  the  soul  with  God.   Such  persons  were, 
therefore,   exposed  to  the  mortification  of  standing 
like    stocks,    while    others    told    their    tale,    or   to 
the   temptation    of  injuring   themselves  by  invent- 
ing an  experience,  with  which  they  might  impose 
upon  others,  by  throwing  this  counterfeit  into  the 
common  stock,  when  it  came  round  to  their  turn  to 
contribute.     Hefice  it  is  well  known  that,  at  these 
class  meetings,  the  first  or  the  forwardest  person  often 
gives  a  tone  to  the  rest,  and  lamentations,  or  glad 
tidings,  run  through  the  whole  circle,  according  as 
the  momentum  happens  first  to  be  given^ 

But  the  bands  have  encounttered  more  severe  re^ 
proach.  Mr.  Wesley  betrays  some  irritation,  while  he 
attempts  to  repel  the  charge  of  popery  which  has  been 
brought  against  them,  by  saying,  "  they  who  affirm 
that  this  is  mere  popery,  betray  the  most  gross  and 
shameful  ignorance.  Do  not  they  yet  know  that  the 
only  popish  confession  is  the  confession  made  by  a 
single  person  to  a  priest?  And  this  itself  is,  in  nc 
wise,  condemned  by  our  church,  nay,  she  recom- 
mends it  in  some  cases ;  whereas  that  we  practice  is 
the  confession  of  several  persons  conjointly,  not  to  i 
priest  but  to  each  other.'^  How  true  this  may  be" 
that  our  church,  as  Mr.  Wesley  calls  the  establish- 
ment, recommends  confessing  sins  to  a  priest,  musi 

^  Walker's  address  to  the  Methodists. 
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f)e  left  to  its  friends  to  determine ;  we  should  not 
admire  s II ch  confession  or  the  church  of  England  the 
more  for  this  ;  but  tlie  manner  in  which  such  an  acute 
man  as  Mr.  Wesley  repels  the  charge  of  popery  ntiost 
evidently  betr^iys  a  bad  cause.     For  the  grand  objec- 
tion which  judicious  protestants  urge  against  popish 
confession  is,  not  that  it  is  made  to  a  priest,  but  that  it 
is  made  to  a  creature.     When,  therefore,  Mr.  Wesley 
makes  it  a  principal  rule  in  these  bands  to  "  tell  every 
fault  which  they  have  committed  in  thought,  vyord,  er 
deed,  and  every  temptation  which  they  have  met  ;** 
who  can  wonder  if  impartial  persons  should  be  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  setting  up  our  fellow-creatures  on  the 
throne  of  the  heart-searching  Deity,  and  most  vehe- 
mently suspect  the  sincerity  of  those  who  would  pre- 
tend to  tell  all  their  wrong  thoughts  and  feelings  to 
any  mortal,  much  less  to  a  company.     As  to  the 
morality,  not  to  say  the  spirituality,  of  this  practice, 
it  is  liable  to  all  the  objections^to  popish  confession, 
that  it  tends  to  revive  ideas  which  should  be  con- 
signed to  oblivion,  and  not  only  to  re-l^iudle   the 
flames  of  lust,  by  exposing  them  to  the  open  air,  but 
to  spread  the  conflagration,  by  imparting  to  others 
ideas  of  which  it  is  their  happiness  to  remain  igno- 
rant. So  far,  indeed,  is  the  methodi^t  confession  from 
being  less  objectionable  than  the  papistical,  jthat  if 
one  must  be  adopted,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  prefer 
that  which  is  made  to  a  single  experienced  person  in 
private,  to  that  which  is  made  to  a  whole  band.     As 
to  the  text  of  Scripture  which  is  quoted  in  support 
of  this  worse  than  popish  institution,  it  enjoins  no 
more  than  every  Christian  in  a  humble  spirit  wiU 
lingly  practices ;  that  when  he  haSsbeen  overtaken  in 
?feult,  instead  of  obstinately  denying  it,  and  pxouAVv 
'  >  e3 
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spurning  the  discipline  which  Christ  has  established 
in  his  church,  he  ingenuously  confesses  his  fault,  and 
is  thankful  to  obtain  the  prayers  of  his  Christian  bre- 
thren, that  he  may  be  healed  by  pardoning  mercy  and 
sanctifying  grace.  But  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the 
inmost  soul  is  the  incommunicable  prerogative  of  that 
omniscient  Spirit  who,  understanding  the  import  of  a 
sigh  from  the  broken  and  contrite  heart,  needs  no 
such  explicit  detail  as  would  renew  the  pollutiou, 
and  whose  awful,  spotless  presence  sanctifies  the  heart 
which  is  laid  open  to  his  eye. 

The  Wesleyan  discipline  furnishes  an  additional 
illustration  and  proof  of  the  common  observation, 
that  the  works  of  man  rival  those  of  God  only  whea 
viewed  at  a  distance,  for  a  close  inspection  displays 
the  immeasurable  superiority  of  nature  to  art.  Among' 
the  most  admired  systems  of  ecclesiastical  regimen,  of 
purely  human  invention,  the  constitution  framed  by 
Mr.  Wesley  has  obtained  the  praise  of  discovering  all 
the  comprehension  and  accuracy  of  his  superior  mind. 
But  when  compared  with  that  which  Christ  has  left 
on  record  in  his  Word,  as  the  rule  of  his  church,  its 
faults  are  detected,  and  its  imperfection  exposed. 
The  minute  regulations  and  restraints  of  its  classes 
and  bands,  and  quarterly  inspections,  resemble  the 
anxious  jealousies  exercised  over  those  states  which 
are  unhappy  enough  to  Ije  over-governed  ;  while  the 
discipline  which  Christ  has  appointed  in  his  church 
displays  the  magnanimous  policy  of  combining  liberty 
with  order,  where  the  restraints  of  government  are 
scarcely  perceptible  amidst  its  superior  benefits,  The 
tacit  dismission  of  an  offending  member,  by  refusing 
to  renew  his  ticket,  establishes  an  odious  clerical  de* 
spotism,  which  enables  the  ministei:  to  disfranchise  the 
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members  without  even  assigning  a  reason,  but  pos- 
loesses  none  of  the  salutary  tendencies  of  the  reproofs 
or  excommunication  which  Christ  has  enjoined  his 
churched  to  practice  on  those  who  deviate  from  the  path 
of  holiness.  That  the  sacred  elevation  of  inind  acquired 
■    by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  in  the  choice  of  their  church 
;    officers,  and  the  management  of  their  own  most  im- 
portant concerns;  should  have  been  tamely  bartered 
i    away  by  the  methodists  for  the  servile  submission  to 
i    priiBstly  authority,  which  Mr.  Wesley  enjoined,  can 
\    only  be  accounted  for  by  reflecting  that  his  disciples 
r     emerged  from  the  establishment  where  the  people  are 
[    nothing ;  so  that  it  might  appear  to  them  promotion  to 
be  made  only  next  to  nothing.     The  inconveniencies 
which  they  feel  in  being  called  to  receive,  every  year 
or  two,  a  minister  whom  they  never  saw  or  heard  of 
before,  and  who  was  sent  to  them  without  their 
I    choice  by  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  which  knew  not 
thenii  their  tasted,  or  necessities,  would   never  be 
tolerated,  were  it  not  for  the  consoling  thought  that 
they  may  get  rid  of  the  unwelcome   visitant  in  a 
twelvemonth.  Yet  even  this  alleviation  is  diminished 
by  the  reflection,  that  when  the  next  comes,  the  more 
he  wins  their  affJections,  by  becoming  intimate  with 
their  persons,  and  beneficial  to  them  or  their  families, 
the  severer  must  be  the  parting  pangs.    Knowing,  as 
Mr.Wesley  must,  from  his  acquaintance  with  ecclesias- 
tical antiquity,  that  authoritative  councils  of  ministers 
have,  in  all  ages,  been  the  bane  of  true  religion,  how 
cabld  his  prospective  care  for  the  religious  prosperity, 
as  well  as  future  existence  of  his  communion,  have 
entrusted  its  fates  in  the  hands  of  a  clerical  cbn- 
\    ference,  unless  he  had  been  deceived  by  that  weak- 
Tiess* of  affection  for  our  own  childrep,  v^hkh  vaduccii 
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US  to  believe  that  they  will  prove  invulnerable  to  the 
attacks  which  have  been  fatal  to  others.  As  the  cor- 
ruptions of  popery  may  be  ascribed  to  the  invasion  of 
the  priesthood  on  the  rights  of  those  who  composed 
the  churches;  if  the  methodists  escape  the  deterio- 
ration, to  which  every  thing  human  tend^,  it  must  be 
by  the  progress  of  that  which  has  already  appeared 
among  them,  a  disposition  to  alter,  or  rather  to  rege- 
nerate the  original  constitution  of  Mr.  Wesley,  by 
the  introduction  of  lay  authority  to  neutralize  the 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  government. 

The  esprit  de  corps  which,  in  a  milder  or  more  ab- 
solute way,  reigns  in  most  religious  communions, 
sways  the  Wesleyan  methodists  with  outrageous 
tyranny.  It  is  cherished  by  the  spirit  of  their  disci- 
pline, but  it  is  regarded  as  essential  to  their  existence 
by  the  consciousness  of  the  danger  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  of  sinking  into  distinct  churches  of  arminian 
dissenters  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  '^ther,  of  being 
again  absorbed  in  the  establishment  to  which  they 
profess  to  adhere.  Their  idolatrous  attachment  to 
the  writings  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher  awfully  feeds  the 
sectarian  spirit,  by  rendering  them  obsequious  to  the 
dictates  of  these  two  partizans,  instead  of  yielding  to 
the  catholic  sway  of  the  Bible,  in  which  all  Christians 
cordially  agree.  The  littlenesses  of  this  bigotry  ex- 
cite a  smile  when  we  forget  the  greatness  of  the  evil. 
The  accounts  which  €ire  published  every  year  of  the 
increase  of  the  society,  the  jealousy  with  which  they  fly 
off  from  all  contact  w^ith  other  Christians,  even  when 
catholic  union  most  prevails ;  the  care  which  is  taken 
to  circulate  the  Methodist  or  Arminian  Magazine 
among  the  members ;  the  policy  which  has  provided 
them  with  a  press  for  the  publication  of  arnainian 
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works;  the  tone  of  their  hymns,  which  were  chiefly 
written  by  Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  all  proclaim  aloud 
that,  next  to  the  quakers,  the  Wesleyan  methodists 
are  most  completely  a  sect. 

They  have,    however,    their  excellencies.     They 
deserve  the  high  praise  of  diligent  indefatigable  itine- 
rants.   They  have,  by  long  and  wearisome  journeys, 
often  performed  on  foot,  penetrated  into  villages  and 
remote  corners  where  scarcely  any  semblance  of  reli- 
gion was  seen  before  ;  and  they  have  sent  missionaries 
among  the  negroes,  whom  English  rapacity  had  torn 
from  their  African  homes,  and  English  barbarity  had 
treated  like  beasts  devoid  of  immortal  souls.  The  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  and  of  language,  which  has  been  pre- 
served by  this  society,  has  rendered  them  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  poor,  who  are,  in  their  turn,  made  sub- 
servient to  the  interests  of  the  body,  by  being  called 
upon  to  give  their  penny  a  week,  by  which  means 
mighty  resources  are  derived  from  a  quarter  whence 
other  societies   expect   nothing.     While  they   have 
been  mindful  of  the  neglected,  they  have  been  instru- 
mental to  the  reformatio^  of  the  most  abandoned ; 
and  when  their  fidelity  in  testifying  against  every  vice, 
and  their  zeal  for  the  purest  morals,  have  drawn  upon 
them  the  fury  of  the  wicked,  they  have  endured 
persecution  with  meekness  and  patience  beyond  all 
praise.     The  equalising  spirit  which  prevails  among 
the  methodist  ministers  prevents  any  one  from  grow- 
ing rich  by  the  ministry,  and  produces  a  circulation 
of  talent  and  life,  by  sending  all  the  preachers  out  in 
rotation.    The  faults  which  we  have  seen  it  our  duty 
to  expose,  we  hope  they  will,  in  time,  be  induced  to 
correct :  the  epithet  arminian,  at  which  they  already 
begin  to  blush,  may,  in  future,  be  an  unmerited  stigma; 
the  vitality  which  stimulates  them  to  most  \audiSi\A<& 
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exertions  will  certainly  enlarge  and  invigorate  their 
body,  and  may,  probably,  expand  and  educate  the 
mind  with  which  it  is  inspired;  so  that,  at  length, 
the  Christian  church  may  behold,  in  this  commiinion, 
the  complete  triumph  of  its  distinguished  excellencies 
over  its  serious  errors  and  defects. 

The  history  of  the  arminian  branch   of  the  me- 
thodists,  as  a  distinct  communion,  commences  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven   hundred   and  forty   one, 
when  Mr.  Wesley  differed  from  his  former  coadjutor, 
Mr.  Whitefield,  on  the  subject  of  universal  redemp^ 
tion  and  Christian  perfection.     The  controvercy,  to 
which  this  disagreement  gave  rise,  will  be  reviewed 
IQ  another  part  of  our  work ;  though  we  may  here 
observe,  that  it  powerfully  affected  the  history  of  this 
society,  rousing  them  to  more  zealous  exertions,  by 
the  jealousy  which  the  spirit  of-  party  generates,  and 
inducing  a  more  decidedly  arminian   taste,   which 
was  by  no  means  to  the  advantage  of  real  religion. 
Mr.  Wesley,  being  now  left  sole  patriarch  of  one  large 
body,  gave   full  scope  to  his  talent  and  taste  for 
government,  and  began  to  reduce  them  to  the  order 
which  we   have  just  reviewed.     He  had  erected  a 
chapel  in  Moorfields,  London,  on  a  spot  where  can- 
non had  been  formerly  cast,  which  gave  to  his  new 
place  of  worship  the  name  of  the  Foundry.    This  was 
now  the  head-quarters  of  arminian  methodism,  for 
Mr.  Wesley  himself  had  a  house  adjoining  to  the 
chapel,  and  preached  most  constantly  there,  while  in 
London.  But  as  he  was  frequently  called  away  to  pro- 
pagate his  principles  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
visit  the  societies  which  he  had  already  established, 
beleft  ThomasMaxfield,  who  had  been  oneof  thefruits 
of  bis  labours  at  Bristol,  to  watch  over  the  society  at 
ibb^Foimdry^  and  to  pray  witb  them.    T\\\%  ^ouw^. 
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xnan,  endued  with  great  natural  abilities,  and  furnished 
with  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
were  his  sole  study,  felt  himself  disposed  to  step 
beyond  the  line  of  praying  and  private  exhortation 
which  Mr.  Wesley  had  prescribed  to  him,  and  to  en- 
croach upon  the  province  of  his  superior.     His  first 
attempts  at  preaching  were  received  in  that  flattering 
manner  which  naturally  encouraged  him  to  go  forward ; 
but  when  Mr.  Wesley  received  from  some,  who  were 
not  so  well  pleased  with  him,  complaints   of  this 
irregularity,  he  hastened  to  London  to  suppress  the 
rising  evil.     On  his  arrival,  however,  his  mother,  who 
then  resided  at  his  house  near  the  chapel,  and  for 
whom  he  entertained  a  sacred  deference,  cautioned 
him  against  opposing  what  she  called  the  work  of 
God,  saying  to  him,  "  Thomas  Maxfield  is  as  surely 
called  of  God  to  preach  as  you  are/^     Mr.  Wesley 
then  consented  to  hear  him  preach,  examined  into 
the  good  effects,  which  were  said  to  have  attended 
his  public  labours,  and  from  that  time,  this  high 
churchman  becatpe  a  convert  to  lay  preaching.     In 
this  cj^reer,  indeed,  Mr.  Wesley,  though  last,  soon 
became  first ;  for  the  arminian  methodists  have  car- 
ried lay  preaching  beyond  all  former  precedent. 

In  a  similar,  unexpected  manner,  another  co-ad« 
jutor  was  raised  up  in  Yorkshire.  John  Nelson,  a 
mason  of  Birstal,  in  that  county,  having  heard  the 
methodists  in  London,  was  so  deeply  imbued  with 
their  principles  and  spirit,  that,  resigning  the  superior 
advantages  which  he  then  enjoyed  in  trade,  he 
hastened  back  to  his  native  place,  to  impart  the  joyful 
discovery.  His  relations .  and  acquaintance  immedi- 
ately questioned  him  concerning  this  new  faith,  which 
was.  risen  up  in  Lopdon^  and  asked  him  whether  he 
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thought  it  possible  for  a  mati  to  know,  as  that  people 
said,  that  his  sins  were  pardoned  ;  to  which  he  replied, 
that  this  new  faith  was  as  old  as  the  Bible,  and  that  he 
himself  knew  that  his  sins  were  pardoned.  This 
being  published  abroad,  many  came  to  his  house  to 
enquire  further  into  the  strange  report,  which*  in- 
duced him  not  merely  to  hold  long  conversations  with 
numbers  on  the  subject  of  religion,  but  also  to  take 
the  Bible,  in  order  to  point  out  to  them  those  texts 
which  he  deemed  irrefragable  proofs  of  his  new  doc- 
trine. Thus  he  began  preaching,  without,  perhaps, 
either  knowing  or  intending  it ;  for  after  having  held 
these  discourses  with  his  neighbours,  while  he  wasj 
sitting  in  his  room,  he  found  the  company  increase  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  and  stand  in 
the  door  way,  that  those  who  could  not  enter,  might 
hear  ;  till,  at  length,  he  was  found  in  this  pulpit  every 
evening  after  he  came  home  from  his  work.  Such 
were  the  effects  of  his  preaching,  that  a  large  congre- 
gation was  soon  formed  of  persons  who  had  imbibed 
all  the  principles  of  the  methodists.  At  the  request 
of  Nelson,  Mr.  Wesley  visited  them,  took  them  under 
his  patronage,  and  at  length  saw  his  societies  planted 
all  over  the  extensive  plains  of  Yorkshire. 

About  the  same  time,  the  founder  of  methodism 
visited  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  of  which  he  says,  *'  I 
was  surprised;  so  much  drunkenness,  cursing  and 
swearing  (even  from  the  mouths  of  little  children), 
do  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  and  beard  before 
in  so  small  a  compass  of  time.  Surely  this  place  is 
ripe  for  him  who'  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners  to  repentance.'  At  seven,  I  walked  down  to 
Sandgate,  the  poorest  and  most  contemptible  part  of 
the  town,  and  standing  at  the  end  of  the  street  with 
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John  Taylor,  began  to  sing  the  hundredth  Psalm. 
Three  or  four  people  came  to  hear,  who  soon  increased  . 
to  four  or  five  hundred.     I  suppose  there  might  be 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  before  1  had  done  preaching, 
to  whom  I   applied  those   solemn  words,  *  he  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for 
our  iniquities^    the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  him,  and  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed/     Ob- 
serving the  people,  when  1  had  jdone,  to  stand  gaping 
and  staring  upon  me  with  the  most  profound  astonish- 
ment, I  told  them,  if  you  desire  to  know  who  I  am, 
my  name  is  John  Wesley.     At  five  in  the  evening, 
with  God's  help,  I  design  to  preach  here  again.     At 
five  the  hill  on  which  1  designed  to  preach  was  co- 
vered from  the  top  to  the  bottona.     I  knew  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  one  half  to  hear,  although  my 
voice  was  then  strong  and  clear,  and  I  stood  so  as  to 
have  them  all  in  view.     After  preaching,  the  poor 
people  were  ready  to  tread  me  under  foot,  out  of 
pure  love  and  kindness.     It  was  some  time  before  I 
could  possibly  get  out  of  the  press.  I  then  went  back 
another  way  than  I  came,  but  several  were  got  to  our 
inn  before  me,  by  whom  I  was  vehemently  impor- 
tuned to  stay  with  them,  at  least  a  few  days.     But  I 
could  not  consent^"     This  will  afford^our  readers  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  methodists 
were  introduced  into  the  principal  places  in  the  king- 
dom ;  for  here  their  society  became  at  length  very 
.  large,  so  that  they  erected  afterwards,  in  Newcastle, 
a  spacious  chapel. 

Mr.  Wesley  now  visited  Epworth,  where  he  was 
bom,  but  was  refused  permission  to  preach  to  his  fa- 
ther's old  parishioners.     He  therefore  chose  a  singu- 

^  Journals,  vol.  II.  page  45. 
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larly  solemn  pulpit,  his  father^s  tomb,  on  which  he 
stood  up  in  the  church-yard,  and  preached  to  the 
wondering  multitude,  on  the  words  of  the  apostle, 
^'  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost/' 
Let  the  preacher  himself  describe  the  effects^ 

About  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-three,  the  rapid  diffusion  of  methodistic  princi- 
ples, by  the  increase  of  labourers,  and  the  large  acces- 
sions to  the  societies,  by  the  success  of  their  preach- 
ing, led  Mr.  Wesley  to  employ  his  acute  powers  in 

<  *<  On  Friday  1  preached  again  on  EzekiePs  vision  of  the  resnr- 
rection  of  the  dry  bones :  and  great  indeed  was  the  shaking  among 
them ;  lamentation  and  great  mourning  were  heard*  God  bowing 
their  hearts,  so  that,  on  every  side,  as  with  one  accord,  they  lifted 
up  their  Toices  and  wept  ak)ud.  Stirely  he  who  sent  his  Spirit  to 
breathe  upon  them  will  hear  their  cry  and  help  them.  Saturday  I 
preached  on  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  and  the  righteousness  of 
faith.  While  I  was  speaking  several  dropped  down  as  dead ;  and 
among  the  rest  such  a  cry  was  heard,  of  sinners  groaning  for  the 
righteousness  of  faith,  as  almost  drowned  my  voice.  But  many  of 
these  soon  lifted  up  their  heads  with  joy,  and  broke  out  into  thanks- 
giving, being  assured  that  they  now  h<Kl  the  desire  of  their  souls— 
the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  I  observed  a  gentleman  there  who 
was  remarkable  for  not  pretending  to  be  of  any  religion  at  all.  I 
was^  informed  he  had  not  been  at  public  worship  of  any  kind  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years.  Seeing  him  stand  as  motionless  as  a  statue, 
I  asked  him  abruptly,  sir,  are  you  a  sinner  ?  he  replied,  with  a  deep 
and  broken  voice,  <<  sinner  enough,*'  and  continued  staring  up- 
wards till  his  wife,  and  a  servant  or  two,  who  were  all  in  tears,  put 
bim  into  a  chaise,  and  carried  him  home.  Near  forty  years  did  my 
father  labour  here,  but  he  saw  little  fruit  of  all  his  labour.  1  took 
some  pains  among  this  people  too,  and  my  strength  also  seemed 
spent  in  vain.  But  now  the  fruit  appeared.  There  were  scarce 
any  in  the  town  on  whom  either  my  father  or  I  had  taken  pains 
formerly,  but  the  seed  sown  so  long  since  now  sprung  up,  bringing 
fortk  repentance  and  remission  of  sins.''  Wesley's  Life,  page 
2«5— 7. 
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the  formation  of  that  system  of  discipline  which  has 
already  been  presented  to  view.    But,  like  most  other 
ecclesiastical   constitutions,    it   grew  with  circum- 
stances, and  was  perfected  by  degrees.     "  It  was  not 
long,  says  Mr.  Wesley,  before  an  objection  was  made 
to  this,  which  had  not  once  entered  into  my  thoughts. 
Is  this  not  making  a  schism  ?     Is  not  the  joining 
these    people    together    gathering  churches  out  of 
churches  ?     It  was  answered,  if  you  mean  only  ga- 
theriog  people  out  of  buildings,  called  churches,  it  is. 
But  if  you  mean  dividing  Christians  from  Christians, 
and  so  destroying  Christian  fellowship,  it  is  not.  For 
these  were  not  Christians  before  they  were  thus  joined  t 
most  of  them  were  bare-faced  heathens.    The  fellow- 
ship you  speak  of  never  existed ;  therefore  it  cannot 
be  destroyed.     Look  east  or  west,  north  or  south, 
name   what   parish    you   please — Is  this  Christian 
fellowship  there?     Rather  are  not  the  bulk  of  the 
parishioners  a  mere  rope  of  sand  ?     What  Christian 
connexion  is  there  between  them  ?'^ 

But  now  the  rude,  brutal  kind  of  persecution  for 
religion  which,  to  the  infamy  of  our  countrymen,  and 
of  Charles  the  second,  has  been  peculiar  to  English- 
men ever  since  the  restoration,  began  to  try  the 
methodists,  and  to  prove  whether  they  possessed  the 
spirit  of  martyrdom,  as  well  as  of  propagation,  to  suf- 
fer with  patience  as  they  had  laboured  with  diligence. 
That  species  of  opposition  which  the  nonconformists 
endured  from  the  iron  sceptre  of  an  intolerant  govern- 
ment the  methodists  never  experienced  ;  for  when 
the  mob  assembled  round  the  new  places  of  worship 
at  Bristol,  the  liberal  and  dignified  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  of  that  city  soon  dispersed  them,  and  ever 
after  ensured  to  the  new  sect  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
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*  its  principles  and  worship.  In  London  and  its  vici- 
nity, indeed,  the  populace  raged  more  violently,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Wesley  and  his  disciples  with  showers  of 
stones,  and,  at  one  time,  almost  unroofing  the  chapel 
at  the  Foundry.  But  sir  John  Ganson,  the  chairman 
of  the  Middlesex  justices,  called  on  Mr.  Wesley  to 
assure  him  that  he  need  not  submit  to  endure  these 
insults,  for  that  the  magistrates  had  particular  direc- 
tions from  the  government  to  do  them  justice  when^ 
ever  they  should  apply  for  protection  or  redress. 

pn  a  tour  to  Birmingham,  and  its  neighbourhood, 
Mr.  Wesley  endured  still  more  severe  trials.  At 
Wednesbury  he  was  hurried  along  by  the  mob  from 
one  justice  of  peace  to  another :  when  they  all  refused 
to  interfere,  though  some  of  them  seem  to  have  stirred 
up  the  riot,  he  was  sulffered  to  depart,  after  having 
endured  many  injuries,  and  lost  much  blood  by  a 
blow  which  he  received  from  one  of  the  ruffians. 
Mr.  Charles  Wesley  having  been  invited  into  Corn- 
wall by  Captain  Turner,  a  methodist,  from  Bristol ;  a 
society  was  formed  at  St.  Ives,  which  Mr.  John  Wes- 
ley shortly  after  visited.  But4iere  the  rector  and  the 
curate  of  the  parish,  and  the  neighbouring  gentry,  set 
the  mob  upon  them  at  every  opportunity ;  so  that 
many  of  the  hearers  were  wounded,  and  the  preach- 
ing house  rased  to  the  ground.  As  usual,  however, 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church  ; 
for  the  more  they  were  persecuted,  the  mojre  they 
grew  ;  so  that  methodisra  here  struck  its  roots  deep, 
and  spread  its  shade  over  all  Cornwall.  At  the  same 
time  the  persecution  of  the  mob  raged  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  methodists  extended 
their  labours  ;  but,  in  one  instance,  the  rioters  being 
a  day  too  early  for  the  religious,  and  not  willing  to 
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remain  unemployed,  turned  their  arms  against  those^ 
who  had  assembled  at  a  neighbouring  fair,  but  these 
uot  feeling  the  passive  forbearance  of  methodists 
turned  ^gain,  and  drove  the  valiant  conquerors  of 
the  unresisting  before  them,  with  some  loss  of  blood 
and  honour ;  so  that  when  the  methodists  appeared, 
the  next  day,  they  found  the  disheartened  foe  had  no 
courage  to  commence  the  threatened  attack.  Al- 
though the  men  who  attempt  to  propagate  religion 
by  the  sword  may  expect  to  feel  the  truth  of  Christ's 
reproof  and  warning  to  Peter,  "  that  all  they  who  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword ;"  yet  when  the  love 
of  freedom  animates  men  to  defend  their  civil  rights, 
in  which  their  religious  liberties  are  included,  they 
will  generally  prove  that  the  ferocious  persecutor  who 
can  defend  his  religion  with  no  argument  but  blows 
may  be  easily  beaten  with  his  own  weaponsl 

But  as  the  methodists  felt  that  they  had  the  govern- 
ment on  their  side,  they  wisely  appealed  to  the  magis- 
trates, rather  than  to  their  own  strength  or  courage 
for   protection.     When  they  applied  in  vain  to  the 
country  justices  for  redress,  they  moved  their  cause 
into  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  where  the  judges 
invariably  administered  to  them  ample  justice,  in  such 
a  tone  as  discouraged  the  persecutors  from  continuing 
their  outrages.    John  Nelson  and  Thomas  Beard  hav- 
ing  been  pressed  and  sent  for  soldiers,  for  no  other 
crime,  either  committed  or  pretended,  than   that  of 
preaching  what  they  deemed  the  truth  ;  on  an  appli- 
cation  to  government.    Nelson  was  released  by  an 
order  from  the  secretary  of  war  ;  but  the  other  sunk 
under  the  sufferings  which  he  endured,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  proto-martyr  of  the  methodists. 
On  Friday,  August  the  twenty-fourth,  one  thousand 
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Oieven  hundred  and  forty-four,  Mr.  Wesley  preached,, 
for  the  last  time,  at  Oxford  before  the  University. 
He  had  addressed  that  learned  body  twice  before, 
since  he  had  begun  to  preach  in  the  fields  and  high- 
ways. "  I  am  now  (says  he)  clear  of  the  blood  of 
those  men.  I  have  fully  delivered  my  own  soul. 
And  I  am  well  pleased  that  it  should  be  the  very  day 
on  which,  in  the  last  century,  near  two  thousand 
burning  and  shining  lights  were  put  out  at  one 
stroke.  Yet  what  a  wide  difference  is  there  between 
their  case  and  mine  !  They  were  turned  out  of  house 
and  home,  and  all  that  they  had ;  whereas  I  am  only 
hindered  from  preaching,  without  any  other  loss,  and 
that  in  a  kind  of  honourable  manner:  it  being  deter- 
mined that  when  my  next  turn  to  preach  came,  thej 
would  pay  another  person  to  preach  for  me.  And  so 
they  did  twice  or  thrice,  even  to  the  time  that  I 
resigned  my  fellowship*." 

*  Life,  page  258.  Though  it  was  remarked  that  the  war  against 
the  methodists  at  home  was  carried  on  with  much  more  vigour  than 
that  against  our  enemies  abroad ;  yet  methodists  themselves  were  now 
found  among  those  who  were  shedding  their  blood  in  the  wars  of  their 
country.  Among  the  English  soldiers  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-tive,  were  several 
who  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  who,  by  corres- 
ponding with  hiui,  were  induced  to  form  societies  for  prayer  and 
other  religious  exercises  in  the  camp.  This  was  tolerated  to  such 
a  degree  that  John  Maine  and  John  Evuns  preached  in  the  field 
of  Mars  to  their  comrades  in  arms,  from  whom,  to  use  the  favourite 
phraseology,  they  raised  many  recruits  for  King  Jesus.  They  had 
a  society  of  two  hundred,  and  frequently  a  thousand  hearers,  among 
whom  the  officers  were  sometimes  seen.  They  built  two  small 
tabernacles  amidst  this  encampment  of  the  host  in  the  wilderness^ 
and  held  constant  meetings  for  worship,  not  omitting,  like  vigilant 
centinels,  to  watch  and  pray  two  whole  nights  in  a  week.  Thus  the 
little  spark  which  was  kindled  in  the  cloisters  of  Oxford,  in  a  feir 
years,  spread  a  flame  of  religion  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 
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The  rebellion  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun* 
dred  and  forty-five  having  called  forth  addresses,  ex- 
pressive of  loyalty,  from  all  places,  and  all  communis 
nities  in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Wesley  was  induced  to 
prepare  one  for  the  methodists,  who  were  frequently 
maligned  as  papists  under. the  management  of  a  con*- 
cealed  Jesuit.  ^  On  further  consideration,  however, 
he  judged  it  better  to  refrain  from  presenting  the 
proposed  address  to  the  king.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  increase  of  methodist  preachers  induced 
Mr.  Wesley  to  call  them  together  to  a  conference, 
which  afterwards  became  an  annual  ecclesiastical 
council. 

In  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  the  methodist  preachers, 
crossed  the  channel  and  began  to  preach  in  the  metro- 
polis of  Ireland.     The  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
who  were  chiefly  catholics,  gave  him  some  disturb- 
ance ;  but  as  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  society,  he 
sent  an  account  of  his  labours  to  Mr.  Wesley,  who 
ever  flew  to  a  favourable  scene  of  action,  and  arrived 
in  Dublin  on  Sunday  August  the  ninth,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven.     He 
preached  in  the  afternoon  for  the  curate  of  St.  Mary's ; 
but  after  a  short  mission  he  left   Ireland,    with  a 
society  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  members,  to  the 
care  of  two  preachers,  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Trem- 
batb.    He  was  shortly  after  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Charles,  who  preached  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Athlone, 
and  Bandon.     The  magistrates  at  first  secured  to 
them  a  peaceful  opportunity  of  preaching  in  the  sister 
island,  but  they  soon  changed  their  system  of  policy, 
and  let  loose  the  infuriated  mob,  who  put  the  faith 
and  patience  of  the  methodists  to  a  severe  test.    Mr. 
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John  Wesley  returned  again  to  Ireland,  accompanied 
by  two  additional  preachers,  Mjr.  Meriton  and  Mr. 
Swindells.  The  labours  of  the  latter  were  successful 
in  a  high  degree  by  the  conversion  of  Thomas  Walsh, 
who  was  himself  a  host.  Having  been  educated  in 
the  darkness  of  popery,  he  knew  the  horrors  of  that 
realm  of  night,  and  when  he  became  a  methodist 
devoted  himself  with  unquenchable  ardour  to  the 
conversion  of  his  ignorant,  superstitious  country- 
men. Athirst  for  knowledge,  he  employed  night  and. 
day  in  the  study  of  the  original  languages  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  became  a  respectable  Hebrew  scholar, 
which  gave  him  great  weight  as  a  preacher:  but 
laboured  with  so  much  zeal  and  diligence  that  he 
died  in  the  morning  of  his  days,  leaving  behind  him 
a  character  which  would  adorn  the  records  of  any 
Christian  communion. 

The  persecution  of  the  Irish  methodists,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine,  assumed 
the  form,  of  a  state  measure;  for  the  grand  jury  at 
Cork  made  a  presentment,  in  which  they  say,  *'  we 
find  and  present  Charles  Wesley  to  be  a  person  of  ill 
fame,  a  vagabond,  and  a  common  disturber  of  his 
majesty's  peace,  and  we  pray  that  he  may  be  trans- 
ported. We  find,  and  present  also,  Thomas  Williatns, 
Robert  Swindells,  with  several  others.''  Thus  sanc- 
tioned, one  Butler,  who  headed  the  rioters,  scoured  the 
streets  day  and  night,  proclaiming  as  he  went,  "five 
pounds  for  a  swaddler's  head.''  For  Mr.  Cennick, 
one  of  the  first  methodists,  having  preached  in  Ire-^ 
land,  on  those  words,  "  ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger;"  the  igno- 
rant populace  made  no  scruple  of  mocking  at  the 
Bible  and  the  Saviour,  the  professed  objects  of  their 
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reverence,  by  affixing  the  nick-name  of  swaddler  to 
die  Irish  methodists.  At  the  lent  assizes,  the  preach- 
ers who  were  presented  appeared  in  court,  accom- 
panied by   some  respectable   inhabitants   of  Cork. 
Th6  judge  behaved   like   one  who   was  worthy  to 
fill  the  seat  of  justice.     After  having  been  shewn 
the  persons   presented,   he  called  for  the  evidence. 
When  Butler  appeared,  and  in  answer  to  the  first 
question,  said  he  was  a  ballad  singer ;  the  judge  de- 
sired him  to  withdraw,  observing,  that  it  was  a  pity 
he  had  not  been  presented.  No  other  witness  coming 
forward  to  criminate  them  he  turned  to  the  preachers 
and  said,  "gentlemen,  there  is  no  evidence  against 
you,  you  may  retire.    I  am  sorry  that  you  have  been 
tre^d  so  very  improperly.    1  hope  the  police  of  this 
city  will  be  better  attended  to  for  the  time  to  come/* 
The  breach  between  Messrs.  Wesley  and  White- 
field,   which  had  occasioned  the  formation  of  two 
separate    methodist    communions,    was,    in   some 
measure,  healed,  about  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty,  when  both  these  eminent  men  met 
and  interchanged  kind  services.     Mr.  Wesley  says, 
in  his  journals,  ^*  on  Friday,  January  the  nineteeth, 
in  the  evening,  I  read  prayers  at  the  chapel  in  West 
Street,  and  Mr.  Whitefield  preached  a  plain,  affeci- 
tionate  sermon.     Sunday,  the  twenty-first:  he  read 
prayers,  and  I  preached.     Monday,  I  prayed  in  the 
morning  at  the  Foundry,  and  Howel  Harris  preached, 
a  powerful  orator  by  nature  and  grace,  but  he  owes 
nothing  to  art  or  education.  So  by  the  blessing  of  God 
one  more  stumbling  block  is  removed\'^    But  at  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Wesley  found  that  the  breach  between 
bim  and  the  established  chufch  was  growing  wider^ 

*  Weeiej's  Life,  p.  379. 
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for  he  says, "  having  been  sent  for  several  times,  I 
went  to  see  a  young  woman  in  Bedlam.  But  I  had 
not  talked  with  her  long,  before  one  gave  me  to  know, 
that  none  of  these  preachers  were  to  come  there.  So 
we  are  forbid  to  go  to  Newgate  for  fear  of  making 
them  wicked,  and  to  Bedlam  for  fear  of  driving  them 
^lad^'^  To  the  guilty  in  Newgate,  the  Gospel  might 
be  glad  tidings ;  for  it  would  cure  them  of  the  de- 
praved dispositions  which  brought  them  there  ;  but 
to  the  lunatics  in  a  hospital  of  incurables,  the  minister 
of  the  Gospel  seems  to  have  no  mission  ;  for  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  renews  the  heart  by  the  revelation  of 
truth  to  the  understanding.  Yet  Mr.  Wesley's  love 
of  the  marvellous,  which  made  him  fancy  that  he  cast 
out  devils,  might  induce  him  also  to  suppose  that  he 
could  cure  the  raging  demoniacs  of  Bedlam.  He 
ought  not,  however,  to  have  been  surprised  or  hurt 
that  people,  in  their  sober  senses,  should  have  seen 
ino  propriety  in  encouraging  preaching  to  the  mad. 

The  increase  of  the  methodist  preachers,  who  were 
now  entirely  devoted  to  an  itinerant  life,  having  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  Mr.  Wesley  was  induced 
to  form  the  seminary  at  Kingswood.  His  biographers 
give  the  following  account  of  the  institution.  "  It 
was  intended  for  the  children  of  our  principal  friends, 
that  they  might  receive  a  complete  education  in  the 
languages  and  sciences,  without  endangering  their 
morals  in  the  great  schools  where  vice  is  so  prevalent. 
In  time,  many  of  the  preachers  married,  and  had 
families.  Their  little  pittance  was  not  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  support  their  children  at  school.  The 
uninterrupted  duties  of  the  itinerant  life  would  not 
permit  the  father  to  give  his  son  the  necessary  educa- 

^  Journals,  vo\.  111.  p.  ^^. 
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tion  he  required ;  and  it  is  well  known,  how  impos- 
sible it  is  in  general  for  a  mother  to  instruct,  or  even  to 
govern  a  son,  after  a  given  age,  especially  during  the 
absence  of  the  father.  On  these  considerations,  after 
a  few  years,  the  school  was  appropriated  to  the  edu- 
cation of  a  considerable  number  of  ehe  preacher's  sons, 
as  well  as  of  the  children  of  private  independent  mem- 
bers. At  present,  the  sons  of  the  preachers  make 
about  three-fourths  of  the  children.  These  are  in- 
structed, boarded,  and  cloathed,  and  the  charity  is 
supported  by  an  annual  collection  made  in  all  the 
chapels  belonging  to  the  societies  in  these  kingdoms. 
The  collection  is  now  so  increased,  that  a  few  sums 
outof  itare  allowed  towards  the  education  of  preacher's 
daughters*"/^ 

The  cause  of  arminian  methodism  was,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  threatened 
with  a  severe  stroke  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  its 
founder.  It  wore,  at  first,  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
sumption, which  was  much  aggravated  by  constant 
speaking,  so  that  at  length  the  physician  .forbade  him 

^  A  circumstance,  concerning  the  erection  of  this  edifice,  deservet 
to  be  recorded,  "  Mr.  Wesley  was  mentioning  to  a  lady,  with  whom 
he  was  in  company,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  his  desire  and 
design  of  erecting  a  Christian  school,  such  as  would  not  disgrace  the 
apostolic  age.  The  lady  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  views,  that 
she  immediately  went  to  her  scrutoire,  and  brought  him  five  hundred 
pounds  in  bank  notes,  desiring  him  to  accept  of  them  and  to  enter 
upon  his  plan  immediately.  He  did  so.  Afterwards,  being  in 
company  with  the  same  lady,  she  enquired  how  the  building  went 
on,  and  whether  he  stood  in  need  of  further  assistance.  He  infornied 
her,' that  he  had  laid  out  all  the  money  he  had  received,  and  that 
he  was  three  hundred  pounds  in  debt,  at  the  same  time,  apologising 
and  intreating  her  not  to  consider  it  as  a 'concern  of  hers.  But  she 
immediately  retired,  and  brought  him  the  sum  he  wanted."  Life 
p.  29& 
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to  stay  in  London,  a  day  longer.  He  then  retired  to 
Lewisham,  where  he  says, "  in  the  evening,  not  know- 
ing hovv  it  might  please  God  to  dispose  of  me,  I  wrote, 
to  prevent  vile  panegyric,  the  following  epitaph  for 
my  tomb  : — > 

Here  lieth 

The  Body  of  John  Wesley, 

A  Brand  plucked  out  of  the  Burning, 

Who  died  of  a  consumption  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age: 

Not  leaving,   after  his  debts  are  paid,  ten  pounds  behind  him. 

Praying, 
Ggd  be  merciful  to  me  an  unprofitable  servant." 

He  soon  recovered,  however,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
remove  to  the  Hot  Wells,  near  Bristol,  where  he 
wrote  his  notes  on  the  New  Testament.  When  per- 
fectly restored  to  health,  he  entered  upon  the  con*- 
sideration  of  a  plan  which  had  frequently  been  pro- 
,  posed,  to  unite  the  methodists  with  those  clergymen 
who  had  lately  been  raised  up  in  the  establishment 
to  profess  similar  sentiments,  and  display  a  kindred 
spirit  with  Mr.  Wesley.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Truro,  in 
Cornwall,  wrote  to  the  father  of  Methodism,  pro- 
posing to  him  to  give  up  the  methodist  societies 
to  the  care  of  those  evangelical  clergymen  in 
whose  parishes  they  were  formed.  They  said  to 
him,  "  if  you  love  the  church,  why  do  you  not 
give  up  your  people  to  those  in  the  church,  whom 
you  yourself  believe  to  be  real  ministers  of  Christ.^* 
If  they  expected  him  to  comply,  they  must  have 
formed  very  erroneous  views  of  Mr.  Wesley^s  charac- 
teristic features,  and  greatly  undervalued  his  penetra- 
tion, which  had  not  enjoyed  the  instruction  of.  so 
many  years  unrestrained  labour,  without  producing 
in  him  the  spirit  of  a  complete  dissenter  from  the 
dominant  hierarchy.  He  first  objected  to  some  thingp 
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in  the  evangelical  clergy,  and  then  pleaded ;  that  he 
could  not  in  conscience  leave  the  societies  to  them^ 
till  he  was  assured,  thev  would  have  the  same  ad- 
vantages  for  eternity  as  they  now  enjoyed  ;  that 
unless  the  methodists  themselves  were  also  assured 
of  this,  they  could  not  in  conscience  give  up  them- 
selves ;  and  that  even  he  had  no  right  or  power 
to  dispose  of  them  contrary  to  their  conscience. 
''  But  you  plead,'^  says  Mr.  Wesley,  ''  that  the  me- 
thodists already  belong  to  the  clergy  by  legal  estab- 
lishment. If  they  receive  the  sacrament  from  them, 
thrice  a  year,  and  attend  their  ministrations  on  the 
Lords-day,!  see  no  more  which  the  law  requires.  But 
to  go  a  little  deeper  into  this  matter  of  legal  establish- 
ment. Doyou  think  that  the  king  and  parliament  have 
a  right  to  prescribe  to  me  what  pastor  I  shall  use  ?  If 
they  prescribe  one  which  I  know  God  never  sent, 
am  I  obliged  to  receive  him  ?  If  he  be  sent  of  God, 
can  I  receive  him  with  a  clear  conscience,  till  1  know 
he  is  ?  And  even  when  I  do,  if  I  believe  my  former 
pastor  is  more  profitable  to  my  soul,  can  I  leave  him 
without  sin  ?  Or  has  any  man  living  a  right  to 
require  this  of  me  ?"  Who  will  wonder  that  the 
proposed  union  came  to  nothing,  or  that  the  Wesleyan 
methodists  have  become  a  dissenting  body,  when 
their  founder  taught  them  the  principles  and  lan- 
guage of  dissent  ? 

While  the  methodists  thus  carefully  kept  to  them- 
selves, they  were  not  without  schisms  in  their  owij 
body.  Mr.  Maxfield,  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  the  first  of  the  arminian  lay  preachers,  had 
been  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Londonderry,  who  re- 
ceived  him  at  Mr.  Wesley's  recommendation,  saying, 
"Sir,  I  ordain  you  to  assist  that  good  man,  that  he 
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may  not  work  himself  to,death."  But  Mr.  Maxfield  is 
charged  with  afterwards  sinking  into  antinomianism, 
which,  however,  is  always  a  suspicious  charge  from 
the  lips  of  an  arminian  methodist,  who  frequently 
gives  that  name  to  a  calvinist.  It  seems,  indeed,  from 
some  of  Mr.  Wesley's  articles  of  accusation  against 
Maxfield,  that  he  had  only  run  into  an  excess  of  me- 
thodism,  and  adopted  those  extravagancies,  which  are 
now  frequently  prized  as  the  infallible  criterion  of  a 
^genuine  Wesleyan.  "  Your  affirming  people  will  be 
justified  or  sanctified,  just  now,''  says  Mr.  Wesley, 
"  I  dislike  ;  as  also  your  affirming  they  are,  when  they 
are  not ;  the  bidding  them  say,  I  believe ;  the  speaking, 
or  singing,  or  praying  of  several  at  once;  and  the  using 
improper  expressions  in  prayer,  sometimes  too  bold, 
if  not  irreverent."  But  as  all  Mr.  Wesley's  expos*- 
tulations  were  ineffectual,  Maxfield  withdrew  from 
the  connection,  and  preached  to  a  considerable  con- 
gregation near  the  Foundry,  drawing  with  him,  not 
only  many  of  the  people,  but  also  George  Bell  a  very 
popular  preacher. 
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SECTION  III. 

THE    CALVINISTIC    METHODISTS. 

JLt  will  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Whitefield  has  not 
affixed  his  name  to  this  division  of  the  methodists, 
for  he  may  be  properly  said  to  have  founded  no  sect. 
He  left,  indeed,  a  few  places  of  worship,  where  his 
labours  had  collected  large  congregations ;  yet  in  most 
instances,  he  was  satisfied  with  impressing  upon  the 
multitudes  who  flocked  to  hear  him,  the  importance 
of  their  salvation  and  the  excellencies  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  and  leaving  them  to  the  constant  care  of 
those  evangelical  clergymen,  or  dissenting  pastors, 
with  whom  he.  maintained  affectionate  communion. 
But  to  those  distinct  congregations,  which  he  had 
raised,  have  been  added,  what  is  called  lady  Hunting- 
don's connection  ;  for  this  celebrated  peeress,  not 
only  built  chapels  in  many  of  the  principal  places  of 
the  kingdom,  and  powerfully  assisted  in  the  erection  of 
others,  but  also  founded  a  college  for  the  instruction 
of  pious  young  men  who  chose  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  ministry  in  this  communion.  Since  Mr. 
Whitefield's  death,  however,  the  successors  at  his 
chapels  have  laboured  diligently  to  extend  their  pale, 
and  have  formed  what  is  called,  the  union  of  the  cal- 
vinistic  methodists,  which  may  be  considered  as 
having  amalgamated  the  different  parties  into  one 
body. 
The  doctrinal  system  held  by  this  branch  of  tVi% 
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tnethodists  is  sufficiently  announced  by  the  epithet 
cahinistic^  which  they  have  assumed,  to  distinguish^ 
themselves  from  the  followers  of  Mr.  Wesley.    While  \ 
both  the  grand  divisions  of  the  methodists  profess  to 
believe  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  they 
differ  widely    in   their   theological    systems.      The  ^, 
arminians,  who  follow  Mr.  Wesley,   plead  that  the  5 
articles    of  the    establishment    may   be    interprete4  * 
according  to  their  views,  but   the   caivinistic  me-.;*- 
thodists  contend  that  they  must  be  intended  to  express  - 
what   is    called  moderate  Calvinism.      The  article,  .' 
which  pronounces  election  a  very  wholesome  doctrine, 
is  triumphantly  adduced  to  prove  that  the  followers  \^ 
of  Mr.  Whitefield,  hold  the  genuine  sentiments  of  : 
their  mother  church,  when  in  her  original  purity  of 
faith.     They  also   insist  that,  in    so   unequivocally 
condemning  pelagianism  and  free  will,  the  established 
church  equally  renounces  all  connexion  with  arminian' 
methodists.  This  contest  between  the  rival  sects,  con-  • 
cerning  the  meaning  of  articles  which  were  designed 
to  establish  uniformity  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  » 
should  not  surprise  anyone;  for  the  same  controversy 
reigns  among  the  clergy   within    the  walls  of  the 
establishment. 

The  caivinistic  methodists,  indeed,  profess  to  derive 
their  creed  originally  from  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
which  they  think  most  decidedly  caivinistic.  Yet  as 
there  are  not  only  divisions,  but  sub-divisions  among 
calvinists;  some  of  them  softening  down  the  opinions 
of  Calvin,  while  others  glory  in  the  attempt  to  stand 
higher  than  their  master  by  treading  upon  his  shoul- 
ders ;  the  methodists  who  follow  this  celebrated 
reformer,  may  in  general  be  pronounced  high  calvinr 
ists.  For  this  communion  was  formed  by  a  contention 
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[on  the  subject,  which  rendered  the  disputants  angry 
|wtth  the  opposite  system,  and  induced  them  to  think 
tthat  the  perfection  of  orthodoxy  lay  in  being  at  the 
utmost  possible  distance  from  those  whom  they 
[deemed  heterodox.  But  as  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
ealvioism  constitute  some  of  the  most  profound  and 
awful  revelations  of  the  divine  mind  to  fallen  man,  it 
[is  of  ail  other  systems  the  most  unfit  to  be  studied  in 
la  passion,  or  maintained  out  of  spite.  Those  who 
^aspire  at  any  thing  higher  than  merely  to  be  calvinists 
[for  the  sake  of  being  Christians,  and  humbly  adoring 
the  divine  conduct  which  they  find  essential  to  their 
own  salvation,  ought  to  study  those  deep  things  of 
God  with  serious  attention,  and  to  survey,  not  de- 
tached parts,  with  a  contracted  mind,  but  the  grand 
-whole,  with  comprehensive  view ;  in  order  to  teach 
these  sentiments  in  their  true  spirit,  and  to  promote 
the  profit  of  their  disciples  By  shewing  that  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  are  "  doctrines  "according  to  godli- 
ness.^* 

Although  Mr.  Whitefield  well  deserv^es  the  honour- 
able  title  of  a  judicious  scriptural  calvinist,  impartial 
truth  forbids  us  to  say  as  much  for  a  great  proportion 
of  his  followers.  Both  of  the  methodist  communions 
sent  forth  teachers  exceedingly  rude  and  unin- 
I'fonned  ;  but  such  men  were  much  better  fitted  for 
arminian  than  calvinistic  preachers.  Arminianism 
being  the  common  creed  of  the  careless  world,  it  is 
readily  welconaed  by  the  carnal  mind,  without  any 
rigorous  examination  of  its  proofs  or  tendencies  ;  so 
that  there  is  no  diflSiculty  in  convincing  men  of  what 
they  already  believe.  The  opposite  doctrine,  however, 
i$  so  opposed  to  the  pride  of  reasoning,  and  the  con- 
ceit of  self-importance,  that  it  meets  as  many  oppo- 
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nents  as  hearers,  ^nd  finds  it  necessary  to  prove  ifi 
divine  authority  against  hosts  of  objections,  which, 
men  in  general  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  self-evi-  i 
dent  propositions.  In  addition  to  this,  it  must  b^  si 
observed,  that  arminian  methodists,  when  they  failed  : 
of  imparting  their  peculiar  spirit  to  their  hearers,  did  r 
but  leave  them  where  they  were  before;  for  few  willi 
grow  out  of  humour  with  their  own  fancied  powers  m 
for  having  been  called  to  make  much  of  them ;,  andli 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  successful,  theVE 
onlv  induced  men  to  afford  more  liberal  incense  to  i 
the  idol  which  they  before  delighted  to  worship.  But 
when  calvinist  preachers  did  not  succeed  in  con-  i 
veying  their  sentinlents  to  men,  theyexcited  a  greater  L 
enmity  for  what  was  spurned  as  a  horrid  system  ;  and^ 
when  they  only  seemed  to  succeed,  they  added  theli 
rashness  of  a  crude  predestinarian  to  the  carnality  oft 
one  who  still  loved  his  own  will  as  much  as  ever;i 
for  it  is  only  where  the  doctrines  of  grace  are  really  i 
believed  that  they  cure  the  depravity  of  the  humanly 
heart.  The  calvinistic  system  treating  men  as  a  race  t 
of  beings  who  had  already  fallen,  is  viewed  by  them)* 
with  an  evil  eye,  put  to  the  rack  to  prove  whence  its 
came,  and  whither  it  leads ;  so  that  he  who  is  en- 1 
trusted  with  its  embassies  should  be  well  informed  of  € 
its  credentials,  and  well  skilled  in  unfolding  its  divine  i 
nature,  which  unhappily  many  of  the  calvinistic r 
methodists  were  not.  Howel  Harris  in  Wales  warmly  ?; 
espoused  Mr.  Whitefield's  cause  against  Mr.  Wesley,  i 
but  his  native  vigour  and  religious  zeal  were  not^ 
guided  by  enlarged  knowledge  and  sound  discretion.  | 
Others  who  were  raised  up,  like  him,  to  wage  wafg 
against  the  world  and  Mr.  Wesley,  were  uneducated  g 
men,  who  did  not  see  all  the  bearings  of  their  own  g 
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system ;  and  when  lady  Huntingdon  professed  to  give 
in  academical  education  to  her  young  preachers,  the 
iemands  of  her  societies  were  so  numerous,  and  there 
w^as  such  a  rage  for  much  preaching,  and  lay  preach^ 
ing,  that  they  were,  in  various  instances,  called  out, 
after  a  mere  apology  for  an  education,  which  just 
served  to  tinge  them  with  the  confidence,  without 
itobuing  them  with  the  spirit  of  science.  Hence  they 
formed  a  body  of  more  injudicious  calvinists  than 
England  had  ever  before  seen ;  for.  instead  of  the 
grave,  profound,  holy  views  of  divine  doctrine,  spring- 
ing out  of  an  enlarged  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures,  which  the  first  puritans  dis- 
played in  their  writings,  this  new  host  of  calvinists 
affected  to  despise  those  whose  works  would  have 
taught  them  to  understand  their  own  system.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  the  spirit  of  party,  which  raged  at 
this  time,  induced  such  men  to  fly  off  from  armini* 
anism  without  considering  that  there  was  also  an 
opposite  error,  and  thus  made  them  study  to  say 
things  as  strong,  rather  than  as  true  as  possible,  both 
concerning  their  own  sentiments  and  those  of  Mr. 
Wesley  ?  The  same  eagerness  of  zeal,  devoid  of  the 
light  of  knowledge,  produced  a  fondness  for  crude 
sdlegorical  interpretation*  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
which  gained  them,  among  the  raw  disciples  whom 
they  called  out  of  the  world,  the  reputation  of  won- 
derful men,  at  the  cheap  rate  of  a  wild  imagination, 
and  a  voluble  tongue.  This  excited  disgust  in  the 
calvinistic  dissenters,  and  laid  them  open  to  the 
attacks  of  the  arminians,  who  did  not  fail  to  charge 
their  supralapsarian  tenets  with  antinomianism. 
The  preponderance  of  Whitefield^s  sentiments  and^ 
example,  indeed,  .preserved  the  methodists  from  fall- 
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ingat  first  intcvthat  ignorant  perversion  of  oalvioism, 
which  has  since  withbolden  many  of  their  preachers 
from  addressing  sinners,  or  exhorting  them,  as  Christ 
has  taught  his  ministers,  ^^  to  repent  and  believe  the 
Gospel.'^ 

The  discipline  of  the  calvinistic  methodists  is  hy 
no  means  so  regular  and  defineable  as  that  of  the 
Wesleyans.  For  w^hile  Mr.  Wesley  was  drilling  his 
followers  into  a  regular  system,  with  all  the  policy 
of  the  catholic  fathers  of  Paraguay,  and  thus  raisings 
well  disciplined  army,  which  moved  obsequious  tc 
his  commanding  voice;  his  less  politic  brothe: 
neglected  to  provide  for  the  perpetuity  of  his  nam^ 
and  with  generous  indifference  to  self,  raised  only  c 
popular  standard,  around  which  detached  parties  o 
flying  troops  voluntarily  ranged  themselves.  It  was  . 
therefore,  not  till  after  the  death  of  him,  who  alone 
could  animate  and  sway  the  mass,  that  the  calvinistic 
methodists  were  reduced  into  any  kind  of  order- 
Jlence  we  can  no  more  be  expected  to  give  an  exact 
draught  of  this  communion,  than  to  describe  the  illu- 
inmated  disc  of  the  moon,  or  to  fix  the  forms  of  the 
ever-varying  clouds.  Clergymen  who  still  remain  in 
the  bosom  of  the  established  church,  have  been 
annual  visitors  to  the  Tabernacles  of  Whitefield,  and 
the  chapels  of  lady  Huntingdon  ;  while  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  calvinist  methodists  may  be  pronounc- 
ed complete  dissenters.  Yet  where  they  have  en- 
tirely abandoned  the  established  church,  they  some- 
times imitate  their  former  parent,  sometimes  her 
opponents;  now  adorned  with  the  surplice  from 
Rome,  and  now  in  the  cloak  of  Geneva.  Their  ark, 
which  at  one  place  humbly  dwells  in  a  tabernacle,  at 
another  is  found  in  a  gorgeous  temple,  which  seems 
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designed  to  vie  with  Solomon's  in  all  its  glory.     The/ 
honours  of  the  universities,  and  the  sanctity  of  epis- 
copal orders,  are   here  associated  with  uneducated 
preachers  and  presbyterian  ordinations.     The  liturgy 
of  the  establishment  is,  in  some  of  these  methodistic 
chapels,  retained  with  tenacious  grasp,  and  pronounc- 
ed with  a  pomp  little  short  of  the  cathedral  chaunt ; 
while,  in  others,  a  stranger  could  discover  no  marks  of 
distinction  from    the    worship    of  an    independent 
church. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  calvinistic  methodists 
approve  the  forms  and  hierarchy  of  the  church  of 
England ;  but  as  they  consider  the  establishment  only 
a  good   system    of  human  invention,   and   do  not 
imagine  that  any  divine  model  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  they  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  adopt, 
to  imitate,  or  to  desert  the  established  communion, 
according  as  they  find  their  spiritual  welfare  injured 
oradi'anced.     With  this  latitudinarian  opinion,  they 
feel  no  obligation  to  follow  the  pattern  of  those  dis- 
senters, who  have  formed  churches  according  to  what 
appears  to  them  the  institution  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
promote  the  salvation  of  his  people.     But  as  White- 
field  adopted  the  doctrinal  principles  of  the  old  pu- 
ritans, his  followers  more  easily  became  dissenters 
than  those  of  Mr.  Wesley,  who  frequently  communi- 
cated at  the  parish  churches,  and  attended  the  mini- 
strations of  men  whose  character  they  disliked,  and 
whose    doctrine   they   rejected.      The   promiscuous 
communion  which  prevails  in  the  establishment  was 
received  into  the  calvinistic  methodist  chapels,  where 
persons  who  were  not  bound  to  the  communion  by  any 
tie  were  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table  without  previous 
examination.    This,  however,  was  more  early  aban- 
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doned  in  those  tabernacles  which  were  established  byr 
Mr.Whitefield  hknself;  for  there  the  dissenting  mode 
of  admission  to  the  Lord's  table  has  been  adopted;  not, 
however,  according  to  the  views  of  the  independents, 
who  require  the  consent  of  the  church  to  those  who  are 
admitted  to  their  communion,  but  according  to  the 
sentiments  of  presbyterians,  who  commit  the  keys  of 
the  church  to  the  minister's  hands. 

In  all  the  older  congregations  which  form  this  branch 
of  the  methodists,  they  had  what  was  called  the  So^ 
ciety^  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  our  account 
of  the  Wesleyans,  and  which  answers  to  the  church 
among  the  independents,  as  it  is  composed  only  of 
such  persons  as  profess  to  have  been  converted  by 
divine  grace  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  have  been 
admitted  by  the  vote  of  the  body.     But  in  this  it 
differs  from  a  church,  that  reception  into  the  society, 
and  admission  to  the  Lord's  table,  do  not  depend 
upon  each  other;  but  many  who  are  communicants 
know  nothing  of  the  society.    Once  a  week  the  soci- 
ety meets  in  a  room  adjoining  the  chapel,  when  the 
members  relate  to  each  other  their  Christian  experi- 
ence, and  occasionally  receive  from  the  minister  a 
select  address.     In  some  places  this  society  is  subdi- 
vided into  classes,  like  that  among  Mr.  Wesley's  fol- 
lowers ;  but  as  the  leading  persons  in  the  congrega- 
tions, who  nianage  their  affairs,  seldom  belong  to  the 
societies,  they  are  not  considered  as  a  very  important 
part  of  calvinistic  methodism,  and  are  very  small  iri 
number,  when  compared  with  the  communicants  or 
the  hearers.     The  persons  who  regulate  the  temporal 
affairs  of  these  congregations  are  called  Managers,  of 
whom  there  are  two,  at  each  chapel,  though  only  one 
of  them  takes  a  particularly  active  part  in  the  adrai- 
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nistration/   They  continue  for  life,  unless  any  mis- 
conduct should  make  their  removal  necessary.     In 
the  tabernacles,  these  managers  choose  and  invite  the 
ministers,  who  come  from  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom to  preach  there  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  a 
time.     But  the  appointment  of  ministers  to  all  those 
chapels  which  were  under  the  patronage  of  lady  Hun- 
tingdon was  held  in  her  own  hands,  as  long  as  she 
lived,  and  is  now  invested  in  a  committee  for  the 
whole  connexion. 

The  calvinistic  methodists  are  not  very  numerous, 
for  their  congregations  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
principal  towns.     But  their  places  of  worship  are  the 
largest  and  most  crowded  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  or, 
perhaps,  in  the  world  ;  and  they  are  of  late  increasing 
the  number  of  small  chapels  in  the  inferior  towns  and 
rural  parts  of  the  island.     The  college  which  the 
countess  of  Huntingdon  established  at  Trevecca,  in 
Wales,  and  which  has  since  been  removed  to  Ches- 
hunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  was  the  only  seminary  for  the 
ministry  which  this   communion   could  boast,    till 
within  a  few  years,  when  another  was  formed  at" 
Hackney,  near  London,  for  the  education  of  those 
who  are  not  in  lady  Huntingdon's  connexion.     The 
calvinistic   methodist   preachers    have,    in    general, 
adopted  the  bold  impetuous  style  of  address,  which 
maybe  considered  an  imitation  of  Whitefield's  pulpit 
eloquence,  as  Mr.  Wesley's  preachers  have  copied  his 
dispassionate  manner  and  Infantile  simphcity.    The 
official  publication  of  this  communion,  for  some  years, 
was  the  Gospel  Magazine,  which  was  the  rival  of 
the  Arniiniah  Magazine.     It  was,  for  a  time,  con- 
ducted by  a  clergyman  of  the  establishment ;  and 
in  its   literary  and    theological    charactw   m^^   \>^ 
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regarded  as  an  index  of  the  mind  which  animated  this 
methodistic  body.  It  was,  however,  dropped,  after 
some  years,  and  may  be  said  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  Evangelical  Magazine,  in  which  independents 
and  baptists  are  united  with  methodists  and  church* 
men. 

This  communion  has  no  characteristic  feature.  Its 
calvinistic  creed  cannot  distinguish  it  from  evangeli- 
cal churchmen,  or  dissenters ;  while  some  of  its  con- 
gregations seem  an  exact  copy  of  the  established,  and 
others  of  a  dissenting  church.  It  may  be  asked. 
Why  then  do  they  divide  from  both  the  cathedral  and 
the  meeting-house  if  they  always  agree  with  one  or 
the  other?  Is  it  an  opinion  among  them  that  an 
increase  of  sects  is  a  blessing  to  the  Christian  diurch  ? 
These  are  questions  which  it  ts  difficult  to  answer  ; 
especially  when  we  perceive  not  only  a  fondness  for 
preserving  the  older  congregations  upon  their  original 
footing,  which  is  natural  and  more  excusable,  but  also 
a  zeal  for  diffusing  the  anomalous  undefineable  dis- 
tinction among  Christians,  by  planting  new  congre- 
gations upon  this  system,  and  even  dragging  others 
from  their  own  independency  into  the  methodistic 
union.  No  class  oF  the  methodists,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  ^udicd  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  regimen  au 
a  pan  of  the  Christian  institutes ;  but  they  have 
always  viewed  it  as  a  fair  field  for  the  exercise  of 
human  policy.  It  may,  however,  be  seriously  pro- 
posed to  the  consideration  of  both  calvinistic  and 
arminiai)  methodists,  whether  the  esprit  de  corp^ 
does  not  induce  them  to  set  up  the  confessedly  hu- 
man regulations  of  their  societies,  in-  opposition  to 
that  constitution  which  the  infinite  wisdom  and  grace 
Qi  the  Redeemer  ordained  for  his  church. 
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The  history  of  this  communion,  like  that  of  the 
Wesleyans,  commences  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Whijte- 
:field  openly  protested  against  the  arminianism  of  his 
former  coadjutor,  and  withdrew  to  bear  his  testimony 
to  the  doctrines  of  grace.     The  biographers  of  Mr. 
Wesley  represent  the  separ^ition  between  the   two 
religious  champions  as  ari&ing  from  a  change  in  Mr. 
"Whitefield's  cre;ed;    and   Mr.  Wesley  himself  attri- 
butes the  breach  to  the  letter  which  his  calvinistic 
brother  published  on  election  :  but  the  creed  of  the 
calvinist  was  fixed,  while  he  who,  at  last,  determined 
for  arminianism  was  discovering  that  he  had  no  settled 
opinion  ;  and  the  p.ubljcatiojis  of  Mr.  Wesley  on  uni- 
versal redemption,  and  sinless  perfection,  were  tlie 
forerunners  ^nd  'occasions  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  letter. 
W^en  Mr.  Wesley  was  travelling  to  Moravia  in  quest 
of  Christians,  and  even  before  that  period,  when  he 
discovered  that  he  had  never  been  converted,  Mr. 
\fhitefield  was  e:5^ultingin  the  experience  of  redemp- 
tion, and  publishing  it  to  others  with  unrivalled  sqc- 
cess.     He  had  then  studied  with  delight  the  excellent 
work  of  Mattliew  Henry,  while  the  other  was  poring 
over  Law  or  count  Zinzendorff;  and  though  the  cele- 
brated commentary  of  Henry  was  neither  stretched 
Dor  distorted  to  accbnjmocjate  a  system,  it  is  certain 
that  this  favourite  of  Whitefield  was  the  work  of  a 
man  whose  creed  was  the  catechism  composed  by  the 
Westminster  assembly  of  calvinistic  divines.     Henc^ 
Mr.  Whitefield  was,  before  his  separation  from  the 
arminians,  much  caressed  by  many  of  the  calvinistic 
dissenters,  who  perceived  in  his  preaching  the  savouir 
of  their  popular  commentator. 

It  is,  however,  more  than  probable  that  his  visit  tq 
fh.e  northern  states  of  America,  the  region  of  purjr 
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tans,  increased  his  attachnnent  to  calvinistic  divines 
and  modes  of  expression.  The  descendent^  of  the 
American  refugees  perceived  in  this  flaming  young 
evangelist,  together  with  the  irresistible^  eloquence 
of  Apollos,  his  want  of  a  more  perfect  knowledge  * 
of  divine  truth,  which  induced  them  to  recom- 
mend  to  him  the  perusal  of  the  puritan  divines. 
With  the  ingenuousness  of  Apollos  he  complied; 
and  while  he  was  becoming  more  correct  and  con- 
firmed in  the  views  which  hQ  had  before  adopted, 
Mr.  Wesley's  arminianism  becoming  also  rripre  expli- 
cit and  determined,  he  felt  himself  roused  to  enter 
the  lists  against  his  former  friends'. 

Mn  a  private  letter,  which  is  dated  from  Boston,  September 
twenty-fifth,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty, 
Whitefield  expostulates  thus  with  his  friend  : — '*  I  think  I  have, 
for  some  time,  known  what  it  is  to  have  *  righteousness,  peacey 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.'  These  are  the  liberties  of  the  chil* 
dren  of  God :  but  I  cannot  say  I  am  free  from  indwelling  sin.  I 
cannot  see  wherein  the  heterodoxy  of  the  article  of  our  church  con- 
sists, which  says,  that  corruption  remains  even  in  the  regenerate : 
and  if,  after  conversion,  we  can  neither  sin  in  thought,  word,  nor 
deed,  I  do  not  know  why  our^Lord  taught  us  to  pray,  forgive  us 
our  trespasses.  I  am  sorry,  honoured  sir,  to  hear,  by  many  let- 
ters, that  you  seem  to  own  a  sinless  perfection  in  this  life  attainable* 
I  think  I  cannot  answer  your  letter  better  than  a  venerable  old 
minister  did  a  quaker,  <  Bnng  me  a  man  that  has  really  arrived 
to  that,  and  I  will  pay  his  expenses  let  him  come  from  where  he 
will.'  Whether  or  not  the  seventh  of  the  Romans  be  applicable 
to  a  converted  person  (as  many  great  and  eminent  saints  have 
thought)  is  not  at  all  to  the  purpose,  for  there  are  many  other  pas-» 
sages  which  shew  that  a  sinless  perfection  is  not  attainable  here 
below.  Besides,  dear  sir,  what  a  fond  conceit  is  it  to  cry  up  per^ 
faction,  and  yet  cry  down  the  doctrine  of  final  perseverance  !  But 
these  and  many  other  absurdities  you  fall  into  because  you  will  not 
own  election;  and  you  will  not  own  election  because  you  cannot 
believe  the  doctrine  of  reprobation.  What  is  there  in  reprobation 
(I  cpn  see  ndthing)  that  makes  it  so  horrid?  I  see.no  bla&phemy  in 
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Mr.  Wesley,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  White- 
field,  ia  being  in  possession  of  the  field  of  action 
while  the  difference  was  first  agitated,  which  he  took 
care  to  improve,  so  as  to  entrench  himself  deeply,  not 
only  in  the  power  over  the  places  of  worship  which 
tbcy  had  procured  in  concert,  but  also  in  the  popular 
fiivour,  by  spreading  terrific  reports  of  the  horrible 
doctrine  into  which  Whitefield  was  fallen.  Thus, 
when  the  ealvinist  returned  to  England,  he  found 
himself  turned  out  of  doors  into  the  open  fields,  and 
when  he  attempted  to  preach  in  Moorfields  he  was, 
at  first,  attended  only  by  a  handful,  multitudes  pass*- 
ingby  with  their  fingers  in  their  ears,  lest  they  should 
hear  the  horrid  sound  reprobation,  and  others  sendfng 
him  word  that  his  fall  was  as  great  as  Peter's,  and  that 

boldiog  the  doctriue,  if  rightly  explained :  if  God  might  pass  by 
all,  he  surely  might  pass  by  some.  Judge  you,  if  it  is  not  a 
greater  blasphemy  to  say,  that  Chpst  died  for  souls  now  in  hell. 
Surely,  dear  sir,  you  do  not  believe  there  will  be  a  general  goal 
delivery  of  damned  souls  hereafter.  O  that  you  would  study  the 
covenant  of  grace !  O  that  you  were  rightly  convinced  of  sin ! 
Elisha  Cole,  on  €rod*8  sovereignity,  and  Veritas  Redux ,  written  by 
pr.  Edwards,  are  worth  your  readinij:  :^^but  i  have  done.  If  you 
think  so  meanly  of  Bunyan,  and  jother  puritan  nriters,  I  do  not 
wonder  you  think  me  wrong.  1  find  your  sermon  hath  had  ex- 
pected success:  it  hath  set  the  nation  a  disputing.  You  will  have 
enough  to  do  to  answer  pamphlets :  two  I  have  seen  already.  O 
that  you  would  be  more  cautious  of  casting  lots.  O  ti^ut  vou  would 
pot  be  so  rash  and  precipitate.  If  you  go  ou  thus,  deai  sir,  how 
can  I  concur  with  you  ? — it  is  impossible^  1  must  speak  what  I 
know.  '  This  I  write  out  of  the  fulness  of  my  heart.  I  feel  myself 
an  accursed  sinner.  J  look  to  Christ  and  mourn,  because  I  have 
pierced  him."  He  then  concludes  with  a  solemn  fervent  piayer  that 
pod  would  lay  proud  self*confideuce,  and  every  towering  imagi* 
nation  of  the  creature  in  the  dust ;  that  the  free  and  sovereign 
grace  of  the  incarnate  God  may  reign  unrivalled.  Gospel  Mag&> 
fine,  vol.  V,  p.  39« 
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some  judgment  would  overtake  him.  "  A  like  scene 
(says  he)  opened  in  Bristol  where  I  was  denied  preach- 
ing in  the  house  I  had  founded.  Busy  bodies  on  both' 
sides  blew  up  the  coals.  A  breach  ensued ;  but  as 
both  sides  differed  in  judgment,  not  in  affection,  and 
aimed  at  the  glory  of  our  common  Lord,  though  we 
hearkened  too  much  to  tale-bearers  on  both  sides,  wq 
were  kept  from  anathematizing  each  other."  Mr. 
Cennick,  with  others  of  the  first  labourers  in  the 
cause  of  methodism,  having  espoused  Mr.  White- 
field's  cause,  joined  with  him  at  Bristol,  and  assisted 
him  to  build  another  place  at  Kingswopd,  near  that 
of  which  Mr.  Wesley  kept  possession  ;  so  that  a  con- 
gregation was  established  there  on  c^lvinistic  princi- 
ples, and  is  now  supplied  by  the  ministers  who  preach 
at  Whitefield's  tabernacle  in  Bristol.  Here  the  col- 
liers, who,  before  Whitefield  introduced  the  Gospel 
amon^  them,  were  a  race  of  semi-barbarians,  wor- 
ship God  with  constant  delight  and  eager  attention, 
displaying  to  the  conviction  of  an  infidel  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  on  the  rudest  of  the  human  race. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Whitefield  was  ordered  to 
attend  at  the  House  of  Commons,  to  give  infor- 
mation concerning  the  state  of  the  new  colony  of 
Georgia.  When  he  waited  on  the  speaker,  he  was 
very  kindly  received,  and  assured  that  there  would 
be  no  persecution  in  George  the  second's  reign. 
This,  probably,  animated  him  to  adopt  measures  for 
more  permanent  and  extensive  usefulnesss  ;  and  as 
the  clergy  of  the  establishment  were  now  more  angry 
with  him  than  ever,  for  avowing  the  sentiments  of 
Calvin,  he  sought  a  substitute  for  the  parochial  pul- 
pits fi'om  which  he  had  been  excluded.  But  the 
same  cause  which  procured  him  enemies  won  to  himi 
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rfso  the  hearts  of  many  zealous  friends; "  for  the  free- 
grace  dissenters/^  as  Dr.  Gillies,  the  biographer  of 
Whitefield,  calls  them,  "  stood  firmly  by  him  in  this 
time  of  trial ;  and  having  procured  a  piece  of  ground  in 
Moorfields,  they  erected  a  temporary  shed  to  screen 
his  hearers  from  bad  weather/^     As  this  place  was 
designed  only  to  last  till  Mr.  Whitefield  returned  to 
America,  it  was  called  a  Tabernacle,  in  allusion  to 
the  moveable  tent,  constructed  by  divine  direction, 
for  the  devotions  of  the  Israelites  while  they  were 
travelling  in   the  wilderness.     Mr.  Whitefield   did 
not  like   the  site  of  his  new   temple,    because    it 
was    near  the    Foundry,    where    Mr.   Wesley  was 
preaching  alone,  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  one 
altar  set  up  against  another.    "  All  was  wonderfully 
over-ruled  for  good,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel.     A  fresh  awakening    immediately    began. 
Congregations  grew  exceeding  large,  and  at  the  peo- 
ple's desire  I  sent  (necessity  reconciling  me  more  and 
more  to  lay  preaching)  for  Messrs.  Cennick,  Harris, 
Seagrave,  Humphries,  and  several  others  to  assist. 
Sweet  was  the  conversation  I  had  with  several  mini- 
sters of  Christ.     But  our  own  clergy  grew  more  and 
more  shy  now  they  knew  I  was  a  calvinist ;  though^ 
00  doubt,  as  Mr.  Bedford  told  me,  when  going  to 
the  bishop  of  London,  our  afticles  are  calvinisti- 
cal."     New  scenes  of  usefulness  opened  upon  him 
daily,  and  invitations  being  3ent  to  him  from  places 
where  he  had  never  before  been,  he  was  enabled  to 
visit  them,  with  the  advantage  of  leaving  his  lay 
assistants  to  preach  to  his  own  flocks.    At  a  common 
near  Braintree,  in  Essex,  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
persons  pressed  to  listen  to  his  message.    Through 
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share  in  his  dangers,  and  poured  out  their  prayers  for 
bis  auccess"". 

■  His  text  was, "  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
to  mast  the  Son  of  man  be  hfted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life/'     His  words 
ttnned  to  fly  like  pointed  arrows  from  the  bow  of  steel.     The  gazing 
CiMrd  was  hushed  to  so  emn  silence,  and,  stung  with  conviction  of 
goiit,  began  '<  to  look  at  him,  whom  they  had  pierced,  and  mourn'* 
?ith  floods  of  bitter  tears.     "  Being  thus  encouraged,"  says  he, "  I 
TCQtared  out  again  at  noon,  when  the  fields  were  quite  full ;  and  I 
cwild  scarcely  help  smiling  to  see  thousands,  when  a  merry-andrew 
ftttrampeting  to  them,  upon  observing  roe  mount  a  stand  on  the 
oAerside  of  the  field,  deserting  him,  till  not  so  much  as  one  was  left 
^liod,  but  all  flocked  to  hear  the  Gospel.     This,  together  with  a 
Bi^lQiplaint  that  they  had  taken  near  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  less  that 
by  than  usual,  so  enraged  the  owners  of  the  booths,  that  when  I 
^e  to  preach  a  third  time,  in  the  evening,  in  the  midst  of  the  ser« 
^  a  merr3^-andrew  got  upon  a.  man's  shoul<jlers,  and  advancing 
Bar  the  pulpit,  attempted  to  slash  me  with  a  long  heavy  whip 
^ral  times.     Sooa  after,  they  got  a  recruiting  serjeant,  with  his 
iDm,  to  pass  througii  tiie  congregation.     But  I  desired  the  people 
'  make  way  for  the  king's  officer,  which  was  quietly  done.     Finding 
vse  efforts  to  fail,  a  large  body,  quite  on  the  opposite  side,  assem- 
cd  together ;  and  having  got  a  great  pole  for  their  standard^ 
hraneed  with  sound  of  drum  in  a  very  threatening  manner,  till  they 
me  near  the  skirts  of  the  congregation.     Uncommon  courage  was 
ren  both  to  preachers  atid  hearers.     I  prayed  for  support  and 
ttverance,  and  I  was  heard.     For  just  as  they  approached  us  with . 
iks  full  of  resentment,  I  know  not  by  ^hat  circumstance,  they 
arrelled  among  themselves,  threw  downctheir  staff,  and  went  their 
y,  leaving,  however,  many  of  their  company  behind,  who,  before 
ihad  done,  were  brought  over,  I  trust,  to  joitiPthe  besieged  party, 
hink' I  continued  in  praying,  preaching;'  and  singing  (for  the 
isc  was  too  great  at  times  to  preach)  above  three  hours.     W« 
an  retired  to  the  Tabernacle,  where  thousands  flocked.     We  had 
termined  to  pray  down  the  booths,  bat,  blessed  be  God»  mere  ' 
bstantial  work  was  done.  At  a  moderate  computation,  Ireceivedf 
!>eKeve,  a  thousand  notes  from  persons  under  conviction;  and 
\Vk  after,  upwards  of  three  hundred  .w^rdTeoeived  into  thtfeocie^ 
}ne  day.  Some  I  married  who  had  Lived  together  without  marriage. 
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His  next  year  was  spent  in  Scotland,  but  the  cause 
was  so  powerfully  advanced  in  London  at  the  san^e^ 
time,  by  meansi  of  the  lay  preachers,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  enlarge  the  Tabernacle.  They  were  faithful 
men,   whose  whole  souls  were  consecrated  to  the 
cause  of  religion  among  the  methodists,  and  though, 
not  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  in  hearing  ] 
Whitefield,  they  sat  at  the  feet  of  such  a  teacher  as  | 
seldom  failed  to  kindle  a  flame  of  pulpit  eloquence  ip  4 
the  breasts  of  all  who  had  any  kind  of  capacity  for  the  J 
work.     That  would  be  no  dull  planet  which  only  re^  4 
fleeted  Whitefield's  borrowed  light ;  and  it  appeared 
to  be  God's  design,  at  this  time,  to  stain  the  pride  of 
all  human  glory,  by  calling  the  refuse  of  mankind,  by 
'  means  of  preaching  in  highways  and  hedges,  and  by  | 
the  labours  of  those  whom  the  iwrld  derided  as  the.  » 
most  despicable  bablers.  i 

In  Wales,  Mr.  Whitefield  found  many  associates  ^ 
among  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  some  of  whoml  ^ 
were  eminently  devoted   to    the    interests    of  the  ^ 
Redeenier's  kingdom,  and  surprisingly  successful  in  ^ 
their  labours.     Howel  Harris,  though  a  lay  man,  was 
rendered  the  means  of  converting  several  clergymen;  ■ 
and  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Jones  kindled  aflame  through, 
both  south  and  north  Wales.     Several  of  the  Welch  \ 
methodist  preachers  came  into  England  to  assist  Mr, 
Whitefield  and.his  fellow-labourers;  so  that  the  con- 
gregations   were  kfept  up  by  variety,  increased  by  / 
novelty,  and  powerfully  affected  by  the  Welch  fire, 

One  man  who  had  exchanged  his  wife  for  another,  and  given  four- 
teen  shillings  to  boot.  Numbers  that  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  hav^ 
been  bred  up  for  Tyburn,  were,  at  that  time,  plucked  as  brands  011^ 
•f  the  borning."     Life,  p.  107* 
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bich  was  displayed  in  the  animated  addresses  of 
lese  Cambrian  brethren. 

About  this  time,  Mr.Whitefield  and  the  methodists 
ere  attacked  by  the  higher  ecclesiastical  powers. 
3me  anonymous  papers,  entitled,  ^^  Observations 
pon  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  a  certain  sect, 
sually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Methodists,^^ 
sd  been  printed  and  circulated  among  the  religious 
)cieties  of  London  and  Westminster ;  in  order  to 
junteract  what  the  authors  termed  the  growing 
i\lj  both  among  the  old  societies  for  reformation 
r  manners,  from  which  the  methodists  emanated, 
id  also  among  the  new  ones  formed  out  of  their 
ifh  numbers.  Whitefield  having  publicly  chal- 
tnged  his  enemies  (who  attributed  to  him  un- 
orthy  motives)  to  bring  forward  their  charges  in 
ich  a  way  as  would  admit  of  a  proper  defence, 
as  informed  that  the  bishop  of  London  was 
►ncerned  in  composing,  or  revising  the  printed 
ipers.     In  answer  to  a  private  letter  which  he  wrote 

the  bishop,  to  know  whether  his  lordship  was  the 
cuser  or  not,  and  to  request  a  copy  for  his  own  use, 
e  bishop  sent  word  that "  he  should  hear  from  him.^^ 
>•  Whitefield,  therefore,  published  an  Answer  to 
e  Observations,  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  London 
d  the  other  prelates  concerned  with  him  in  the 
iblication.  This  answer  occasioned  the  Rev.  Mr. 
liarch's  Expostulatory  Letter  to  him,  to  which  he 
ou  replied,  with  thanks  to  the  author  for  prefixing 
s  name ;  for  Whitefield,  strong  in  the  purity  of  his 
otives  and  conduct,  only  wished  to  meet  his  oppo-* 
otB  in  a  fair  field  with  open  day-light". 

•  Life,  page  136. 
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Tbe  calvinistic  methodists  now  obtained  a  large 
accession  to  their  strength,  and  a  seaious  propagator 
of  their  sentiments,  from  a  quarter  whence  it  was 
least  expected,  from  the  seat  of  wealth  and  grandeur, 
in  the  person  of  the  countess  of  Huntingdon.  Our 
readers  may  prefer  hearing  of  her  in  the  words  of  one  * 
who  presided  in  her  connection*. 

*  **  The  noble  and  elect  lady  HnDtio^doo,**  sajB  Dr.  HaweUi  ia  J 
bis  Church  Histon*,  ^*  had  lived  in  tbe  highest  drcle  of  fashion :  by    i 
birth,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Shirley ;  by  marriage,  united  with  % 
the  earl  of  HuntingdoD^  both  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  England, 
as  descendants  from  her  ancient  monarchs.     From  her  childboid  * 
she  felt  serious  impressions  by  the  sight  of  a  child's  corpse.  Thovgil 
no  views  of  evangelical  truth  had  opened  on  her  mind  she  fre* 
quently  retired  for  prayer ;  and  when  she  grew  up  she  continued  to 
pray  that  she  might  marry  into  a  serious  family.     None  kept  nf 
more  of  the  ancient  dignity  and  decency  than  the  house  of  HuiH 
tingdon.     With  the  head  of  that  family  she  accordingly  became 
united.     LaHy  Betty  and  lady  Margaret  Hastings,  his  lordship's  j 
sisters,  were  women  «>f  singular  excellence.  The  zealous  preachers,  * 
branded  with  the  name  of  methodists,  had  awakened  great  atten-  |- 
tion.     Lady  Margaret  Hastings  happening  to  hear  them,  she  rfe-  f 
ceived  *'  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,'*  from  their  ministry,  and  was,  ^ 
some  years  after,  united  with  the  excellent  Mr.  Ingham,  one  of  the  ^^ 
first  labourers  in  this  plenteous  harvest.     Conversing  with  lady  ^ 
Huntingdon  one  day  on  this  subject,  lady  Huntingdon  was  ekceed*^) 
ingly  struck  with  a  sentiment  which  she  uttered ;  that  since  she  had   ' 
known  and  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation  she  had  ' 
been  as  happy  as  an  angel.     To  any  such  sensation  of  happiness  ' 
lady  Huntingdc^  felt  she  was  a  stranger.     A  dangerous  illness 
having,  soon  after  this,  brought  her  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  she 
was  greatly  distressed.      Hereupon    she  meditated  sending  for  ^ 
bishop  Benson  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  Jord  Huntingdon's  ^ 
tutor,  to  consult  him.  Just  at  that  time  the  words  of  lady  Margaret 
returned  strongly  to  her  recollection,  and  she  felt  an  earnest  desirpf 
renouncing  every  other  hope,  to  cast  herself  wholly  upon  Christ  for 
salvution.    She  instantly,  from  her  bed,  lifted  up  her  heart  to  Jesus 
the  Saviour,  with  this  importunate  prayer,  and  immediately  all  her 
distress  and  fear  were  removed,  and  she  was  filled  with  joy  -and 
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• 

Many  who  entertained  strong  prejudices  against 
dissenters,  and  the  unattractive  plainness  of  their 
worship,  and  who  equally  disliked  Mr.  Wesley^s  con- 
peace  in  believing.  SbeTecovered,  and  devoting  herself  wholly  to 
God,  sent  a  message  to  the  Messre.  Wesleys,  who  were  then  preach- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood,  that  she  was  one  with  them,  wishing  them 
success,  and  assuring  them  of  her  determination  to  live  for  him  who 
bad  died  for  her.  The  change  wrought  on  her  soon  became  appa- 
rent, and  to  turn  her  from  her  methodism  bishop  Benson  was  sent 
for.  But  she  pressed  him  so  hard  with  articles  and  homilies,  and 
•0  arged  upon  him  the  awful  responsibility  of  his  station,  under  the 
ffnat  Head  of  the  church,  that  his  temper  was  ruffled,  and  he  rose 
ap  in  haste,  lamenting  that  he  had  ever  laid  his  hands  on  George 
Whitefield,  to  whom  he  imputed,  though  without  cause,  the  change 
wnmght  in  her  ladyship.  *  My  lord  (said  she)  mark  my  words, 
when  you  come  upon  your  dying-bed  that  will  be  one  of  the  few 
Mtiinations  you  will  reflect  upon  with  complacence.'  " 

«*  The  life  of  this  lady  was  now  consecrated  to  Christ.  The 
poor  around  her  were  nattirally  the  first  objects  of  her  attention* 
These   slie    bountifully  relieved    in    their   necessities,  visited  in 
lickness,  and  led  them  to  their  knees  praying  with  them  and 
ibr  them.    On  the  death  of  my  lord  Huntingdon,  she  was  left 
Ike  entire  management  of  her  children    and  of  their  fortunes, 
which  she  improved  with  the  greatest  fidelity.     Become  her  own 
mifltreas,  she  resolved  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  the  service  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  souls  redeemed  by  his  blood.    Her  zealous  heart 
embraced  cordially  all  whom  she  esteemed  real  Christians,  what- 
ever their  denominations  or  opinions  might  be;  but  being  herself 
flM>re  congenial  in  sentiment  with  Mr.  Whitefield  than  the  Wes- 
lejs  she  favoured  those  especially  who  were  ministers  of  the  calvi- 
irifttic  persuasion,  according  to  the  literal  sense  of.  the  articles  of  the 
diarch   of  England.     And  with  an  intention  of  giving  them  a 
greater  scene  of  usefulness,  she  opened  her  house  in  Park-street, 
tBpposing,  as  a  peeress  of  the  re^lm,  she  had  an  indisputable  right 
to  employ,  as  her  family  chaplains,  those  ministers  of  the  church 
wIuhh  she  patronised.     On  the  Lord*s  day  the  great  and  noble 
were  invited  to  spend  the  evening  in  her  drawing-room,  where  Mr. 
Whitefield,  Mr.  Romaiue,  Mr.  Jones,  and  other  miniiters  of  Christ, 
Addressed  to  them  faithfully  'all  the  words  of  this  life,*  and  were 
beard  with  apparently  deep  attention.     The  illness  of  her  yoww^x 
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nection  on  account  of  their  ecclesiastical  tactics, 
classes,  bands,  and  the  government  of  a  supreme  pa- 
triarch, were  charmed  with  the  churchified  appear- 
ance of  lady  Huntingdon's  chapels,  the  crimson  seats, 
the  outspread  eagles  which  formed  the  pulpits  and 
reading-desks,  the  loud  and  solemn-sounding  organ, 
the  much-loved  surplice,  and  responses  in  the 
liturgy,  together,  perhaps,  with  the  hope  that  the 
odium  of  the  cross  would  be  lightened  by  the  pom- 

son>  which  proved  fatal,  led  her  to  Brighton  for  sea-bathiog.  There 
her  active  spirit  having  produced  some  awakening  among  the  peo- 
ple, she  erected  a  little  chapel  contiguous  to  her  house,  that  the 
Gospel  mi^lit  be  preached  to  them.  This  was  so  well  filled  that  it  i 
was  a  third  time  enlarged,  and  the  success  led  to  future  exertimUi  ^ 
Bath,  the  resort  of  fashion,  beheld  an  elegant  and  commodijiiQi  'r 
place  of  worship  raised  by  the  same  liberal  hand.  Oathall,  Bredbjt  "■. 
and  various  other  places  received  the  Gospel  by  her  means.  At  • 
first,  she  confined  herself  to  ministers  of  the  established  church,  but 
her  zeal  enlarging  with  her  success,  and  many  through  the  kiag-  - 
dom  begging  her  assistance,  she  purchased,  built,  or  hired  large  ^ 
chapels  for  divine  service.  As  these  multiplied  through  England^  .  ^ 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  the  ministers  who  had  before  laboured  for  her  .^ 
ladyship  were  unequal  to  the  task,  and  some  were  unwilling  to  mOve  | 
in  a  sphere  so  extensive  which  began  to  be  branded  as  irregular,  and  \ 
to  meet  great  opposition.  As  the  work  greatly  enlarged  beyond  ; 
her  power  to  supply  tlie  chapels  with  regular  ministers,  lady  Hunt  , 
tingdon  resolved  to  employ  the  same  methods  which  Messrs*  ", 
Whitetield  and  Wesley s  had  pursued  witb  so  much  success  before*  ! 
She  invited  laymen  of  piety  and  abilities  to  exhort  and  keep  up  \ 
the  congregations  which  she  had  established.  In  order  to  provide  , 
proper  persons  for  the  work  she  now  retired  into  Wales,  where  she  j 
erected,  at  Trevccca,  a  college  for  training  up  young  men  for  the  ^ 
ministry.  As  the  calls  were  often  urgent,  her  students  were  t04i  J 
often  thrust  forth  into  the  harvest  before  they  had  made  any  consi*  i 
derable  proficiency  in  the  languages  or  sacred  literature,  in  which  it  ^ 
had  been  her  intention  they  should  have  been  instructed.  Few  of  I 
them  knew  much  more  than  their  native  tongue,  yet  being  men  of  \ 
strong  sense,  and  real  devotedness  to  God,  their  ministry  was  ' 
greatly  blessed."     Haweis'  Church  History,  vol.  III.  p.  239 — 25ii»  i 
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potis  sound  of  the  right  honourable  lady  Selina  the 
countess  dowager  of  Huntingdon's  chapel.  Hence, 
when  Mr.  Whitefield  returned  from  America,  in  the 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight, 
though  he  found  his  congregation  at  the  Tabernacle 
much  scattered,  and  himself  involved  in  debts,  on 
account  of  the  orphan  house  in  Georgia,  he  was 
cheered  with  the  intelligence  that  lady  Huntingdon 
had  ordered  Howel  Harris  to  bring  him  to  her  house 
at  Chelsea  as  soon  as  he  came  on  shore.  He  went, 
and  after  he  had  preached  twice,  the  countess 
wrote  to  inform  him  that  several  of  the  nobility 
desired  to- hear  him.  The  earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  a 
whole  circle  of  titled  hearers,  in  a  few  days  attended, 
and  were  not  contented  with  hearing  once,  but  de- 
sired that  the  iavour  might  be  repeated^ 

In  the  month  of  September  he  made  a  tour  through 
the  midland  counties,  and  visited,  at  Haworth,  in 
Yorkshire,  Mr.  Grimshaw,  a  clergyman  who  had  the 
soul,  if  not  the  sphere,  of  a  Whitefield.  This  good 
man  was  one  of  those  who  were  raised  up  at  this  time, 
in  considerable  numbers,  to  pursue  the  same  object, 
within  the  established  pale,which  the  methodists  were 
aiming  to  accomplish  in  the  highways  and  hedges. 
They  were  called  and  considered  methodists,  which 

»  *«  I,  therefore,  preached  again  (says  he)  in  t)ie  evening,  and 
went  home  never  more  surprised  at  any  incident  in  my  life.  All 
bdiaved  quite  well,  and  were,  in  some  degree,  affected.  Tiie  eurl 
of  Chesterfield  thanked  me,  and  said,  sir,  I  will  not  tell  you  what  I 
•ball  tell  others,  how  I  approve  of  you,  or  words  to  tins  purpose.  At 
last,  lord  Bolingbrokccameto  hear,  sat  like  an  archbishop,  and  was 
pleased  to  say,  that  I  had  done  great  justice  to  the  divine  attributes 
in  my  discourse.  Soon  afterwards,  her  ladyship  removed  to  town, 
where  I  preached  generally  twice  a  week  to  very  brilliant  auditones. 
Blessed  be  God  not  without  effectual  success  on  some."  Life  p.  174. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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began  now  to  be  the  nick-name  for  a  Christian,  an^ 
they,  undoubtedly,  were  /)f  one  soul  with  the  new 
communion  ;  but  as  they  did  not  step  forth  from  the 
enclosure  to  form  any  permanent  body,  separate  from 
the  establishment^  they  were  not  such  methodists  as 
demand  a  section  in  the  history  of  dissenters^. 

Instead  of  the  temporary  tabernacle  in  Moorfields 
he  founded,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three,  a  building  eighty  feet  square, 
which  his  enlarged  soul,  and  mighty  powers  Of  elocu- 
cution,  filled  for  some  time  ;  when  he  set  out  again, 
according  to  his  own  language,  to  range  after  precious 
souls.     He  came  to  Bristol,  and  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber the  twenty-fifth,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-three,  he  opened  a  new  tabernacle, 
which  he  complains,  though  large,  could  not  contain 
the  people,  and  which,  though  it  has  been  since  en- 
.  larged  several  times,  is,  at  the  present  day,  too  small 
for  the  multitudes  who  flock  thither.     After  another 
voyage  to   America,   he    went    to    Norwich,    and 
opened  a  new  tabenacle  there. 

In  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty*eight,  was  raised  up  another  mighty  coad- 
jutor   of  the'  methodists,    who,    having    regularly 

^  Mr.  Grimshaw  may,  however,  be  considered  as  an  exception ; 
for  he  itinerated  through  a  great  part  of  the  surrounding  country, 
riding  an  astonishing  number  of  miles,  and  preaching  an  incredible 
number  of  sermons  every  week,  till,  by  his  ministry,  a  multitude  of 
dissenting  churches  sprung  up  in  a  country  where  he  told  a  friend* 
that,  on  his  first  ariival,  looking  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  for 
many  miles,  he  believed  he  could  not  see  the  abode  of  one  reel 
Christian.  In  the  parish  church,  where  this  venerable  apostle  con- 
stantly laboured,  Mr.  Whitefield  administered  the  Lord^s  supper  to 
upwards  of  a  thousand  communicants,  and  preached  in  the  cburch* 
^ard  to  %ix  thousand  hearers. 
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preached  for  some  years  in  the  tabernacles,  deipands 
special  notice  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  cal- 
vinistic  methodism.     The  Rev.  John  Berridge,  vicar 
of  Everton,  in  Bedfordshire,  had,  like  many  others, 
been  preaching  for  years  ip  a  serious  diligient  manner, 
seeking  very  sincerely   to  make   his   hearers  good 
Christians  by  dint  of  exhortations  to  good  works. 
But,  as  must  be  expected,  where  the  preacher  knows 
not  the  power  of  the  Gospel  on  his  own  heart,  he  saw 
no  fruit  of  his  labours.     Grieved  and  perplexed,  he 
was  led  to  question  whether  he  was  a  Christian  him- 
self or  not,  which  it  pleased  God  to  crown  with  a  dis- 
covery of  his  fallen  state  as  ruined  in  the  first  parent, 
the  head  and  representative  of  our  race  ;  and  thus  he 
was  brought  to  believe  on  Christ  the  second  Adam, 
by  whom  he  was  rescued  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall. 
Now  a  grand  change  took  place  'in  his  preaching, 
for  he  burned  all  his  old  sermons,  as  so  many  recip6s 
for  the  composition  of  deadly  poison,  and  began  to 
preach  salvation  by  faith.   His  parishioners,  on  whom 
his  former  urgent  exhortations  to  good  works  pro- 
duced no  more  effect  than  on  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  they  assembled,  now  began  to  move, 
like  the  bones  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  awakened,  asto- 
nished, alarmed,  enraged,  convinced,  melted,  renew- 
ed, pardoned,  and  consecrated  to  God.     Being  led 
by  a  singular  necessity  to  deliver  one  extemporary 
sermon,  he  adopted  the  method  of  preaching  without 
notes,  and  then  began  to  itinerate". 

*  la  the  autumn  of  the  year,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  eight,  he  was  rendered  the  honoured  instrument  of  the  conver* 
•ion  of  Mr.  Hicks,  a  clergyman  at  Wrestlingworth,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Everton.  This  gentleman  accompanied  him  in  May, 
in  the  next  year  to  Mildred,  where  he  preached  to  about  ten  thousand 
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people,  in  a  large  field.  Such  was  the  blessing  which  accompanied 
the  first  year  of  his  evangelical  labours,  that  he  was  visited  in  that 
time  by^  upwards  of  a  thousand  persons  under  serious  impressions ; 
and  it  is  affirmed,  on  the  best  authority,  that  by  his  own  and  the 
joint  ministry  of  Mr.  Hicks,  about  four  thousand  immortal  souls 
were  awakened  to  a  concern  for  t|i«r  eternal  salvation  in  little  more 
than  one  year.  Mr.  Berridge  was  at  first  an  arminian,  and  connected 
with  Mr.  Wesley,  but  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he 
preached  among  the  calvinistic  methodists.     Evangelical  Magazine 

for  1793,  p.  17. 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE    MORAVIANS^   OB    UNITED   BRETHREN. 

JL  HE  first  of  these  names  shews  the  communion 
which  we  now  introduce  to  our  readers  to  be  of 
foreign  growth,  and  directs  us  to  Moravia  as  its  original 
«eat:  the  additional  title  of  the  united  brethren  is 
expressive  of  the  internal  union  maintained  among 
the  very  different  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 
"  The  unity  of  the  evangelic  brethren/^  the  general 
name  of  all  the  churches  and  missions  usnally  called 
Moravians,  comprises  three  distinct  classes  of  mem- 
bers. The  first  consists  of  those  who  belong  to  what 
is  termed  the  ancient  church  of  the  brethren,  which 
conceives  itself  to  be  superior  in  antiquity  to  all 
other  protestants.  In  this  class  also  are  ranged  all 
those,  who,  before  they  joined  the  unity,  were  of 
a  communion  different  from  the  two  principal 
protestant  churches,  the  Lutheran  and  the  reformed. 
The  second  class  of  persons  who  compose  the 
grand  body  of  the  united  brethren,  consists  of  those 
who  were  educated  in  the  Lutheran  profession.  The 
third  is  formed  of  such  as  have  belonged  to  the 
reformed,  or  calvinistic  protestant  communion  ;  who, 
as  well  as  the  Lutherans,  are  allowed  to  retain  their 
former  connexion.  Hence  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
title  of  united  brethren  designates  a  body  composed 
of  various  materials ;  not  amalgamated  by  a  sacrifice 
of  all  distinctions  in  order  to  conform  to  any  exclu- 
sive creeds,  but  compacted  by  the  adhesive   iwilM* 
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ence  of  a  certain  spirit  diffused  through  the  whole 
mass.  *'  Living  faith,  vital  religion,  love  for  the 
mutual  communion  of  Christian  brethren,  zeal  which 
aims  by  united  efforts  to  propagate  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  bind  together,^'  say  they,  "  these  different 
classes  of  Christians.^^  This  Communion  must  not, 
therefore,  be  supposed  to  resemble  an  individual, 
cbrttposed  only  of  subordinate  members,  which  have 
no  sepal-ate  existence;  but  should  be  compared  to 
&  church,  formed  of  members  who  all  retain  their 
Own  perfect  individuality,  though  associated  by 
attachment  to  attain  a  common  object. 

The  three  different  classes  of  persons  who  compose 
th6  unity,  bear  amtmg  the  brethren  the  name  of 
tropes,  or  tropuses,  from  a  Greek  word  which  signi- 
fies modes  of  discipline.  They  will  be  better  known 
to  the  English  reader  by  the  term  brartches  of  the 
unity.  To  eacli  of  these  is  appointed  an  administra- 
tor and  honorary  president,  who  is  considered  as  thfe 
patron  to  watch  for  the  welfare  of  that  particular  divi- 
sion over  which  he  presides.  Count  Zinzendorff, 
who  is  usually  supposed  to  have  beeri  the  patriarch 
6f  the  whole  unity,  Was  administrator  only  of  the 
Lutheran  branch. 

The  ministers  of  the  unity  receive  ordination  of 
different  kinds,  according  to  the  countries  in  which 
they  labour.  There  ate  among  theth  bishops  who 
confer  episcopal  orders,  which  might  satisfy  Laud 
himself,  were  it  not  that  those  who  receive  this 
apostolic  grace,  are  associated  with  others  who  are 
satisfied  with  Lutheran,  or  even  refornled,  &c  ptesby- 
terian  ordination.  Th6y  have^  indeed,  discovefed 
the  rare  and  arduous  Way  of  combirtitig  6pr*cbpacy 
whh  Jiberality,  so  tiiat  if  a  bwthef  'of  the  ^nei^tit 
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episcopal  church  should  be  placed  in  a  congregation 
where  the  minister  has  been  ordained  by  presbyters, 
he  will  not  hesitate  to  receive  from  him  the  Lord's- 
supper,  or  baptism  -for  his  children*  Abhorrence  of 
controversy  is' characteristic  of  the  united  brethren. 

They  consider  the  rights  of  an  episcopal  church, 
nrhich  they  enjoy  as  real  ^nd  valuable.  Yet  th€f 
bishops  of  the  unity,  with  the  pastors  and  deacons 
who  have  received  ordination  at  their  hands,  are 
subordinate  to  a  college  of  elders,  to  whom,  as  to 
safer  hands  than  those  of  the  prelates,  the  synod  com* 
mils  the  care  of  the  whole  unity  ;  so  that  the  bishops 
cannot  ordain  without  the  permission  of  these  elders. 

To  cement  the  union  of  the  brethren  they  con- 
Toke,  at  certain  periods,  synods,  which  are  composed, 
first,  of  the  brethren  who  were  entrusted,  for  a  time, 
with  the  general  direction ;  secondly,  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  at  present  employed  in  the  public  ser- 
vice of  the  community;  thirdly,  of  deputies  sent  by 
the  different  congregations.  They  admit,  also,  elder 
sisters  to  be  present,  but  not  to  vote.  The  business 
of  this  synod  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  inte% 
rests  of  the  unity ;  for  here  its  religious  state  is  exa* 
mined,  and  the  condition  of  each  church  and  mission 
minutely  inspected.  As  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  this  communion  to  recur  to  a  religious  use  of  the 
lot,  to  determine  what  is  the  will  of  God,  where  nei- 
ther Scripture  nor  reason  shall  decide  ;  "  the  synod 
names  and  constitutes  the  council,  called,  the  Direc- 
tion of  the  Unity,  which  is  elected  by  all  the  mem- 
bers, and  approved  of  the  Lord,  by  casting  the  lot.^* 
This  council  watches  over  the  state  of  religion,  the 
conduct,  education,  doctrine,  preachings  printing,  and 
apppifttment  to  charges  in  the  church. 

h4 
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Another  regulation  distinguishes  this  society.  The 
members  of  the  church  are  divided,  according  to  their 
'  sex  and  state  of  lite,  into  different  classes,  called 
church  bodies.  Unmarried  men,  and  those  who  are 
termed  lads  adolescent,  remain  in  the  house  of  the 
single  brethren.  Unmarried  women,  whether  elder 
or  younger,  live  apart  in  the  single  sisters'  house. 
In  the  more  numerous  churches  there  are  similar 
abodes  for  the  widows  and  widowers.  They  are  under 
the  inspection  of  an  elder  of  their  own  sex,  and  work 
for  their  support. 

The  marriage  of  the  rooravians  is  always  under  the 
direction  of  the  church.  If  the  parties  have  previ- 
ously made  no  choice  the  elders  point  out  whom 
they  judge  suitable:  but  where  an  attachment  has 
been  formed,  it  is  submitted  to  their  final  decision. 
When  unable  to  determine  in  any  other  way,  they 
seek  to  know  the  divine  will  by  casting  lots,  which, 
however,  are  considered  as  deciding  only  what  shall 
not  be  done. 

Since  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-one,  at  the  comencement  of  each  year,  a  col- 
lection of  texts  is  printed  for  every  day :  to  each  text 
is  added  a  line  or  two  of  a  hymn  suited  to  the  sub- 
ject. Thus,  say  they,  all  the  churches  are  fed  with 
the  same  tiuths  on  the  same  day  :  for  the  collection 
being  sent  through  all  the  unity,  the  preachers  usually 
make  it  the  guide  of  their  public  ministrations. 

Some  of  their  devotional  meeting's  are  occupied 
with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  From  Christmas 
to  Easter  they  read  the  life  and  death  of  Christ.  At 
Whitsuntide  they  begin  the  acts  of  the  apostles  ; 
afterwards  they  read  the  epistles  in  the  or^der  in  which 
they  were    written.      The  Lord's  day  is  filled  .up 
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with  public  services;  and  on  Friday  evening  they 
meet  abd  sing  a  hymn  in  celebmtion  of  the  Redeem* 
ePs  passion.  ' 

At  the  baptism  of  children  there  are  three  or  five 
witnesses,  frequently  called  godfathers  and  mothers, 
who  join  with  the  minister  in  laying 'hands  on  the 
infant  and  pronouncing  the  baptismal  benediction. 
Something  like  exorcism  also  was  formerly  practised 
to  expel  the  powers  of  darkness. 

The  minister  officiates  at  the  Lord^s  supper  in  a 
white  surplice,  and  is  assisted  by  the  deacons  in  the 
distribution  of  the  bread,  which  every  communicant 
holds  in  his  hand  till  all  have  received  it,  when  the 
whole  company  kneel  and  eat  while  the  minister  re- 
peats the  words,  **  take  eat,  this  is  my  body  which  is^ 
delivered  for  you.^'  The  time  of  celebration  is  every 
fourth  week,  on  a  Saturday  evening  :  but  if  the  busi- 
ness of  life  render  this  time  inconvenient  it  is  deferred 
to  the  following  day.  Before  the  communion,  the 
minister  exhorts  to  self-examination,  and  all  the 
assembly,  kneeling  down,  asks  absolution. 

On  Easter  day,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  hasten  to  celebrate  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  at  the  burying-ground,  w^hich,  amtmg 
the  moravians,  is  kept  with  religious  care.  The  mini- 
ster first  repeats  the  words  of  Scripture,  '*  the  Lord  is 
risen/'  when  the  assembly  replies,  "  he  is  risen  in- 
deed." The  preacher  then  reads  aloud  a  confession 
of  faith  in  the  form  of  a  prayer,  in  which  he  makes 
mention  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  who  have  slept 
in  Christ  during  the  preceding  year.  The  meeting 
concludes  with  a  prayer  for  grace  to  keep  the  sur- 
vivors in  eternal  communion  with  the  spirits  of  the 
j  uat  ani ved  at  perfection . 
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This  community  adopts  the  practice  of  washing 
each  other's  feet  once  a  year,  previously  to  the  cele«» 
bration  of  the  Lord^s  supper.  The  women  wash  those 
of  their  own  sex  in  a  place  apart ;  and  the  men  the 
feet  of  their  brethren.  The  dying  receive  a  benedic- 
tion, and  the  imposition  of  the  bands  of  the  elders. 
Id  some  of  their  meetings  they  give  the  kis«  of  peace, 
men  to  men,  women  to  women. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  concerning  this  sin- 
gular body.  Those  who  are  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  country  may  esteem  it  as  a  sister  church 
which  hffii  preserved  the  venerable  marks  of  antiquity ; 
while  dissenters  will  regret  to  see  an  additional  proof 
that  the  waters  of  the  sanctuary  are  not  to  be  found 
pure  till  we  ascend  up  to  their  source  ^n  the  first 
churches  of  Christ.  Some  will  admire  as  edifying 
rites  what  others  will  condemn  as  superstitious  cere- 
monies. The  music  and  responses  of  their  liturgy^ 
with  many  of  their  ceremonial  observances,  would  be 
dignified  by  the  disciples  of  Laud  with  the  title  of 
beauties  of  holiness  ;  but  to  a  rigid  dissenter  they 
savour  offensively  strong  of  popery.  The  high  church- 
man will  despise  the  methodistic  hymns  as  well  as 
the  compour^d  of  episcopalian  and  presbyterian  ordi- 
pation,  both  of  which  will  charm  the  methodist. 
Where  one  denomination  will  see  Christian  simpli- 
city allied  with  edifying  modes  of  worship  and  fellow- 
ship, another  will  behold  childishness  engrafted  on 
superstition. 

Thai  the  moravian  brethren  have  been  cruelly 
Mpersed  id  well  known.  The  charge  of  immorality 
which  has  been  brought  against  them  has  dishonoured 
p6n€r  but  their  accusers,  The  reader  will  remember 
that  their  superior  sanctity  and  devotion  first  con-* 
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viDced  the  lAottiBed  Wesley  that  he  was  not  a  Chris* 
tian.  As  the  dame  keen-sighted  observer  crossed  land 
and  sea  to  visit  their  abode  at  Hernhutt,  and  see 
where  the  Christians  lived,  the  purity  of  their  morals 
is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  testimony  of  such  a 
witness**. 

How  tnuch  is  it  then  to  be  regretted  that  th^ 
judicious,  temperate,  candid,  and  benevolent  Jortid 
should  speak  of  count  Zinzendorff  as  "  one  of  the 
vilest  of  meii,  the  ififamous  head  of  the  modern  m9ra- 
viansV^  They  have  employed,  indeed,  a  phraseology 
which,  to  those  who  require  a  rigid  propriety  in  every 
religious  expression,  must  appear  highly  exception- 
able. In  their  hymns  and  ancient  formularies  the 
humanity  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  sufferings  which 
he  endured  for  our  salvation,  are  treated  in  a  way  of 

^  It  may,  however^  afford  satisfaction  to  hear  t-he  adclitioual  evi* 
dence  of  one  who  says,  *^  I  feel  myself  bound,  from  near  forty 
yean  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  brethren,  to  speak  of  thos^ 
whom  I  have  known  as  men  full  of  faith  and  df  the  Holy  Ghost* 
and  truly  devoted  to  the  work  and  service  of  our  crucified  Lord.    I 
am   perfectly  convinced  of  the   unfaithful  reports  of  a  Rimiut 
excluded  from  their  society  for  immorality ;  as  of  a  Warburton,.  ft 
LavingtOQ,  and  the  translator  of  Mosheim,  who  have  adopted  the 
caluilinies  of  sd  prejudiced  an  accuser.     1  am  informed  that  the 
impure  and  malignant  note  against  the  brethren,  inserted  by  the 
latter  in  his  ecclesiastical  history,  he  would,  from  a  conviction  of  itf 
injustice,  have  expunged  ;  but  the  copy  being  shown  to  the  author 
of  the  divine  legation,  the  bishop  engaged  him  to  let  it  stand,  and 
there  it  remains,  a  monument  of  the  bitterness,  the  bigotry,  and 
the  falsehood  of  these  accuseifs  of  the  brethren.    With  peculiari- 
ties,  perhaps  some  of  them  exceptionable,  yet  admitting  no  such 
impure  ideas  as  these  men  have  imputed  to  them,  the  more  the 
principles  of  the  brethren  afe  truly  kilown,  and  the  more  intimately 
their  lives  are  scrutinised,  the  more  will  they  be  acknowledged 
among  the  few  faithful  who  follow  the  Lamb  of  God/'    HaUieiite's 
Church  History,  vol.  lU.  page  177. 
'  Voh  It  page  321. 
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Ins  ious  affection,  offensive  to  a  taste  at  all  dis«» 
posed  to  be  fastidious.  Yet  their  books  produce 
an  impression  which  a  pious  mind  wishes  to  perpe- 
tuate. 

In  their  plainness  of  dress  they  strongly  resemble 
qiiakers  or  methodists.  Their  worship  is  exceed- 
iniily  soothing;  and  pleasant  to  the  senses;  for  their 
oru:ans,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  are  played  in  a 
sott  and  solemn  style,  and  their  preachers  are  sel- 
dom spns  of  thunder.  Concerning  their  theological 
system  it  is  diflficult  to  speak.  Calvinists  or  armini- 
ans  they  must  be,  since  there  is  no  neutral  ground 
on  which  any  one  can  stand ;  but  while  they  refer  to 
the  confession  of  Augsburg  as  their  creed,  they  speak 
almost  constantly  of  the  Redeemer,  and  avoid  the 
discussion  of  those  points  on  which  the  two  grand 
parii(^s  in  theology  are  divided.  Their  habit  of  pray- 
in?  to  ihe  Son  of  God,  rather  than  to  the  Father, 
setms  unscriptural,  and  contrary  to  that  peculiar  kind 
of  honour  which  the  inspired  writings  teach  us  to 
pay  to  the  Saviour.  The  office  which  Jesus  Christ 
holds  in  the  divine  plan  of  redemption  renders  it  pro- 
per to  address  the  Father  through  the  mediation  of 
the  Son,  by  whose  merits  and  intercession  alone  he  is 
accessible  and  propitious  to  sinners.  But  while  the 
mnravians  have  erred  in  their  mode  of  honouring  the 
Son  of  God,  as  the  quakers  have  in  their  view  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  socinians  in  an  exclusive  regard 
to  the  Father;  the  Scriptures  ordain  our  baptism 
equally  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  teach  us  equally  to  honour  each  in 
the  way  in  which  they  are  revealed  for  our  salva- 
tion. 

**  The  crown  of  glory  and  diadem  of  beauty  ,^^  which 
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adorns  the  united  brethren,  is  their  zeal  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen.  In  this 
noble  ecHreer  they  have  outstripped  almost  every  other 
communion;  and  though  they  are  neither  numerous, 
nor  wealthy,  nor  powerful,  they  have  accomplished 
Vfhat  would  have  seemed  to  require  the  treasures  of 
princes,  or  the  power  of  sovereign  states. 

The  history  of  the  united  brethren  is  a  subject  of 
Controversy.  Many  will  smile  at  their  high  claims  to 
antiquity;  but  as  they  are  known  to  have  exisited 
ages  before  they  appeared  in  this  country  it  may  be 
lut  equitable  to  allow  them  a  hearing.  They  ascend 
up  to  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Titus  in  Illyricumi  and 
Dalraatia.  "  From  Jerusalem  (says  the  apostle)  and 
round  about  unto  lllyricum  1  have  fully  preached  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Titus  is  departed  from  me  into 
Dalmatia\"  When  the  Sclavonians  rent  these  pro* 
vinces  from  the  Greek  empire,  they  soon  adopted  as 
their,  own  the  Christian  religion  which  they  found 
here.  The  clergy  of  this  country  made  a  stand  in 
behalf  of  purity  of  worship,  for  they  united  with  those 
ofLombardy,  the  native  land  of  the  Waldenses,  in 
refusing  to  appear  at  the  sixth  council  of  Constan- 
tiflople,  on  account  of  image  worship  which  then  ob- 
tained in  the  Greek  church.  In  the  year  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety  Bohemia  and  Moravia  received  the 
Gospel  from  two  Greek  monks,  who  are  thought  to 
have  diffused  the  purer  principles  of  the  Sclavonians, 
because,  when  the  Roman  emperor Otho  united  Bohe- 
mia to  his  empire,  and  brought  the  Greek  Christians 
under  the  see  of  Rome,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
for  themselves  a  liturgy  in  their  own  tongue,  and  free- 
dom from  several  popish  corruptions.     In  the  year 

•  Rom.  XV.  19.        2  Tun.  iv.  10. 
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one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  the  Wal* 
denses  arrived  in  Bohemia,  and  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  pure  religion.  After  having  combinec 
purity  and  zeal,  with  concealment  from  the  ruler 
of  the  apostate  church,  for  more  than  two  hun 
dred  years,  they  were  discovered,  in  the  year  on' 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-one,  by  th 
impfudQPce  of  two  of  their  preachers,  and  disperses 
i>y  the  bla3t  of  persecution.  Re-animated  by  th 
eichortations  of  one  Gregory,  in  the  fifteenth  cen 
tury,  tb^y  attempted  to  combine  in  closer  union 
^d  took  the  nam^  of  fratres  legh  Christie  c 
brethren  of  the  law  of  Christ.  But,  perceiving  tha 
they  wen?  thought  tp  be  ope  of  th^  new  orders  c 
monks,  which  were  now  springing  up  as  mushrooms 
they  took  only  the  n^me  ofjratres^  or  brethren  ;  an 
when  joined  by  Others  from  Bpheniia,  they  ^s^ume 
their  present  title  pf  umfas  Jrairi^m,  the  unity  c 
the  brethren. 

While  tb§y  w^<9  studying  truth  and  purity  in  th 
very  bpsom  pf  ignorar^ce,  corruption,  and  bigotry,  th 
persecution  which  they  endured  induced  them  1 
cast  their  ley^s  around  for  ^asylum  from  the  dn 
gon'^  fj^g^.  Seeing  no  retf^t  within  the  spherie  i 
their  own  knowledge,  they  sent  four  deputies  to  Ix; 
vel,  and  inquire  *'  jf  there  were  any  where  n  livir 
church  free  from  errors  and  superstition,  and  riegi 
Uted  aceofding  to- Christ^s  laws,  with  which  tb^ 
migiit  unite/^  Failing  m  this  research,  they  resolve 
that  if  God  should  in  future  raivse  up  reformers 
the  church,  they  would  make  a  common  cause  wii 
th^m^ 

Wb^n  Erasmus  began  to  attract  the  attention  * 

^  Crantz,  page  9^.« 
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the  Christian  world,  the  united  brethren  sent  their 
confession  of  iaith  to  this  distinguished  scholar,  who, 
with  his  characteristic  indecision,  professed  to  ap^ 
prove,  but  refused  to  espouse  their  cause". 

The  fame  which  Luther  acquired  as  a  reformer. 
Induced  the  brethren  to  send  to  him  John  Horn 
and  Michael  Weiss.  Luther,  delighted  to  find  that  a 
people  yet  remained  to  co-operate  with  hioi,  hailed 
them  as  brethren,  and  said,  ^^  be  ye  apostles  of  the 
B(^emians,  and  I  and  mine  will  be  apostles  of  the 
Germans/^  When  Calvin  became  acquainted  with 
them,  he  also  assured  them  of  his  fraternal  affection. 
John  Alasco  is  claimed  by  the  united  brethren  as  the 
£rst  person  .who  brought  their  principles  and  worship 
into  England. 

At  Fulneck,  in  Moravia,  the  former  cure  of  the 
celebrated  scholar  Comenius,  a  company  of  the  bre** 
thren  remained,  among  whom  a  considerable  revival 
took  place,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty,  by  means  of  Christian  David.  Availing 
himself  of  their  new  ardour  and  detachment  from 
the  world,  and  reflecting  on  the  evils  which  they 
had  suffered  from  want  of  toleration,  he  applied  to 
Nicholas  Lewis  count  of  Zinzendorff  who  allowed 
them  to  settle  in  his  estates  in  Upper  Lusatia. 
A  number  of  families  were  conducted  thither  by 
Christian  David,  who  formed  their  new  settle- 
ment, which  they  called  Hernhutt,  or  the  Lord's 
Watch. 

From  this  period  the  moravians  date  their  modern 
history.  Count  Zinzendorflf,  after  a  time,  joined  their 
communion,  which,  when  other  protestantd  were 
contenting  themselves  with  their  own  privileges,  i^m- 

*  Craptz,  page  41. 
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ployed  its  force  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen*' 
This  introduced  the  Sixnety  into  England.     Count 
ZinzendorflT  arrivins:  in  London,  Jauuarv  the  tweo- 
tieth,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  aod 
thirty-seven,  to  confer  with  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,  became   acquainted  with    general  Oglethorp> 
and  the  trustees  of  the  colony  of  Georsjia,  with  whom 
he  arranged  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  mo- 
ravian  mis^ision  on  the  American  continent.     At  the 
return  of  Mr.  John  Wesley  from  Georgia,  he  com- 
m  nded  the  brelhren  as  the  first  specimens  of  living 
Chrisriunitv  which  the  world  afforded ;  so  that  Crantz 
says.'    the  brethren  were  much  sought  for  by  pious* 
persons,  wlio  took  them  into  the  church  vestries  where 
conversati(Mi>  were  held  on  religious  subjects.  ] 

Thii    Moravians    had,   in  the  year  one   thousand 
sevt  n   hundred  and  forty-two,  twelve  hundred  per- 
sons of  their  communion  in  England;  but  Mr.  John 
Wesley,  who  had  introduced  them  into  this  country, 
now  began  to  dislike  many  of  their  expressions,  and 
to  meditate  a  separation.      The  causes  and  manner  of 
the  division  are  differently  represented  by  the  oppo- 
site parties.     From  this  time,  Mr.  Wesley  waged  war 
with   the  sect  which  he  had  contributed  to  render 
indigenous  to  our  soil ;  for  he  not  only  charged  them 
with  antinomianism,  but  with  a  gross  imposition  on 
the  government  in  the  account  which  they  gave  of 
themselves  to  parliament,  and  even  with  such  imtno- 
ralities  as  must  render  either  them  or  their  accuser 
hiffhiv  blameahle*. 

When  count  Zinzendorff  re-visited  England,  in  the 

*  "  As  for  the  teachers  in  their  church,  it  is  my  solemn  belief  (I 
speak  it  with  ^v'w?  and  reluctance)  that  they  are  no  better  than'a 
kind  of  protestant  Jesuits/'     Wesley*^  Journals,  vol.  II.  page  151. 
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year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine,  he 
found  the  brethren  bitterly  maligned  in  the  press  and 
in  conversation,  in  the  senate  as  well  as  among  the 
people.     The  petition  which  they  presented  to  par- 
liament to  obtain  for  their  more  scrupulous  members 
exemption  from  oaths  and  bearing  arms  was,  there« 
i    fore,  not  carried  without  most  violent  opposition. 
For  the  origin  of  the  odium  under  which  the  brethren 
laboured  at  this  time,  the  reader  is  referred  to  their 
own  words^. 

The  death  of  count  Zinzendorff  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty,  was  a  severe  loss 
to  the  brethren.  They  have  been  accused  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  whom  some  will  think  the  last  who  should 
fiing  about  such  accusations,  of  making  the  count 
m  infallible  head  of  their  church.  But  they  protest, 
that  while  they  honour  his  memory,  and  value  his 
writi&gs,  they  pay  him  no  other  respect  than  is  due 

^  <'  In  Wetter avia,  ia  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ftrty-sixy  the  evil  appeared  and  spread  of  trifling,  ridiculous,  and 
censurable  expressions,  of  a  figurative  kind,  concerning  religion, 
whicb,  in  some,  produced  licentious  impudence.     The  beginning 
of  it  arose  not  from  irreligious  principles,  nor  did  it  end  in  immoral 
practices.     The  cause  of  it  was  an  extravagant  and  fanatic  joy, 
which  gave  rise  to  inconsiderate  expressions.     A  joyous  perfection 
ims  eagerly  pursued,  which,  however,  was  not  attained,  since  the 
depth,  both  of  human  depravity,  and  of  the  atonement  and  sanctifi* 
cation,  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  two-fold  knowledge  can 
alone  produce  and  preserve  a  true  and  solid  peace  of  mind,  was 
foi^tten.     It  was  a  terrible  sifting  time.    Count  Zinzendorff  him- 
self is  said  to  have  adopted  the  reprehensible  language  of  the  fana- 
tics, with  a  view  to  win  them  back  to  the  soberness  of  truth.     But 
the  charges  of  immodesty  brought  against  him  are  thrown  back  on 
those  who  wrote  his  extemporary  sermoit%  and   published  them 
without  his  knowledgre  or   consent.     His    utmost    efibrts    could 
^scarcely  purge  the  society  from  accusations  which  were  industri- 
Dusly  propagated  against  them  by  some  distinguished  names." 
%'OL.  III.  I 
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to  an  eminent  minister  who  powe^ully  contributei 
to  promote  tiie  cause  of  religion  in  tiiat  communioi 
in  which  he  lived  and  laboured. 

After  the  death  of  this  distinguished  nobleman,  th 
interests  of  the  unity  were  extensively  promoted  b 
the  labours  of  other  brethren,    Peter  Boehler  is  men  — 
tioned  as  a  burning  and  shining  light.     The  brethreirr 
revere  also  the  memory  of  Benjamin  La  Trobe,  whGH 
has  deserved  well  of  the  church  of  Christ  amon^ 
other  denominations  in  Britain,  by  translating  intcn 
English  Crantz's  interesting  account  of  the  moraviaiiH 
mission  to  Greenland.    John  Caldwell  laboured  witha 
success  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.    Mr.  Gambold^ 
rector  of  Stanton  Uarcourtj  in  Oxfordshire,  resignedi 
his  living,  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  living  wholly 
with  the  brethren,  among  whom  he  became  a  bishop. 
In  another  way  the  church  of  England  contributed 
to  the  credit  and  support  of  the  united  brethren  ;  for 
Dr.  \y'ilson,  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  consented 
to  accept  the  office  of  administrator  of  the  reformed 
tropus,  or  branch  of  the  unity,  and  thus  held  towards 
the  calvinistic  and  presbyterian  brethren,  the  same 
relation  which  count  ZinzendorfF  sustained  towards 
the  Lutherans.  The  brethren,  however,  seem  to  have 
derived  no  other  advantage  from  his  Catholicism  than 
the  empty  honour  of  a  name. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

irSTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  UNDER  THE 
REIGNS  OF  THE  TWO  FIRST  PRINCES  OF  THE 
HOUSE    OF    HANOVER. 

SECTION  I. 

AXf:   OF    RELIGIOUS    LIBERTY    DURING   THE    REIGN    OF 

GEORGE    THE    FIRST. 

Lhe  toleration  enjoyed  in  Britain  previously  to  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  was  established 
it  a  critical  moment,  when  the  agitations  of  the 
liation  enabled  a  wise  and  energetic  prince  to  act 
according  to  his  own  enlightened  views,  which  were 
^^  too  liberal  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Re- 
"gious  freedom  therefore,  like  premature  fruits  in  an 
Unfavourable  soil  and  climate,  held  but  a  precarious 
-^istence,  depending  upon  the  life  of  him  to  whom 
^^  owe  its  introduction ;  so  that,  when  he  was  re- 
moved, his  successor  had  nearly  succeeded  in  de- 
l^iving  our  isle  of  this  palladium.  But  the  same 
^nd  providence  which  had  already  saved  us  by  one 
^feign  prince,  again  rescued  us  by  another,  and  em- 
Icyed  the  house  of  Hanover  to  perfect  what  had 
^en  begun  by  that  of  Orange. 

On  hearing  of  Anne's  fatal  illness,  the  whig  lords 
^bo  had  retired  from  court  returned  unasked,  and 
^sumed  their  places  at  the  privy  council,  under  the 
'^ofession  of  rallying  round  the  constitution,  and 

I  2 
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securing  the  protestant  succession.     The  tones,  in- 
deed, affected  to  welcome  them  at  this  crisis,  and 
betrayed   no  symptoms  of  having  ever  entertained 
any  serious  design  of  restoring  the  exiled  family. 
But  before  we  discard  the  accusation  as  the  mere 
calumny  of  party  violence,  let  us  reflect  how  long 
the  tories  had  been  in  power,  and  ask  whether  they 
had  not  done  all  that  was  possible  or,  at  least,  pru- 
dent ;  and  whether  it  was  not  natural  for  them,  when 
they  found  their  schemes  blasted  by  the  death  of  the 
queen,  to  assume  an  air  of  innocence  and  satisfac- 
tion, and  thus  pay  their  court  to  a  prince  from  whose 
sceptre    they  could  not  escape.      In  this  light,  at 
least,  the  conduct  of  the  defeated  party  seems  to  have 
been  viewed  by  George  the  first,  who,  ascribing  the 
quiet  possession  of  the  throne  to  the  active  zeal  of 
the  whigs,  took  them  into  his  bosom,  and  gave  them 
,the  necks  of  their  enemies.     The  duke  of  Marlbo- 
borough  returned  to  England,  and  was  succeeded  in 
his  exile  by  Bolingbrooke,  who  had  proved  that  infi- 
dels can  persecute  as  well  as  credulous  catholics. 

The  language  of  the  government  now  sanctioned 
the  former  suspicions  of  whigs  and  dissenters,  by 
official  declarations  that  the  late  ministry  were  work- 
ing in  the^dark,  to  introduce  a  popish  instead  of  a 
protestant  prince,  to  the  ruin  of  the  civil  and  religi- 
ous liberties  of  the  empire.  After  the  Stewarts  had 
made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  regain  the  throne,  the 
preamble  of  the  land-tax  bill  thus  addresses  the  king: 
"  the  most  implacable  of  your  majesty^s  enemies  will 
not  attribute  the  late  unnatural  rebellion  to  any  one 
act  done  by  your  majesty,  since  your  happy  accession 
to  the  throne  of  your  ancestors,  but  even  they  will 
allow  that  all  the  mischiefs,  burthens,  and  calamities^ 
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"which  shall  attend  the  rebellion,  are  in  truth  owing 
to  the  pernicious  counsels  given  by  some  persons  in 
the  late  maleadministration,  when,  under   pretence 
of  procuring  peace  slbroad,  the  present  destructive 
war  was  projected  to  be  brought  into  the  very  bowels 
Oif  our  native  country  at  home,  when  a  popish  army 
:    was  to  be  the  protector  of  our  holy  religion  V     After 
such  a  declaration,  it  will  not  be  deemed  wonderful 
that  the  dissenters,  whose  fears  of  future  evils  were 
heightened  by  the  sense  of  present  sufferings,  should 
credit  the  worst  reports  of  tory  machinations,  and 
expect  that,  as  they  gained  the  toleration  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Stewarts,  they  should  be  deprived  of  it 
by  their  return. 

Had  the  king,  however,  imitated  the  air  of  unsus«» 

pecting  candour  which  the  torres  acted  so  well,  sind 

abstained  from  insulting  a  fallen  foe,  he  would  have 

more  completely  rivalled  them  in  policy,  and  might 

have  ruled  an  unanimous  people.     But  such  wise 

and  magnanimous  conduct  would  probably  have  been 

less  propitious  to  religious  liberty,  to  which  the  tories 

had  proved  themselves  deadly  enemies ;  for  if  they 

had  been  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  early  councils  of 

the  house  of  Hanover,  they  might  have  impeded  the 

national  return  from  the  retrograde  course   which 

toleration    had  taken  in  the  latter  years   of  queen 

Anne,  and  prevented  the  rescinding  of  those  acts 

which  embittered  the  lives  of  the  dissenters,  over 

whosef  heads  the  axe  was  suspended.     To  the  best 

interests  of  men,  therefore,    it  was  a  felicity  that 

George  the  first  set  himself  instantly  and  heartily  to 

unravel  the  web,which  his  predecessor  had  employed 

her  last  days  to  weave,  in  order  to  entangle  the  coQ* 

sciences  of  her  subjects. 

« Ifhtoric  Register,,  vol.  I.  page  200^ 
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The  king,  immediately  on  bis  arrival,  declared  to 
the  privy  council  that  hie  was  determined  ta  adhere 
to  the  principles  of  toleration,  and  endeavour  to  unite 
all  his  protestant  subjects,  by  affording  them  all  eqiial 
protection.     This  confirmed   the  hopes   which  the 
dissenters   had   already  entertained.      Mr.   Thomas 
Bradbury,  one  of  their  ministers,  gloried  in   being 
the  first  man  in  the  British  empire  who  proclaimed 
king   George.     Mr.   John    Bradbury,    his    brother, 
was  employed,  during  queen    Anne^s   last   illness, 
to  watch  the  event;  and   when   he  received  from 
the   Hanover    resident    information    of   her  death, 
which  happened  on  a  Sunday  morning,  he  immedi* 
ately  went  to  Fetter-lane,  where  Thomas  Bradbury 
was  preaching,  and  by  holding  up  a  white  handker- 
chief, the  appointed  signal,    announced  the  joyful 
tidings.     The   preacher    immediately   proceeded  to 
offer  up  to  heaven  the  prayer^  as  sincere  as  it  was 
loyal,    "  God  save  king   George,'^   and  closed   the 
service,    according  to   the    custom  of  those  days,, 
by  giving  out  a  part  of  the  eighty-ninth  psalm  in 
Patrick's  version,  which  was  admirably  adapted  to 
the   important   occasion.     The  same  ardent    friend 
of   civil*  and  religious   liberty,    whose  wit  was  as 
prompt    as    his    courage    was     undaunted,     going 
with  the  dissenting  ministers  to  court,   to  congra- 
tulate the  king  on  his  accession,  was  accosted   by 
a  nol)loman*,   who    seeing  them  dressed  in  cloaks, 
as  the  rule  then  was  at  court,  asked  with  a  sneer, 
*'  what  is  this,  sir,  a  funeral  ?"    To  which  he  replied, 
*'  no,  my  lord,  it  is  a  resurrection.^'  The  quakers  also 
showed  their  attachment  to  the  same  generous  cause ; 
for  George  Whitehead,  who  presented  their  congra- 
tulury  address  to  the  king,  having  requested  to  b^ 
*  This  is  said  to  bave  beuv  Votd  B(^lv[v^tQQ.ke. 
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introduced  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  said  to  him,  "  if 
the  king  thy  father  and  thyself  do  stand  for  the  tole- 
ration, for  liberty  of  conscience  to  be  kept  inviolable, 
God  will  stand  by  you\^^ 

One  of  the  first  of  those  laws  which  were  passed 
in  this  reign  for  the  extension  or  security  of  religious 
freedom,  was  in  behalf  of  the  quakers.  Their  affirma- 
tion was  already  accepted  in  civil  causes  instead  of 
an  oath.  But  as  this  was  conceived  to  be  an  untried 
and  hazardous  experiment  in  legislation,  the  indul- 
gence, when  granted  in  king  William^s  reign,  was 
limited  to  a  certain  term  of  years,  that  opportunity 
might  be  afforded  to  ascertain  whether  a  nation  could 
exist,  where  the  solemn  affirmation  of  a  sober  man, 
who  shews  so  much  conscience  as  to  suffer  for  his 
religion,  could  be  deemed  equivalent  to  the  oath  of 
any  lewd,  drunken  profligate,  whose  execrations  and 
appeals  to  the  Deity  accompany  every  sentence  he 
utters,  whether  true  or  false.  The  result  of  this 
grave,  national  experiment  was,  that  the  quakers  hav- 
ing passed  honourably  through  their  course  of  pro- 
bation, obtained,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  a  renewal  of  the  indulgence,  with- 
out any  limitation  of  time;  so  that  it  became  a  per-r 
petual  Jaw  of  the  realm,  that  the  affirmation  of  a 
quaker  should  be  admitted  in  civil  suits  at  law  as 
equivalent  to  an  oath,  and  the  breach  of  it  be  subject 
to  all  the  penalties  of  perjury.  In  the  house  of  Lords 
an  additional  clause  was  inserted  in  the  act,  extend- 
ing the  indulgence  to  Scotland  and  the  Briti-sh  colo^ 
Dies  for  five  years. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  nation 
was  yet  so  completely  recovered  from  the  derange- 

**  Gough's  History  of  the  Quaken. 
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inentof  high  church  and  Sacheverel,  as  to  be  per- 
fectly sane  in  all  its  notions,  and  decent  in  all 
conduct.     There  were  multitudes  who  considered  it-n 
bard  not  to  be  allowed   to  persecute  by  law,  and^l 
therefore  determined  to  avenge  themselves  and  their ^ 
defeated  party,  by  setting  the  law  at  defiance,  m  order 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  worrying  dissenters^   For  who  - 
^ould  expect  such  a  party  to  die  without  a  struggle  ? 
With  the  revival  of  the  old  cry,  **  the  church  is  in 
danger,'^  they  introduced  the  additional  remark,  that 
if  the  good  old  church  of  England  was  to  be  destroyed, 
it  mattered  not  whether  by  a  Lutheran  king,  George, 
or  by  a  catholic,  James  the  third.     But  the  expiring 
tyger  was  too  weak  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
by  his  roar.     The  seditious  pamphlets  which  were 
industriously    circulated,    though    not    deficient  in 
venom,  wanted  point  to  sting;  for,  considering  the 
talents  and  learning  of  some  of  the  Jacobites  in  church 
and  state,  their  productions  were  contemptibly  fee- 
ble and  spiritless^ 

*=  Dennon*s  account  of  the  late  campaigns  of  the  French  in 
Egypt  relates,  that  one  of  the  wounded  soldiers  being  observed 
ip  the  attempt  to  strangle  a  Turk,  who  lay  bleeding  by  his  side, 
was  asked  by  his  officer  how  he  could  be  so  barbarous  ?  To  whom 
the  dying  soldier  replied,  "  you  talk  very  finely ;  for  you  are  at 
your  ease.  But  1,  who  have  but  a  few  moments  to  live,  must  have 
enjoyment  while  T  can."  The  dying  tories  seemed  eager  thus  to 
enjoy  themselves  while  they  could. 

**  At  Oxford,  however,  they  succeeded  in  blowing  into  a  flame 
the  malice  and  bigotry  of  the  populace.  "  On  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-eighth  of  May,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifteen,  a  great  mob  of  scholars,  and  other  inliabitants  of  Ox- 
ford, rose  and  gutted,  as  they  called  it,  the  presbyterian  meeting- 
house, breaking  all  the  wincjows,  and  carrying  away  the  doors, 
benches,  wainscot,  and  seats,  with  which  they  made  a  bonfire," 
**  Having  heard  of  their  intention  (says  a  quaker)  to  use  our 
)meeting-house  as  they  had  done  that  of.  the  presbyterians,  an 
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The  demolition  of  meeting-houses,  though  furiously 
accomplished,wasinnocentsport,  when  compared  with 
the  grand  measures  of  the  party  for  the  destruction  of 
all  liberty,  civil  and  religious.  A  rebellion  broke  out  in 

advertisement  thereof  was  drawn  up,  directed  to  the  mayor  and 
sent  by  a  friend :  the  mayor  was  not  at  home,  but  his  servant  pro- 
mised to  deliver  it  to  him.     But  we  obtained  no  benefit  by  our 
tpplication  to  the  magistrate  for  protection.   Aftef  the  meeting,  we 
letumed  to  our  quarters,  and  about  nine  in  the  evening,  hearing  a 
^eat  noise  of  the  mob  at  a  distance,  we  had  soon  an  account  that 
they  were  using  our  meeting-house  as  they  -had  done  that  of  the 
Presbyterians  the  night  before.     They  broke  in  by  violence,  and 
took  away  all  the  forms  and  seats  that  were  loose,  and  taking  ^off 
the  doors  from  their  hinges  they  burned  them  in  their  bonfire. 
Tbey  broke  into  the  dwelling-house  of  our  ancient  friend  Thomas 
Nichol's  daughter,  who  was  a  widow,  making  great  destruction 
and  shedding  some  blood.     From  thence  they  went  to  the  baptist 
meeting*house,  and  destroyed  it  in  the  like  manner.     By  the  time 
all  was  over,  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  there  came  in 
to  us  some  of  the  sober  neighbours,  who  told  us  the  mob*s  uurea- 
sonable  reasons  for  their  violence  and  outrage.     They  said  that 
some  of  the  low  party  being  at  a  tavern  in  the  town,  drank  healths 
and  confusions,  and  talked  of  burning  the  pictures  of  the  late 
qu€*en  and  Sacheverel ;  so  'that,  in  revenge,  they  gutted  the  pres-. 
byterian  meeting-house.     Their  pretence  for  using  the  friends  in 
the  same  manner  was,  because  we  voted  for  the  low  members  of 
the  present  parliament.     But  it  seems  to  have  been  principally 
intended  as  an  act  of  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  restoration,  it 
being  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  and  also  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
their  Sunday,  on  which  day,  considering  the  temper  of  the  times, 
of  which  this  riot  is  but  one  specimen,  and  the  spirit  of  many  of  the 
public  teachers,  and  the  usual  topics  insisted  on  in  their  discourses 
on  this  day,  it  is  rather  more  than  probable  that  their  sermons  had 
no  tendenc)'  to  allay  this  ferment.     We  went  the  next  morning  to 
view  the  ruins  of  the  meeting-house,  and  of  our  friend  Nichol's 
dwelling,  and  as  we  were  at  the  former,  I  stood  upon  a  small  emi* 
nence,  and  looking  over  the  ruins,  many  scholars  and  other  people 
being  there,  I  said  pretty  loudly,  so  that  all  might  hear,  can  these 
be  the  effects  of  religion  and  learning.^      Some  of  the  scholars 
seemed  ashamed,  and  said  it  was  the  mob.  But  a  spectator  re^lv«d. 
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the  north,  and  was,  after  a  time,  headed  by  the  pre- 
tender himself;  but  with  the  fatuity  which  seemed 
entailed  on  the  counsels  of  the  family ;  so  that  the 
rebels  were  soon  crashed,  and  many  both  of  the 
leaders  and  the  tools  of  the  party  paid  the  forfeit  of 
their  lives.  Among  these  was  a  clergyman,  who 
was  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution  in  the  canonical 
habits  of  the  church  of  England,  which  so  raised  the 
compassion  of  those  who  had  no  mercy  on  meeting- 
houses, that  many  of  them  sighed,  sobbed,  and  wept 
bitterly,  and  some,  particularly  of  the  softer  sex, 
snatched  kisses  from  him  as  he  passed  by.  When  he 
was  removed  from  the  sledge,  on  which  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Tyburn,  and  put  into  a  cart,  he  began  to 
read  his  speech  to  the  people,  which  was  soqn  per- 
ceived to  be  of  such  an  inflammatory  tendency,  that 
the  sheriff  forbade  him  to  proceed*. 

you  yourselves  were  that  mob,  and  you  will  be  overtaken  with  just 
punishment."  Gough.  A  kindred  spirit  raised  similar  tumults  at 
'  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Chippenham,  Reading,  Norwich,  and  some 
other  towns  where  dissenters  were  insulted,  and  their  places  of 
worship  burned. 

•  It  was  the  next  day  printed  and  published  under  the  title  of  a 
**  True  Copy  of  the  Paper  delivered  to  the  Sherifis  of  London,  by 
William  Paul,  a  clergyman ;  who  was  drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered 
at  Tyburn,  for  high  treason  against  his  majesty  king  George,  July 
the  thirteenth,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen.  After 
observing  that  he  was  just  going  to  appear  in  an  eternal  world,  he 
lays,  "  1  ask  pardon  of  God  and  the  king  for  having  violated  my 
loyalty,  by  taking  most  abominable  oaths  in  defence  of  usurpation 
against  my  lawful  sovereign,  king  James  the  third.  You  see,  my 
countrymen,  by  my  habit,  that  I  die  a  son,  though  a  very  unworthy 
one,  of  the  qhurch  of  England*  But  I  would  not  have  you  think  I 
am  a  member  of  the  schismatical  church,  whose  bishops  set  them- 
Belves  up  in  opposition  to  those  orthodox  fathers,  who  were  unlaw- 
fully and  invalidly  deprived  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  next 
fbing  I  have  to  do  is,  to  exhort  you  all.  Christian  friends,  to  return 
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As  Oxford  was  corifsidered  the  nursery  of  these 
clergymen  who  raised  the  cry  of  church  and  king 
(meaning  by  church,  intolerance,  and  by  king,  the 
pretender),  that  university  was  strictly  watched,  and 
treated  with  some  severity.  Major-general  Pepper, 
with  a  strong  detachment  of  dragoons,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city  one  morning  at  day  break,  declaring 
that  he  would  instantly  shoot  any  of  the  students, 
who  should  appear  out  of  the  bounds  of  their  own  col- 
leges. Two  or  three  young  scholars,  having  disco- 
vered, when  wine  had  thrown  them  off  their  guard, 
the  bent  of  their  inclinations,  by  uttering  good 
wishes  for  the  pretender,  and  drinking  his  health,  it 

to  your  duty.     Remember  th^t  king  James  the  third  is  your  right- 
fill  sovereign.     Before  the  revolution,  you  thought  your  relig^oD^ 
liberties,  and  properties  in  danger,  and  I  pray  you  to  consider  how 
you  have  preserved  them  by  rebelling.     Are  they  not  ten  times 
more  precarious  than  ever  ?     Is  it  not  evident,  that  the  revolution^ 
instead  of  keeping  out  popery,  has  let  in  atheism  ?    Do  not  heresies 
abound  every  day  ?     And  are  not  the  teachers  of  fklse  doctrines 
patronised  by  the  great  men  in  the  government?     This  shews  the 
kindness  and  affection  they  have  for  the  church  !  And  to  give  you 
another  instance  of  their  respect  and  reverence  for  it :  you  are  now 
going  to  see  a  priest  of  the  church  of  England  murdered  for  doing 
his  duty  (reading  prayers  in  the  rebel  army,  and  praying  for  the 
pretender  at  Preston).     For  it  is  not  me  they  strike  at  so  particu- 
larly, but  it  is  through  me,  they  would  wound  the  priesthood,  bring 
disgrace. upon  the  gown,  and  a  scandal  upon  my  sacred  function. 
But  they  would  do  well  to  remember,  that  he  who  despises  Christ's 
priests,  despises  Christ,  and  he,  who  despises  him,  despises  him  that 
sent  him.     As  to  my  body,  I  wish  I  had  quarters  enough  to  send  to 
every  parish  in  the  kingdom,  to  testify  that  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England  was  martyred  for  being  loyal  to  the  king.'* 
About  the  same  time,  another  clerg}'man  of  the  church  of  England^ 
Edward  Bisse,  was  convicted  at  the  assizes  at  Wells,  in  Somerset- 
shire, on  four  several  informations  against  him,  for  making  his 
ministry  the  vehicle  of  opposition  to  the  house  of  Hanover.    His- 
toric Register,  for  17I8. 
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was  industriously  reported  to  the  government.  The 
vice-chanc  llor,  heads  of  houses,  and  proctors  of  the 
university,  aware  of  the  unfavourable  reflections  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  thought  it  necessary  to 
publish  a  declaration  of  their  abhorrence  of  seditious 
practices,  and  their  determination  to  punish  all  offen- 
ders to  the  utmost  rigour  of  their  statutes.  This, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  the  ministry,  who,  instead  of 
treating  the  lads  with  that  magnanimous  forbearance 
which  their  insignificance  in  numbers,  talents,  rank, 
and  connection  should  have  produced,  betrayed  the 
soreness  of  a  feeble  mind,  and  sent  down  a  messenger 
of  state  to  take  the  offenders  into  custody.  Two  of 
them  were  tried  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and 
being  found  guilty,  were  sentenced  to  walk  through 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  with  a  specification  of 
their  crime  affixed  to  their  foreheads,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
five  nobles  each,  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and 
to  find  security  for  their  good  behaviour,  for  the  term 
of  seven  years  after  their  liberation.  This  was  too 
much  like  breaking  a  fly  upon  the  wheel ;  but  when 
it  is  said  by  the  continuator  of  Rapin,  that  many 
people  thought  they  saw  the  proceedings  of  the  Star 
Chamber  revived  in  the  severity  of  this  sentence,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Star  Chamber  punish-^ 
ed  men  for  quietly  following  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences  in  the  worship  of  God  ;  but  this  was  the 
sentence  of  laws  enacted  for  the  security  of  the 
throne.  ' 

The  adniinistration,  indeed,  acted  an  impolitic 
part  in  seizing  this  opportunity  to  vent  its  hatred 
against  the  whole  body  to  which  the  offenders  be- 
longed. Oxford,  which  had  so  often  blown  the 
trumpet  of  alarm,  to  sound  the  church  in  danger,  and  to 
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summon  the  hosts  of  bigotry  to  war  against  dissenters, 
now  had  an  opportunity  of  tasting  for  themselves  the 
bitterness  of  popular  odium;  for  the  cry  of  jacobitism 
was  loudly  raised  against  them,  so  that  when  the 
university  presented  to  his  majesty  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation on  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  it  was 
rejected  with  disdain,  as  the  disgusting  pretence  of 
hypocritical  disloyalty.     An   attempt  was  made  to 
subject  their  statutes  to  the  inspection  of  the  king's 
council;  but  this,  when  argued  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  was  condemned  by  the  judges.     The  court, 
however,  granted  an  information  against  Dr.  Purnel, 
the  vice-chancellor,  for  his  behaviour  in  the  affair  of 
the  disorderly  students  ;  which  was  afterwards  coun- 
termanded; for,  on  a  more  cool  investigation,  it  ap- 
peared that  his  conduct  was  unexceptionable.     But, 
by  order  of  parliament,  the  Oxford  decree,  which  was 
passed  in  the  days  of  the  Stewarts,  pronouncing  the 
doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  resistance  to  tyranny  ai 
damnable  tenet,  was  now  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  impolicy  of  provoking 
a  nest  of  hornets,  and  of  the  injustice  of  making  a 
whole  body  accountable  for  the  faults  of  some  of  its 
members,  it  certainly  is  consoling  to  see  the  enemies 
of  mens  dearest  liberties  deprived  of  the  power  to 
execute  the  mischief  which  is  in  their  hearts.  l( 
there  are  times  when  governments  cannot  make  all 
their  subjects  easy,  who  would  not  wish  that  the 
heavy  arm  of  power  should  be  laid  on  those  who  hate 
their  neighbour's  welfare ;  so  that  they  may  be  at 
large  whose  principles  would  admit  others  to  share 
with  them  in  all  their  privileges?  Oxford  and  high 
church  having  thus  rendered  tlK'mselves  obnoxious 
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to  the  government,  were  exposed  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  the  former  victims  of  intolerance  bask 
in  the  sunshine  of  royal  smiles. 

While  Oxford  sunk  under  the  weight  of  monkish 
bigotry,  her  sister  Cambridge,  which  had  frequently 
distinguished  herself  by  the  liberality  which  should 
ever  accompany  science  and  religion,  proportionably 
rose  in  favour,  and,  taking  prudent  care  to  cultivate 
the  good  opinion  of  the  court,  received  some  peculiar 
tokens  of  kindness.  The  king  purchased,  at  the  price 
of  six  thousand  pounds,  the  library  of  Dr.  Moore, 
the  lately  deceased  bishop  of  Ely,  containing  about 
thirty  thousand  valuable  books,  and  presented  them 
to  the  favoured  university,  where  they  now  form  the 
best  part  of  the  public  library'. 

To  dissenters  the  progress  of  religious  liberty  in 
another  direction  is  more  interesting.  The  test 
and  occasional  conformity  acts,  and  the  schism  bill, 
which  had  odiously  oppressed  them,  began  now  to 

^  This,  added  to  the  circumstance  of  the  troop  of  horse  sent  tf> 
Oxford,  gave  occasion  to  the  pair  of  well-known  epigrams. 
The  king  observing,  with  judicious  eyes, 
The  state  of  both  his  universities, 
To  one  he  sends  a  regiment:  for  why  ? 
That  learned  body  wanted  loyalty. 
To  th'  other,  books  he  gave,  as  well  discerning. 
How  much  that  loi/al  body  wanted  learning. 
Which  was  answered  by  the  following : 

The  king  to  Oxford  sent  his  troops  of  horse. 
For  tories  own  no  argument  but^^ce; 
With  equal  care,  to  Cambridge,  books  he  sent. 
For  whigs  allow  no  force^  but  argument. 
The,  former  of  these  jeux  d'esprit  has  been  attributed  both  to 
Dr.  Trapp  and  Mr.  Wharton,  and  the  latter  epigram,  which  com- 
pelled even  Dr.  Johnson  to  praise  a  Cambridge  man,  is  ascribed  t^ 
sir  William  Browne,  the  physician. 
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attract  the  attention  of  the  government.  Some  mem- 
bers of  parliament  having  privately  discoursed  on  the 
breach  of  court  proikiises  to  the  dissenters,  agreed  to 
meet  in  order  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  seeking  the 
repeal  of  the  intolerant  laws.  Their  numbers  increas<» 
ed  so  rapidly,  that,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventeen, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  members  of  the  House  of- 
Commons  assembled  at  a  tavern,  to  consult  whether 
a  bill  should  be  brought  into  parliament  to  repeal  the 
act  against  occasional  conformity.  Lord  Moles- 
worth,  Mr.  Jessop,  and  sir  Richard  Steele,  addressed 
the  company,  to  prove  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
relieving  the  dissenters  of  those  odious  disabilities 
which  had  been  imposed  on  them  in  the  last  reign, 
on  account  of  their  zeal  for  the  protestant  succession. 
They  urged  the  expediency  of  putting  these  hearty 
friends  of  the  king  int6  a  capacity  to  serve  him  and 
their  country  in  every  way,  and  said  that  they  had 
reason  to  believe  such  a  bill  would  be  very  acceptable 
to  his  majesty.  The  majority  of  the  assembly  were 
of  this  opinion,  but  Mr.  Tufnel,  who  had  consulted 
a  person  high  in  office,  and  found  that  the  court  was 
apprehensive  such  a  bill  would  meet  with  serious 
opposition  in  the  house  of  peers,  advised  the  assembly 
to  defer  the  measure  rather  than  risk  a  defeat.  He 
said,  "I'have  already  so  often  declared  against  the 
occasional  act,  that  I  hope  nobody  will  suspect  me 
of  entertaining  any  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  its  re- 
peal. For  besides  the  reasonableness  and  justice  of 
the  measure,  gratitude  demands  that  we  should  take 
off  a  mal-k  of  infamy,  which  the  enemies  of  the  pro- 
testant succession  have  put  upon  the  best  friends  of 
the  present  reigning  family.     But  the  question  is. 
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whether  we  ought  not  to  defer  our  application  to  a 
more  favourable  opportunity/^  Several  nvembers 
were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  Mr.  Stanhope  having 
urged  the  immediate  introduction  of  the  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  odious  act,  the  assembly  agreed  to  meet 
again  on  the  subject.  At  this  subsequent  meeting, 
where  lord  Molesworth  was  chairman,  an  intimation 
wa9  received  from  one  of  the  ministers  of  state,  that 
most  of  the  obstacles  which  might  have  prevented 
the  passing  of  the  bill  were  removed,  which  encou- 
raged the  assembly  to  proceed  in  preparing  to  intro- 
duce the  business  in  parliament.  But,  while  it  was 
reported  that  six  or  seven  of  the  bishops  acknowledged 
the  injustice  done  to  the  dissenters,  and  promised  not 
to  oppose  the  repeal,  the  affair  was  still  delayed  for 
some  time^ 

In  the  following  April,  these  meetings  occasioned 
,  angry. reflections  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Smith,  in  a  speech  full  of  reproaches  on  the  errors  of 
the  ministry,  said,  "  was  it  not  an  error  to  form  parties 
and  cabals  in  order  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act 
against  occasional  conformity  ?"  To  which  Mr.  Bar- 
rington  Shute  replied,  that  nothing,  in  his  opinion, 
was  either  more  just,  or  more  reasonable,  than  the 
repeal  of  the  act  against  xiissenters,  and  he  could  not 
but  wonder  that  a  gentleman  who  had  been  turned 
out  of  his  employment  in  the  last  reign,  and  restored 
since  the  king's  coming  to  the  crown,  should  account 
it  a  mistake,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  grant  an  indem- 
nity to  his  majesty's  declared  enemies,  and  on  the 
other  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  his  majesty's  un- 
doubted friends  easy.  Mr.  Smith  defended  his  in- 
consistencies on  the  ground  of  expediency,  contending 

<  ContiquatioQ  ofKapip,£bUo,  p.  54. 
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that  though  he  was  for  allowing  liberty  of  conscience 
to  the  dissenters,  and  had  voted  against  the  occa- 
sional bill,  yet,  now  it  was  passed  into  a  law,  it 
could  not  be  repealed  without  disquieting  the  whole 
nation''. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  parliament,  in 
November,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventeen,  the  king  thus  pleaded  the  cause  of 
his  dissenting  friends.  ^*  I  could  heartily  wish  that, 
at  a  time  when  the  enemies  of  our  religion  are  by  all 
manner  of  artifices,  endeavouring  to  undermine 
and  weaken  it,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  all  those 
who  are  friends  to  our  present  happy  establishment, 
might  unanimously  concur  in  some  proper  method 
for  the  greater  strengthening  the  protestaut  interest, 
of  which,  as  the  church  of  England  is  unquestionably 
the  main  support  and  bulwark,  so  will  she  reap  the 
principal  benefit  of  every  advantage  accruing  by  the 
union,  and  mutual  charity  of  all  protestants.  As 
none  can  recommend  themselves  more  effectually  to 
my  favour  than  by  a  sincere  zeal  for  the  just  rights 
of  the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  so  1  am 
determined  to  encourage  all  those  who  act  agreeably 
to  the  constitution  of  these  my  kingdoms,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  principles  on  which  my  government 
is  founded.'^  The  lords,  without  any  debate,  voted 
an  address  of  thanks,  which  was,  as  usual,  a  perfect 
echo  of  the  speech,  and  indicated  their  willingness  to 
accomplish  the  object  which  his  majesty  declared, 
both  in  public  and  private,  lay  near  his  heart.  But, 
when  a  similar  address  was  moved  in  the  commons, 
the  high-church  party  asked,  whether  the  chufch 
was  to  come  over  tu  the  dissenters,  or  the  dissenters 

^  Historic  Register  for  1717,  p.  1(?4. 
VOL.  111.  K 
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to  the  church,  aud  then  moved  that,  instead  of  employ- 
ing the  king's  general  expression,  they  should  say, 
'^  to  concur  in  the  most  effectual  methods  for  strength- 
ening  the  protestant  interest  of  these  kingdoms,  as  far 
as  the  laws  now  in  force  will  permit/'  This  was 
rejected,  and  the  original  address  passed^ 

The  dissenters,  however,  considered  themselves 
entitled  to  relief,  not  merely  from  the  occasional  con- 
ibrmity  and  schism  bills,  but  also  from  the  corporation 
and  test  acts.  They  considered,  therefore,  that  as 
the  king  was  heartily  desirous  of  removing  the  odious 
distinction  between  churchmen  and  dissenters  in 
civil  society,  it  was  proper  to  meet  and  prefer  their 
claim.  The  meetings  which  they  called  through  the 
kingdom  in  order  to  take  the  subject  into  considera- 
tion, were  generally  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to 
9eek  the  repeal  of  all  the  invidious  acts,  or  else  let  all 
remain  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity  should 
pccur.  But  they  were  informed,  that  the  king 
haying  pressed  the  affair  with  his  ministers  to  the 
utmost,  was  assured  by  lord  Sunderland  that  "  it 
was  impracticable,  and  that  to  press  the  repeal  of 
the  test  act,  at  that  time,  would  ruin  all/'  The  king, 
therefore,  told  lord  Barrington,  a  dissenter,  that  if  there 
were  any  hopes  of  carrying  tke  whole,  he  would  not 
be  against  it,  but  if,  as  he  was  assured,  there  were  no 
hopes,  he  believed  the  dissenters  were  too  much  his 
friends  to  insist  upon  a  thing,  which  might  be  infi- 
nitely prejudicial  to  him,  and  instead  of  doing  them 
any  service,  would  only  turn  to  their  injury"".  As  it 
appeared  to  be  the  wish  of  the  king,  that  they  should 
now  obtain  what   relief  they  could,  the  dissenters 

*  Continuation  of  Rapin,  p.  100. 

^  Gough.    Selsham's  History  of  George  I. 
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dropped  all  mention  of  the  test  act,  receiving  assur- 
ances that  it  should  be  repealed  at  a  future  time. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  December,  when  the  lords 
had  just  passed  a  bill  for  quieting  and  establishing 
corporatiojQs,  by  removing  any  disabilities  which  .arose 
from  not  having  abjured  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant, earl  Stanhope  rose  and  said,  that  in  his  opinion 
a  thing  of  far  greater  importance,  and  well  becoming 
the  wisdom  of  that  august  assembly^  remained  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  settle  the  minds  and  unite  the  hearts 
of  the  well  affected  to  the  present  happy  establish- 
ment, and  that,  for  this  purpose,  he  had  a  bill  to  offer 
to  the  house,  entitled,  "  an  act  for  strengthening  the 
protestant  interest  in  these  kingdoms.'^  The  bill  was 
then  read,  which  contained  a  repeal  of  the  law  against 
occasional  conformity  and  the  growth  of  schism,  and 
of  some  of  the  clauses  in  the  corporation  and  test  acts. 
When  lord  Stanhope  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  it  occasioned  a  warm  debate,  buthe  endeavoured 
to  convince  the  house  of  the  equity  and  advantage  of 
restoring  the  dissenters  to  their  natural  rights,  and 
rescuing  them  from  the  stigmatising  and  oppressive 
laws,  which  had  been  enacted  in  turbulent  times,  and 
obtained  by  indirect  methods ;  for  no  other  reason 
but  because  they  shewed  their  determined  adherence 
to  the  revolution  and  the  protestant  succession.  He 
was  supported  by  the  earls  of  Sunderland  and  Stam- 
ford, and  opposed  by  lord  Buckinghamshire  and  several 
other  peers.  It  was  alledged,  in  general,  that  if  this 
bill  passed  into  a  law,  instead  of  strengthening,  as  its 
preamble  pretended,  it  would  certainly  weaken  the 
church  of  England,  by  plucking  off"  her  best  feathers, 
and  investing  others  with  those  offices  which  she  then 
exclusively  enjoyed.     The  earl  of  NottinghaA  ob- 
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served,  that  the  church  of  England  was  certainly  the 
happiest  church  in  the  world,  since  the  greatest  con- 
tradictions contributed  to  her  support ;  for  nothing 
could  be  more  contradictory  than  a  bill  to  strengthen 
the  protestant  interest  and  the  church  of  England, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  repeals  two  acts  that  were 
made  for  her  further  security. 

When  the  debate  was  resumed,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  December,  the  earl  of  Cholmondiv  said,  that  before 
they  proceeded  any  further  in  an  affair,  wherein  the 
church  was  so  nearly  concerned,  he  thought  it  highly 
proper  to  have  the  opinion  of  that  venerable  bench 
(pointing  to  the  bishops).  This  being  unanimously 
approved,'  tKe  archbishop  of  Canterbury  rose,  and 
declared  against  the  bill.  He  said,  he  had  all  imagin- 
able tenderness  for  well-meaning  di8senters,but  endea- 
voured to  prove,  both  that  they  had  very  little  share  in 
the  merit  of  the  revolution,  and  that  they  had  abused 
the  liberty  which  that  event  aflbrded  them.  He  urged 
that  the  scandalous  practice  of  occasional  conformity 
was  considered  by  the  soberest  part  of  the  dissenters 
themselves  as  censurable,  and  that  though  the  law  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  schism  might  carry  a  face  of 
severity,  it  was  needless  to  make  an  act  to  repeal  it, 
since  no  advantage  had  ever  been  taken  of  it  against 
the  dissenters.  Had  his  grace  sat  under  the  sus- 
pended sword  of  Dyonisius,  while  feasting  on  the 
good  things  which  the  see  of  Canterbury  affords, 
would  he  have  thought  it  needless  to  remove  the  wea^ 
pon,  because  it  had  never  fallen  upon  him,  since  it 
had  been  hung  up  in  ierrorem.^ 

Sir  William  Dawes,  archbishop  of  York,  followed  on 
the  same  side;  but  having  thrown  out  some  reflections 
on  Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Bangor,  he  was  answered 
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by  that  prelate,  who  said  that  he  was  so  far  from 
having  altered  his  principles,  as  was  insinuated,  that 
both  before  and  after  he  had  been  promoted  to  his 
present  station  in  the  church,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
bring  over  the  dissenters ;   though  he  ever  was  of 
opinion,  that  gentle  means  were  the  most  effectual. 
He  shewed,  at  large,  tlie  unreasonableness  and  ill 
policyof  imposmg  religious  tests  as  a  qualification  for 
civil  or  military  employments,  which  abridges  men  of 
their  natural  rights,  deprives  the  state  of  the  services 
of  many  of  its  best  subjects,  and  exposes  the  most 
sacred  institutions  and  ordinances  to  be  abused  by 
profane  and  irreligious  persons.      He  confuted  the 
assertions  that  the  occasional  conformity  and  schism 
bills  were  not  persecuting  laws,  and  affirmed,  "  if  we 
admit  that  the  principle  of  self-defence  allows  us  to. 
lay  restraints  on  others  in  matters  of  religion,  all  the 
persecutions  of  the  heathens,  and  even  of  the  popish 
inquisition,  may  be  justified.^*     *^  As  to  the  power  of 
which  some  clergymen  seem  so  fond  and  so  jealous,'^ 
said  be, "  1  own  that  the  desire  of  power  and  riches  is 
natural  to  all  men,  but  I  have  learned,  both  from  rea- 
son and  the  Gospel,  that  this  desire  should  not  be 
allowed  to  entrench  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
our  fellow  creatures  and  countrymen," 

The  noble  sentiments  of  Dr.  Hoadly  received  the 
sanction  and  support  of  andther  prelate,  Dr.  Kennet, 
bishop  of  Peterborough.  He  declared  that,  without 
reflecting  on  his  brethren  for  opposing  this  bill,  he 
was  assured  the  repeal  of  the  odious  acts  would,  far 
from  injuring  the  church,  redound  to  her  advantage 
and  security.  The  evidence  of  history  proved,  that 
the  church  was  most  safe  and  flourishing,  when  the 
clergy,  instead  of  affecting  power  which  did  not  belong 
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to  them,  were  tender  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their 
fellow  subjects  ;  but  that  arbitrary  measures  and  per- 
secutions first  brought,  as  the  experience  of  the  last 
century  sufficiently  evinced,  scandal  and  contempt 
upon  the  clergy,  and,  at  last,  ruin  both  upon  church 
and  state.  "  The  church,  said  Dr.  Kennet,  is  a  term 
indeed,  of  sacred  and  venerable  import,  when  properly 
understood  ;  but  in  the  mouths  of  bigots,  or  malicious 
and  designing  men,  it  has  often  produced  the  most 
fatal  effects.  The  cry  of  the  church  is  in  danger,  has 
often  made  a  mighty  noise  in  the  mouths  of  silly 
women  and  children,  and  been  employed  to  carry  on 
sinister  designs.  The  dissenters,  though  the  most 
zealous  promoters  of  the  revolution,  have  hitherto 
been  no  gainers  by  it ;  for  they  might  have  enjoyed 
toleration  under  king  James,  if  they  would  have  com- 
plied with  his  measures  ;  while  the  establishment  has 
gained  all  its  present  honours  and  emoluments.  To 
exclude  dissenters  from  serving  that  government  of 
which  they  are  the  firmest  supporters  is,  (said  the 
bishop)  the  grossest  political  absurdity ^  Lord 
Landsdowne  was  the  most  violent  opposer  of  the 
bill.  His  speech,  full  of  stings,  replete  with  poison, 
proved,  that  only  the  power,  not  the  disposition  to 
persecute,  was  extinct. 

At  length,  it  was  agreed  to  leave  out  some  clauses 
concerning  the  corporation  and  test  acts,  by  which 
concession  the  bill  passed  the, lords,  and  was  sent 
down  to  the  commons,  where  after  some  debate,  it 
was  carried  by  a  mojority  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
one  against  one  hundred  and  seventy  voices.  It 
received  the  royal  assent,  February  the  eighteenth, 

^  Historical  Register  fori?  19-  Belsham's  History  of  George  I. 
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in   t:he  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine- 
teen". 

Another  measure  rendered  this  period  highly  pro- 
pitious to  the  religious  liberties  of  Britain.     To  curb 
the   unruly  spirit  of  the   high-church   party,  king 
Geoi^e  imitated  the  prudent  conduct  of  WilHam  the 
third,  by  selecting  those  clergymen  who  displayed  the 
most  liberal  principles  and  conciliatory  temper,  and 
placing  them  in  the  first  posts  of  dignity  and  influence 
in  the  establishment.     Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly  had  so 
distinguished  himself  in  the  last  reign,  by  his  rational 
views  of  ecclesiastical   power,  that  as  soon   as  the 
house  of  Hanover  acceded   to  the  throne,  he   was 
rewarded  by  the  see  of  Bangor.     He  had  already  pro- 
voked an  irritable  envenomed  race,  by  his "  Preser- 
vative against  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  the 
Non-jurors  ;^^  and  now  he  rendered  himself  doubly 
odious  to  the  party,  by  preaching  before  the  king,  at 
the  chapel  royal,  a  sermon  which  explained  the  true 
"  Nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom.^'     That  Christ's  king- 
dom  is  not  of  this  world ;  that  its  nature,  sanctions, 
rewards,  and  punishments  are  entirely  spiritual ;  that 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  as  such,  have  no  right  to 
busy  themselves  in  secular  government ;  and  that  the 
magistrate  has  no  real  authority  to  punish  men  ,for 
matters  purely  of  a  religious  nature,  seem  to  dissenters 
mere  truisms,  so  evident  and  so  innocent,  that  no  onp 
can,  with  any  face,  set  himself  to  contradict  or  perse- 
cute the  believer  in  such  reasonable  and  harmless  doc- 
trines.    But,  for  these  principles,  the  convocation 
fell  upon  Dr.  Hoadly  with  more  fury  than  could  have 
been  supposed  to  dwell  in  reverend  breasts.     The 
lower  house  appointed  a  committee  of  six  doctors,  to 

■*  Historical  Register  for  1719 
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draw   up  a  representation  against  those  doctrines, 
to  be  laid  before  the  archbishops  and  bishops.   When 
read  for  the  approbation  of  the  house,  it  was  unani- 
mously passed,  accusing  the  bishop  of  asserting  in 
the  two  obnoxious  publications,  principles,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  was,  fir,st,  to  subvert  all  government 
and  discipline  in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to  reduce 
his  kingdom  to  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  ;  and 
secondly,  to  impugn  and  impeach  the  regal  supremacy 
in  causes  ecclesiastical,  and  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature lo  inforce  obedience  in  matters  of  religion  by 
civil  sanctions.     To  prove  their  charge  against  the 
bishop   they   quote   such  passsages  as    the  follow* 
ing:   ^^  Since  the  church  of  Christ  is  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,    he   himself  is  king;    and  in  this  it  is 
implied,  that  he  himself  is  the  sole  lawgiver  to  his 
subjects,  and  the  sole  judge  of  their  behaviour  in  the 
affairs  of  conscience  and  salvation  ;  and  in  this  sense, 
therefore,  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  that  he 
hath  in  these  points  left  behind  him  no  visible  human 
authority,  no  vicegerents,  who  can  be  said  properly 
to  supply  his  place,  no  interpreters,  upon  whom  his 
people  are  absolutely  to  depend ;  no  judges  over  the 
consciences  or  religion  of  his  people.    All  his  sub- 
jects,  in  whatever  station  they  may  be,  are  equally  sub- 
jects to  him,  and  no  one  of  tfiem  any  more  than  another 
h^th  authority  either  to  make  new  laws  for  Christ's 
subjects,  or  to  impose  a  $ense   upon  the  old  ones, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  or  to  punish  the  servants  of 
another  master  in  matters  relating  purely  to  religion." 
The  lower  house  of  convocation  gravely  asked  their 
lordships,  the  bjshops,  ^'  whether  the  pernicious  ten- 
dency, which  they  ascribe  to  th^  writings  of  Dr, 
Hoadly,  is  not  proved  by  such  langu3ge,  and  whether, 
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if  his  assertions  be  true,  all  acts  of  government  in 
affairs  of  religion  have  not  been  an  invasion  of  Christ's 
authority,  and  an  usurpation  upon  his  kingdom  ? 
And  who  can  wonder  that  the  clergy  should  be  indig- 
nant at  these  assertions,  which  were  nothing  less 
than  a  public  declaration,  that  the  dissenters  had 
justly  claimed  a  liberty  to  form  churches  according  to 
their  own  views  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  perse- 
cutions, with  which  they  had  been  tormented  by  the 
hierarchy  for  this  imaginary  crime  of  schism,  were  the 
grossest  violations  of  truth,  and  justice,  and  religion? 
But  that  such  sentiments  should  be  held  by  a  bishop 
ofan  exclusive  establishment,  should  be  so  honestly 
and  boldly  avowed,  should  be  preached  to  a  king,  and 
received  at  court  with  most  decided  approbation,  was 
such  an  illustrious  triumph  of  Christian  truth  and 
religious  freedonj,  as  had  not  been  seen  since  Dr. 
Owen,  the  favourite  chaplain  of  the  protector,  ad- 
dressed to  the  high  court  of  parliament  his  Plea  for 
Toleration. 

While  the  convocation  declared  that  the  king  ought 
to  be  angry  with  these  sentiments,  as  subversive  of 
the  regal  supremacy  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  his 
majesty  was  so  enamoured  of  them,  that  he  would 
not  suffer  the  lower  house  to  carry  their  accusation 
before  the  bishops,  but  sent  a  writ  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  commanding  him  to  prorogue  the 
convocation  from  the  tenth  of  May  to  the  nineteenth 
of  November  following".  How  equitable  was  it  that 
those  who  were  so  deeply  in  love  with  the  regal 
authority  in  the  church  should  feel  it,  so  far  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  worrying  a  bishop  !  From  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-five,  when  the 
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clergy  in  convocation  gave  up  to  the  parliament  th^ 
right  of  taxing  their  order,  they  vircre  seldom  allowedi 
to  do  'much  business  ;  but,  since  the  persecution  otf 
Dr.  Hoadly,  they  have  been  suffered  only  to  meet: 
and  disperse  as  a  matter  of  form.     To  this,  several 
angry  allusions  were  now  made  by  the  tories,  both  in 
church  and  state.  When  some  Objections  were  raised 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Snape  to  preach  before  the  members,  because  he  had 
been  one  of  the  abettors  of  Sarheverell,  a  member  ex- 
claimed, "  it  was  because  he  had  been  air  opposer  of 
Hoadly.'*     "  But,''  said  he,  "  if  the  court  had  not 
interfered,  the  doctor  would  have  shewn  the  bishop 
fine  pfay ;    but   the  king    having   commanded   his 
ministers  to  disband  the  army,  they  have,  instead  of 
it,  disbanded  the  convocation." 

It  occasioned,  indeed,  deep  and  bitter  murmurings 
among  those  who  longed  to  rule  the  conscience,  when 
they  found  themselves  stripped  of  this  power.  They 
complained  that  the  convocation  was  become  the 
butt  of  ridicule  to  the  whole  nation,  as  an  assembly 
which  could  not  safely  be  trusted  together  long 
enough  to  do  any  thing;  but  was  called  to  meet  and 
disperse  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers  on  parade.  They 
were  tortured  by  the  mortifying  reflection  that  the 
assembly  of  the  presbyterians  in  Scotland,  and  even 
the  quakers,  and  other  dissenters  in  England,  had  their 
constant  meetings  for  the  settlement  of  their  own  dis- 
cipline; while  the  church  of  England,  which  moved 
as  the  moon  among  the  smaller  stars,  no  sooner 
assembled  her  sons,  than  they  were  dispersed  again  by 
the  breath  of  authority.  "  Why  is  this,  it  is  asked, 
but  because  they  arc  voluntary  societies,  not  incorpo- 
rated with  the  state,  as  we  are  ;  whereby  if  we  have 
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gained  some  advantages,  we  have  lost  greater"".^'  But 
how  few  would  resign  the  advantages  of  a  ct)nnection 
with  the  state,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  '*  greater^'  privi- 
leges of  voluntary  societies !  It  is,  however,  not  true 
that  the  established  clergy  are  deprived  of  civil  advan- 
tages which  dissenters  enjoy ;  for  there  is  no  law  to 
prevent  clergymen  from  meeting  for  mutual  consul- 
tation. To  legislate  for  the  consciences  of  men  with 
penal  sanctions^  which  was  the  real  object  of  am- 
bition, is  a  power  which  dissenters  cannot  boast,  and 
happily  for  Britons,  the  parliament  has  been  so  jealous 
of  our  rights  and  liberties  as  to  take  awaj^  this  power 
from  the  convocation  ;  for  the  senate  now  passes  all 
laws  relative  to  the  church  as  well  as  to  the  state. 
This  alteration  has  been  highly  advantageous  to  liberty 
of  conscience,  which  generally  felt  some  ill  effects 
from  an  ecclesiastical  court,  assembled  to  debate 
upon  the  means  of  rearing  the  dignity  of  their  order 
upon  the  ruins  of  free  enquiry. 

The  Bangorian  controversy,  besides  giving  a  death 
blow  to  the  convocation,  was,  in  other  respects,  fa- 
vourable to  the  rights  of  conscience.  Hoadly  was  so 
ppovokingly  cool,  that  the  enraged  tories  betrayed 
before  the  world  their  defeat,  by  displaying  the  dif- 
ference of  their  spirit,  while  they  started  and  flew  off 
from  his  weapons  of  celestial  temper  like  the  fiend  of 
darkness  from  the  touch  of  IthuriePs  spear.  The 
public  eagerly  gazed  at  this  battle  among  the  terrestial 
gods,  and  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  instructive  spec- 
tacle ;  for  they  discovered  to  their  consolation,  that 
ecclesiastico  political  terrors,  like  what  mariners  call 
quaker  guns  in  a  merchant  vessel,  need  only  to  be 

•  Free  and  candid   Disquisitions  relative  to  the  Church  of 
England,  p.  170. 
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closely  viewed  in  order  to  be  despised.  The  convo- 
cation seems  to  have  cared  but  little  for  its  credit 
when  it  hazarded  an  attack  on  such  sentences,  as 
we  have  quoted  from  Hoadly,  which,  like  light,  bring 
with  them  at  once  the  evidence  of  their  own  worth, 
and  of  their  superiority  to  their  opposites. 

The  dissenters  were  drawn  into  the  controversy  by 
Dr.Snape,  who,writing  against  the  bishop,  says, awake 
ye  Calamys,  ye  Pierces,  ye  Bradburys:  what,  all  in  a 
profound  lethargy,  when  your  own  honour,  and  that 
of  Calvin  is  thus  at  stake  !  James  Pierce,  of  Exeter, 
woke  at  the  call,  and  in  a  printed  letter  to  Dr.  Snape, 
entitled,  ''  the  Dissenters*  Reasons  for  not  writing  in 
behalf  of  Persecution,**  proved  that  the  bishop  of 
Bangor  had  attacked  no  ecclesiastical  powers  which 
the  dissenters  were  disposed  to  defend.  He  shewed 
also  that,  whatever  veneration  dissenters  entertained 
for  Calvin,  as  an  eminent  reformer,  they  neither 
bowed  to  him  as  infallible,  nor  approved  of  all  his 
actions,  but  unequivocally  condemned  his  conduct 
towards  Servetus.  In  this  much  censured  act,  how- 
ever.  Pierce,  who  verged  towards  the  opinions  of 
Servetus  rather  than  those  of  Calvin,  candidly  declared 
that  the  latter  only  acted  as  all  other  protestaiUs,  as 
well  as  papists,  would  have  done  at  that  time,  when 
the  doctrine  of  toleration  was  unknown  to  the  world. 
With  admirable  coolness  of  temper,  keenness  of  irony, 
and  elegance  of  style,  he  proved  that  the  dissenters 
were  delighted  to  see  the  bishop  of  Bangor  lay  the  ax^ 
to  the  root  of  persecution,"  which,**  says  he,  "  if  we 
have  not  yet  learned  to  abhor,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  high-church  party  has  not  yet  treated  us  suf-* 
jRciently  severely.**  To  evince  that  the  dissenters  were 
not  practising,  as  Dr.  Snape  insinuated,  a  temporary 
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politfcal  dereliction  of  their  principles^  in  order  to  give 
Hoadly  an  opportunity  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the 
church  of  England,  their  last  address  to  the  king  was 
quoted,  in  which  they  said,  "  our  principles  are,  as 
we  hope,  the  most  friendly  to  mankind,  amounting  to 
no  more  than  those  of  a  general  toleration  to  ail 
peaceable  subjects,  universal  love  and  charity  for  all 
Christians,  and  to  act  always  in  matters  of  religion  as 
God  shall  give  us  light  in  his  will  about  them^'^ 

The  parliament  pursued  its  enlightened  and  liberal 
course,  by  passing  another  bill  for  the  extension  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  An  act  of  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne  contained  a  clause  which  breathed  all  the 
unchristian  bigotry  of  that  period,  by  declaring  that  no 
person  should  be  capable  of  being  guardian  for  the 
poor  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  who  should  not  have  taken 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England.  This  clause,  which  excluded  the  dissenters 
of  Bristol,  a  highly  respectable  and  wealthy  body, 
from  all  influence  in  managing  the  fund  tor  the  poor, 
to  which    they    so  largely    contributed,  was  now 
repealed.     But,  deeply  as  the  act  was  stained  with 
barbarian  prejudices,  the  bishop  of  Bristol  was  not 
ashamed  to  become  its  advocate,  and  to  use  all  his 
influence  both  to  procure  a  petition  against  the  repeal, 
and  to  induce  several  lords  to  join  him  in  his  opposi- 
tion.    The  dissenters  triuiriphed,  and  left  the  bishop 
and  his  coadjutors  to  record  their  own  disgrace  in  the 
form  of  a  protest^. 

It  was  now  once  more  proved,  that  in  a  depraved 
world,  from  the  greatest  good,  serious  evils  may  arise. 
Knawledge  enables  men  to  commit  crimes  which  are 

'  Diseeaters  Reasons,  by  James  Peirce.     London,  1718. 
*  Historic  Re^ster  for  17 1*. 
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impossible  to  the  i&^oorant.     Religious  liberty  was, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
one,  loudly  accused  of  generating  socinianism,  he- 
resy, and  blasphemy;  for  many  fugitive  pieces  were 
published  against  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  all  its  principal  doctrines.     One  pamphlet, 
entitled,  ''  a  sober  Reply  to  Mr.  Higgs'  merry  Argu- 
ment for  the  tritheistical  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity," 
attracted  peculiar  attention  ;  because  it  was  said  to 
h?Lveheen  written  by  an  officer  of  his  majesty's  house- 
hold.    Though  the  heretic  was  dismissed  from  bis 
post,  the   mistaken  friends  of  orthodoxy  still  com- 
plained that  little  or  nothing  was  done  to  punish  him. 
The  dean  of  Windsor  brought  into  the  upper  house,  an 
act  for  the  more  effectual  suppressing  of  blasphemy 
and  profaneness.     The  preamble  of  the  bill  set  forth, 
that  many  books  had  lately  been  published  against  the 
Christian  religion,  which  the  laws  in  being  were  not 
sufficient  to  suppress.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  enacted, 
that  any  |>ersou  who  should  deny  certain  doctrines  as 
set  forth  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of 
England;  and  every  person  who  should,  by  advised 
speaking,  deny  these  points,  should,  over  and  above 
the    penalties  of  the   statute  of  William  the   third 
against  blasphemy,  be  imprisoned  for  several  months; 
unless  he  should  renounce  his  error,  and  make  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  in  a  certain  prescribed  form  of 
words.     It   was  further  to  be   decreed,  that  if  any 
preacher,  in  any  separate   congregation,  should  by 
writing,  or  advised  speaking,  deny  any  fundamental 
articles  of  the  Christian  religiouv,  he  should  be  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  the  toleration  act.     The  justices  of 
the  peace  were  to  summon  any  such  preacher,  or  any 
person  called  a  quaker,  to  appear  before  them^  and  to 
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subscribe  the  declaration  of  his  belief  contained  in  the 
act,  or  be  denied  the  benefit  of  the  toleration.   When 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbuty  moved  that  the  bill  be 
committed,  lord  Onslow  declared  that  he  was  as  much 
against  blasphemy  as  any  man  ;  but  he  would  not  vote 
for  a  law  which  enacted  persecution,  as  this  bill  did| 
and  therefore  he  moved  that  it  be  thrown  out.     The 
duke  of  Wharton  rose,  and  said, ''  I  am  not  insensible 
of  the  common  talk  concerning  me,  and  therefore  I  am 
glad  of  this  opportunity  to  justify  myself,  by  declaring 
that  I  am  far  from  being  a  patron  of  blasphemy,  or  an 
eaemy  to  religion.     1  will  not,  however,  vote  for  this 
bill,  which  I  believe  repugnant  to  Scripture.^'     Then, 
pulling  an  old  family  bible  out  of  his  pocket,  he  read 
several  passages,  and  as  a  comment  upon  them,  moved 
that  the  bill  be  rejected.    The  earl  of  Peterborough 
declared,  that  though  he  was  for  a  parliamentary 
king,  he  did  not  choose  a  parliamentary  God  or  reli- 
gion ;  and  if  the  house  were  for  such  an  one,   he, 
would  go  to  Rome,  and  endeavour  to  be  chosen  a 
cardinal ;  for  he  would  rather  sit  with  the  conclave 
than  with  their  lordships  on  these  terms.    The  bishop 
of  Peterborough,  also,  declared  that  he  would  never 
be  the  executioner  of  such  a  law,  which  seemed  to 
lead  to  the  setting  up  of  an  inquisition.     But  the 
bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  and  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  with  several  lay  lords,  voted  for  this  protege 
taat  inquisition.     One  of  the  peers  said,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  calamity  of  the  South  Sea  project,  which 
then  blasted  the  credit  and  destroyed  the  peace  of  the 
country,  was  a  judgment  of  God  upon  the  blasphemy 
9nd  profaneness  of  the  nation.  To  which  lord  Onslow 
replied, "  certainly  the  peer,  who  made  that  remark^ 
must  have  been  a  great  sinner ;  for  it  is  said,  he  hati 
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been  a  great  sufferer  by  the  South  Sea  scheme.'^  The 
bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  great  majority. 

Cordial  attachment  to  the  great  doc tnnes  which 
this  bill  was  designed  to  guard,  as  well  as  love  for 
truth  in  general,  and  jealousy  for  the  rights  of  private 
judgment,  should  induce  every , one  to  rejoice  in  the 
failure  of  this  mistaken  project.  The  being  of  a  God, 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Trinity,  and  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  needed  not  this 
act  of  parliament  to  secure  the  belief  of  them  among 
men.  The  provisions  of  the  act  were  as  iniquitous 
as  the  whole  design  was  useless.  To  oblige  men  to 
hold  certain  doctrines,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the 
articles  of  the  church  of  England,  wherein  is  this  less 
papistical  and  inquisitorial  than  to  compel  them  to 
believe  as  the  council  of  Trent  decrees  ?  But  to 
condemn  to  imprisonment  for  asserting  our  senti- 
ments in  common  conversation  ;  to  summon  preachers 
to  give  an  account  of  their  theology  to  a  country 
justice,  who  has  perhaps  no  more  learning  than  is 
contained  in  the  word  mittimus,  and  no  more  religion 
than  is  included  in  all  he  recollects  of  his  prayer- 
book  ;  to  oblige  millions  of  men  to  subscribe  to  the 
words  which  a  few  scores  of  politicians  have  dictated 
on  the  most  abstruse  questions  in  divinity,  was  a 
compound  of  folly  and  iniquity  which  no  ingenuity 
can  brand  with  a  name  sufficiently  opprobrious. 

But  the  liberality  of  the  government,  not  of  the 
times,  was  further  displayed  in  an  extension  of  the 
indulgence  granted  to  thequakers.  One  of  the  friends 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  king,  and  a  petition  was 
presented  to  the  legislature,  to  alter  the  form  of  their 
affirmation  ;  because  some  of  their  members  thought 
the  words,  "  in   the  presence  of  Almighty   God,'* 
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equivalent  to  an  oath.    Thomas  Story,  being  intro- 
duced to  the  secretary  of  state,  said,  that  the  favour 
which  the  g^ivernment  intended  to  the  quaicers,  in 
perpetuating  the  affinnatibn  act,  as  it  then  stood,  was 
rendered  nugatory  to  many  of  their  friends,  who  could 
Bot  avail  themsebres  oif  it;  because  they  thought  the 
words  of  the  act  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ  con- 
cerning an  oath.     He  then  produced  the  form,  and 
afterwards  read  that  to  which  the  yearly  meeting  had 
agreed.     The  earl  of  Sunderland  said  to  him,  '*  you 
might  have  had  the  latter  as  soon  as  the  former.^' 

The  kiDg  and  the  ministry  being  satisfied,  a  bill 
was  brought  into  the-  House  of  Commons  to  grant 
relief  to  the  quakers,  by  altering  their  affirmation  into 
the  folio wingwordif),  *^  I  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly 
affirm  and  declare.^'    Though  it  had  passed  without 
difficulty  till  it  came  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  there 
encountered  violent  opposition.    Atterbury  said,  "  I 
do  not  know  why  such  indulgence  should  be  given  to 
a  peopk  who  are  hardly  Christians.^'     To  which  a 
iiorthern  peer  replied, "  I  wonder  that  the  reverend 
prelate  should  doubt  whether  the  quakers  are  Chris- 
tians or  not,  since  they  are  so,  at  least,  by  act  of  par- 
liament ;  being  included  id  the  toleration  act,  under 
the  general  name  of  protestant  dissenters.'^     At  this 
the  bishop  took  fire,  thinking  it  a  sneer  at  the  church 
of  England,  which  was  created  by  act  of  parliament. 
But  when  the  lords  were  going  into  a  committee  on 
the  bill,  they  were  unexpectedly  presented  by  the 
archbishop  of  York  with  a  petition  from  some  who 
called  themselves  "  the  clergy  in  and  about  London/' 
It  stated  that  the  bill  might  much  affect  the  prO|»erty 
of  the  subject,  and  the  legal  maintenance  of  the  ciorgy 
by  tythes  ;  "  because  the  people  called  quakerg,  pre- 
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tend  to  deny  the  payment  of  tythes  upon  conscience; 
and  therefore  may  be  under  a  strong  inducement  to 
ease  their  consciences  in  one  way,  by  violating  them  in 
another/'  The  reverend  petitioners  tell  the  legislature 
thatgovernmentcannot  be  administered  withoutoaths. 
But,  say  they,  that  which  chiefly  moves   your  peti- 
tioners to  apply  to  your  lordships  is,  their  serious  con- 
cern lest  the  minds  of  good  men  should  be  grieved  and 
wounded,  and  the  enemies  of  Christianity  triumph, 
when  they  shall  see  such  condescension  made  by  a 
Christian  legislature,  to  a  set  of  men  who  renounce 
the  divine  institutions  of  Christ,  particularly   that 
by  which  the  faithful  are  initiated  into  his  religion, 
and  denominated  Christians,  and  who  cannot,  on  this 
account,  be  deemed  worthy  of  that  sacred  name. 
They  also  express  their  Christian  solicitude,    lest 
multitudes  should  turn  quakers,  in  order  to  screen 
themselves  from   oaths.     Did  these  clergymen   ex- 
pect the  peers  to  believe,  that  they,  who  showed  so 
much  selfishness  in  preferring  the  security  of  their 
tythes  to  the  peace  of  the  quakers*  consciences,  and 
so  much  malevolence  in  branding  thcji  quakers  for 
heathens,  were,  in  reality  so  full  of  benevolence,  as 
to  be  chiefly  moved  with  a  fear  lest  the  minds  of  good 
men  should  be  grieved  with  concessions  to  tender 
consciences  ?     The    two    archbishops    and    several 
bishops  warmly  supported  the  petition,  but  other  pre- 
lates opposed  it,  and  it  was  at  last  rejected  as  a  libel. 

One  of  the  quakers,  in  an  interview  with  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  told  him  that  he  heard  "^  the  two 
universities  intended  to  imitate  the  London  clergy 
in  petitioning  against  the  bill.  The  duke  replied, 
*'  perhaps  Oxford  may  attempt  it;  being  influenced 

'  Gough. 
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by   the   archbishop  of  York,    and   the   bishops  of 
Rochester  and  Chestervbut  if  they  should,  they  are 
obnoxious.      As   to    Cambridge,,  they    have  done 
nothing.     A  set  of  fellows,  calling  themselves  -  the 
clergy  in  and  about  London,  have  sent  in  a  petition, 
in  which  they  pretend  to  blame  both  houses  of  par- 
liament for  encouraging  a  sect  which  they  rank  with 
Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels ;  as  if  we  were  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  them,  and  knew  not  what  to  do  with- 
out their  directions.     Besides,  we  do  not  know  who 
they  are ;    for  out  of  five  hundred  of  the  London 
clergy,  we  find  only  forty-one  names,  and  these  very 
obscure.^'      I^  was  to  the   honour-  of  the   London 
clergy  that  so  few  of  them  chose  to  affix  their  names 
to  such  a  wretched  deed. 

When  the  bill  was  in  the  committee,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  moved  that  the  quakers' affirmation 
might  not  be  admitted  in  courts  of  judicature,  but 
only  among  themselves  ;  which  was  no  more  than 
they  could  have  done  for  themselves,  without  apply- 
ing to  the  legislature.  The  archbishop  of  York  pro- 
posed that  their  affirmation  should  not  be  admitted 
in  any  suit  for  tythes,  the  very  cause  in  which  they 
most  needed  legislative  relief.  But  the  archprelates 
were  both  outvoted. 

Among  the  events  favourable  to  religious  liberty, 
may  be  mentioned  the  tiall  of  bishop  Atterbury,  the 
great  Goliah  of  priestly  domination  and  intolerance. 
Lord  Carteret,  informed  the  House  of  Peers,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  October,  in  the  vear  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-two,  that  his  majesty  had 
committed  Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  to 
the  tower,  for  having  entered  into  a  dangerous 
conspiracy  against  his  person  and  government,  and 
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desired  the  consent  of  the  house  to  the  detention 
of  him,  and  of  two  lay  peers  prisoners,  which  was  im- 
mediately granted.  A  bill  was  brought  in  to  inflict 
on  the  bishop  certain  pains  and  penalties,  which  the 
mover  prefaced  by  applying  to  him  the  prediction 
concerning  Judas,  ^^  let  his  days  be  few,  and  bis 
bishopric  let  another  take/^  Against  the  bill,  he 
pleaded  before  the  Lords  with  much  strength  of  mind 
and  eloquent  persuasion,  but  in  vain:  for  he  was 
condemned  to  exile,  and  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty^two.  The  ev'u 
dence,  on  which  he  was  hurled  from  his  proud  height,  1 
stripped  of  all  his  honours,  and  sent  to  bear  the  1 
accumulated  ills  of  comparative  poverty,  painful  dis-*  ' 
ease,  and  extreme  old  age  in  a  foreign  land,  was  ex^^ 
tremely  slight.  But  our  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  / 
of  the  old  man  is  diminished  by  the  considera* 
tion  that  he  was  an  unrelenting  foe  to  those  rights,  ' 
which  of  all  others  ought  to  be  dearest  to  accountable 
immortal  creatures*  The  fall  of  their  patriarch  was 
a  mortifying  stroke  to  the  whole  host  of  advocates  for 
dominion  over  conscience,  while  it  proportionably 
inspirited  the  friends  of  free  enquiry  and  unlimited 
toleration,  who  now  rallied  round  the  throne  of  George 
and  enjoyed  his  warmest  patronage.  The  king  qfiade 
a  tour  through  the  western  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
was  every  where  received  with  the  liveliest  satisfac- 
tion. The  dissenters  who  were,  of  course,  eager  to 
testify  their  joy  at  the  triumph  of  the  house  of  Ha- 
nover over  their  old  enemies  and  persecutors,  in  the 
address,  which  their  ministers  presented  to  the  king, 
forcibly  expressed  such  sensations  as  their  known 
principles  must  produce,  "  It  is  no  small  satisfaction 
to  us  (say  they),  that  we  are  engaged  with  a  people 
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SO  well  disposed  to  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  your 
majesty  as  the  body  of  protestant  dissenters,  of  whom 
we  caki  with  safety  declare,  that,  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  they  adhere  most  inviolably  to  your  ma- 
jesty as  their  only  rightful  and  lawful  so?ereigti,  and 
are  ^ery  sensible  of  the  many  blessings  of  youraus* 
picious  reign/'  His  majesty  received  their  address 
very  kindly,  and  said  to  them,  ^^  your  steady  and  con- 
stant adherence  and  affection  to  my  person  tod 
government  give  ydu  a  n>ost  just  title  to  my  protec- 
tion, on  which  you  may  always  depend/* 

Shortly  after,  the  king  set  off  for  Hanover,  and  was 
arrested  on  the  road  by  the  hand  of  death,  June  the 
twenty-second,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  His  political  conduct 
belongs  not  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian  ;  it  is  for  us 
to  record  only  the  influence  of  his  reign  upon  religion. 

Like  William  the  third,  the  first  George  was  vehe- 
mently suspected  of  heresy  and  infidelity* ;  because, 
in  his  tolerant  court,  there  were  those  who  avowed 
their  scepticism,  without  imitating  Bolingbroke,  the 

•  To  expose  the  moral  character  of  George  the  first,  Mist's 
Journal,  a  tory  newspaper,  of  which  complaint  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,   contains  the   following  reflections  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May.     "  Austin's  wish  was  to  have  seen  Christ  in 
the  flesh,  Paul  in  the  pulpit,  and  Rome  in  its  glory.  Next  to  these, 
I  could  have  wished  to  have  seen  the  restoration.     Then  we  were 
ruled  by  gentlemen,  now  we  are  governed  by  whores.     Against 
this,  and  some  other  papers  of  a  similar  spirit,  was  balanced  the 
Independent  Whig,  a  periodical  publication,  which,  to  the  elegance 
and  hilarity  of  the  Spectator,  added  a  keenness  of  satire  and  an 
ardour  for  liberty,  which  must  have  been  perfectly  intolerable  to  the 
satellites  of  tyrants,  and  the  abettors  of  priestcraft.     "  The  Crafts- 
man, after  the  manner  of  Daniel  Burgess,"  by  this  writer,  was 
enough  to  sting  them  to  madness. 
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infidel  minister  of  Anne,  by  combining  it  in  monstrous 
alliance  with  intolerance.  Next  to  the  hero  of  our 
glorious  revolution,  the  lovers  of; liberty,  the  patrons 
of  the  rights  of  conscience,  will  ever  cherish  the  me- 
mory of  him  who  founded  the  regal  dynasty  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick.  Ji\xt  dissenters  must,  with 
peculiar  delight,  tell  their  children  how  he  came  to  \ 
snatch  their  dearest  liberties  from  threatened  destruc-  ] 
tipn  ;  with  what  dignified  firmness  he  covered  their 
churches  with  the  broad  shield  of  justice ;  how  many 
of  their  present  privileges  wer^  restored  to  them  by 
his  administration  ;  and  how  much  more  he  intended 
which  the  ignorance  and  intolerance  of  the  times  for- 
bade him  to  accomplish ;  while  they  will  ever  close 
the  grateful  detail  with  the  observation,  such  was  the 
father  of  the  family  which  now  inherits  the  British 
throne. 
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SECTION    II. 

I  • 

THE    STATE   OF   RELIGIOUS   LIBERTY    DURING   THE 
REIGN    OF   GEORGE    THE   SECOND. 

1 

fjTEORGE  the  second  ascended  the'  thronfe  under  the 
happiest  auspices.  In  the  prime  of  life,  already  the 
popular  favourite,  married  to  a  princess  of  superior 
accomplishments,  he  was  also  skilled  in  the  art  of  go- 
vernment, having  been  accustomed,  during  his  father^s 
absence  from  the  kingdom,  totjie  weight  of  the  British 
sceptre,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  wield.  The  whigs 
hailed  him  as  a  parliamentary  king,  the  heir  of  the 
protestant  succession ;  while  the  tories,  who  had 
hated  his  father  as  an  usurper  of  the  throne  of  the 
Stewarts,  were  disposed  to  drop  their  enmity  to  the 
son,  who,  unstained  with  the  guilt  of  the  usurpation, 
quietly  succeeded  to  the  regal  patrimony.  The 
names  of  Hanoverians  and  Jacobites,  which  had 
divided  the  subjects  of  the  first  George,  were  ex* 
changed,  during  the  reign  of  his  successor,  into  those 
of  the  court  and  country  party.  By  the  banishment 
of  Atterbury,  and  the  death  of  many  of  the  most 
bigotted  nonjurors,  the  clergy  were  left  under  the 
influence  of  the  low  churchmen,  whom  the  preced- 
ing reign  had  exalted  to  the  first  posts  in  the  estab- 
lishment. The  dissenters  congratulated  themselves 
on  the  quiet  accession  of  a  prince  who  owed  his 
throne  to  those  principles  of  which  they  were  the 
avowed  patrons.  Rendered  more  liberal  themselves 
by  the  ease  and  security  which  they  enjoyed,  they 
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beheld  with  pleasure  the  growing  liberality  of  many 
of  the  established  clergy^  with  whom  they  maintained 
not  merely  a  literary  correspondence  but  also  an 
affectionate  Christian  intercourse. 

After  decent  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
bis  father,  the  king,  in  his  first  speech  to  the  council, 
declared  his  attachment  to  his  subjects'  rights  and 
liberties,  both  civil  and  religious,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  maintain  them  inviolate.  To  the  parlian^ent 
he  observed,  that  the  kingdom  was  happy  within  ita 
own  bosom,  and  venerated  by  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. ^^  At  home  (said  he)  I  find  among  my  subject9 
such  mutual  charity  and  forbearance  diffused  through 
the  kingdom,  that  the  national  oburcb  repines  not  at 
the  indulgence  given  to  scrupulous  consciences,  and 
those  who  receive  the  benefits  of  the  toleration  eijivy 
not  the  established  church  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  by  law  enjoy.  From  these  happy  causes 
have  flowed- that  general  tranquility,  that  rise  of  pub- 
lic credit,  and  that  increase  of  trade  and  commerce, 
which  have  greatly  improved  our  wealth  and  power, 
and  given  us  that  respect  and  influence  abroad  which 
have  so  much  advanced  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
the  nation.*'  Having  taken  the  oath  which  the  copr 
stitution  requires,  to  support  the  chur<;;h  of  Scotland, 
the  king  assured  his  northern  subjects,  by  hi3  com- 
missioner, that  he  was  determined  to  support  the 
presbyterian  church  in  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

In  the  church  of  England,  some  symptoms  of  the 
resurrection  of  high  church  claims  now  appeared. 
The  convocation  oY  the  clergy  seemed  disposed  to 
seize  the  opportunity,  which  a  new  reign  might 
afford,  to  obtain  a  deliverance  from  the  con^strained 
inaction,    and   disgraceful  ioanity,  to  which  they 
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were  grieved  to  find  themselves  reduced.  The  clergy 
of  the  proyiQce  of  Canterbury  being  prorogued  to 
the  tv^entieth  of  March,  were  again,  on  tb^t  day, 
further  prorogued  to  the  tenth  of  April ;  but  be- 
fore this  was  signified  to  the  lower  bouse,  a  mem- 
ber addressed  the  prolocutor  in  a  remarkable  speech* 
which  was  published  in  the  journals  of  the  times. 
The  spes^ker  observes,  that  as  his  majesty  has  an« 
'fiwered  the  late  address  of  both  houses  with  an  assur- 
'  ance  that  he  will  be  ready  on  his  part  towards  a 
•  vigorous  execution  of  the  law  against  profaneness, 
'•■  bjaspheniy,  ^nd  immorality,    it  will,  doubtless,  be 
more  effect ually  accomplished  if  the  church  repre- 
s^tative,  that  is  to  say,  the  convocation,  point  out 
tp  him  what  persons  or  things  are  most  likely  to  pro- 
mote or  impede  his  royal  and  pious  design.     After 
admitting  that  it  is  his  majesty's  undoubted  preroga- 
tive to  call  the  convocation,  and  to  dictate  the  sub- 
lets of  discussion,  he  says,  ^^  it  cannot  be  deemed 
uasea3onable  for  any  dutiful  son  or  servant,  botl>  of 
tbe  church  and  state,  than  to   loosen  his  tongue- 
brings,  when  the  several  parts  and  offices  of  our  holy 
religion  are  exposed  to  mockery,  and  the  doctrines 
and  mysteries  of  religion  are  furiously  attacked  by 
men  of  profligate   principles."     He  then  modestly 
proposes   that  tbe  deists  and  socinians  should  be 
"  struck  dumb  by  an  awful  censure  from  the  convo- 
cation^'' 

The  king,  however,  well  understanding  the  import 
of  this  harangue,  did  not  choose  tp  be  told  by  the 
convocation  "  what  persons  and  things'*  be  should 
smite  with  the  royal  sceptre,  nor  did  the  ministry 

think  that  the  gorgon  head  of  an  ecclesiastical  body 
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would  petrify  the  infidels ;  so  that  the  vigorous  po- 
licy of  the  preceding  reign  was  still  pursued,  and  the 
members  of  the  convocation  were  scarcely  warm  on 
their  benches  before  they  were  politely  told  to  "  go 

and  feed  the  few  sheep  which  they  had  left  in  the 
wilderness/'     Never,  indeed,  was  prince  less  priest- 
ridden   than   George   the  second,  for   he  evidently 
proved  that  he  thought  it  no  infelicity  to  have  his 
subjects'  affection  divided  among  various  ministers 
of  religion,  which  might  prevent  his  throne  from  ever 
being  shaken  by  the  insolence  of  a  dominant  hier- 
archy.    He  was,  besides,  too  great  a  lover  of  tran- 
quillity to  expose  himself,  or  his  kingdom,  to  the 
vexation  of  the  ecclesiastical  broils,  which  had  often 
arisen  in  the  clerical  parliament ;  while  he  was  too 
sincerely   attached   to  dissenters  and  toleration   to 
admit  the  hazard  of  injuring  both  by  the  proposed 
interference  of  the  clergy  to  crush  the  errors  which 
then  abounded.     The  arians,  socinians,  sceptics,  and 
deists  were  therefore  left  to  fall  by  weapons  more 
formidable  than  the  fulminations  of  a  clerical  assem- 
bly, which  would  have  alarmed  only  the  friends  of 
truth  and  freedom,    while  the   infidels  would  have 
been  confirmed  in  their  hatred  and  contempt  of  a 
system,  which  they  would  have  said  threatened  when 
it  should  argue,  and  cursed  where  it  ought  to  bless. 

But  while  the  true  method  of  defending  truth  was 
too  little  understood,  the  efforts  of  error  were  cer- 
tainly shameless  and  incessant.  The  grand  jury  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex  having  presented  two  infidel 
books  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench;  their  conduct 
was  severely  condemned  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
"  Remarks  upon  two  late  Presentments  of  the  Grand 
Jury,  wherein  are  shown  the  folly  and  injustice  of 
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men^s  persecuting  one  another  for  difference  of  opi- 
nion in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  ill  conBequences 
wherewith   that  practice  must  affect  any  state   in 
which  it  is  encouraged,  by  John  Wickliffe/^     The 
grand  jury  afterwards  presented  these  remarks  upon 
them,   observing,   that  "  the  said  author  avowedly 
contends  for  a  liberty  to  write  in  behalf  of  infidelity,- 
and  has,  in  violation  of  good  manners,  decency,  and 
law,  stigmatized  the  said  late  presentments  as  foolish 
and  unjust,  and  branded  them  with  the  odious  name 
of  persecution*     We  therefore,  notwithstanding  the* 
insolent  defiance  which   late    presentments  of  this 
nature  have  met  with,  and  the  discouragement  whkh 
we  apprehend  may  still  make  them,  and  all  others,* 
unsuccessful,    unless  supported  by  this  honourable 
court,  do  present  the  said  pamphlet  as  an  impious 
and  scandalous  libel,  tending  to  the  subversion  of  our 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  and  hope  this  honourable 
court  will  give  proper  directions  for  punishing  the 
author,  printer,  and  publisher"/^ 

Dissenters,  or  rather  puritans  and  nonconformists, 
had  formerly  been  the  only  advocates  for  freedom  of 
opinion  ;  but  now  that  they  were  in  the  quiet  enjoys- 
ment  of  the  liberty  for  which  they  had  suffered  and 
bled,  a  new  host,  of  a  different  genius,  arose,  under 
the  shade  of  their  toleration,  to  vex  and  torture  those 
who  loved  to  breathe  only  the  stagnant  air  of  cold 
indifference,  or  servile  deference  to  established  creeds. 
By  the  tone  of  the  grand  jury,  it  seems  that  the  infi- 
dels pleaded  for  unrestrained  freedom  of  sentiment 
in  a  more  bold  and  dangerous  style  than  had  ever 
been  adopted  by  the  puritans.     In  the  course  of  the 

•government  of  the  world,  it  is  frequently  seen,  that 
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if  men  will  not  learo  truth  and  justice  from  the  voic^ 
of  wisdom  and  benevolence,  they  shall  be  compelled 
to  hear  it  from  terror  and  defiance,  and  that  they  who 
will  not  be  taught  by  the  rod  of  gentle  correction  shall 
he  disciplined  with  scorpions.  From  this  time,  un* 
believers  have  availed  themselves  of  toleration,  to 
attempt,  by  various  methods,  the  overthrow  of  those 
truths,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  first  independents 
accounted  religious  freedom  dearer  than  life.  The 
increase  of  deists,  however,  has,  in  some  teapects, 
tended  to  perpetuate  and  diffuse  a  tolerant  spirit ; 
for  while  secret  or  avowed  infidels  have  filled  the 
highest  offices,  they  have  insensibly  put  out  of 
countenance  the  rigid  high-church  priest,  and  ren- 
dered it  as  unfashionable  as  it  is  absurd,  impolitic^  and 
iniquitous  to  attempt  to  bind  the  intellect  in  chains. 
Because  the  first  advocates  for  toleration  were  Chris- 
tians, mortified  to  the  world,  it  was  fashionable  to 
hate  them  and  their  doctrii)^s ;  but  when  they  had, 
by  the  hazard  and  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  was  dear  to 
men  in  this  life,  secured  their  mental  liberties,  they 
were  succeeded  in  the  inestimable  birth-right  by  men 
of  the  world,  who,  unencumberedv  with  any  consci- 
entious scruples,  which  would  impede  the  progress 
of  their  party,  were  admired  for  that  charming  indif- 
ference to  religion,  which  will  always  fascinate  a 
world  at  enmity  with  God.  The  Christian  advocates 
for  toleration  may,  therefore,  repeat  to  the  deist  the 
words  of  their  Redeemer:  "  other  men  have  laboured, 
and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labours.  The  world 
cannot  hate  you,  but  me  it  hateth,  because  I  testify 
against  the  deeds  thereof,  that  they  are  evil.^* 
There  is,  we  hope,  but  little  danger  of  seeing 
the  world  governed  by  speculative  and  avowed  infi- 
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dels^  aa  it  has  too  frequently  been  by  the  bigots  to  a 
false  and  intolerant  religion,  or  who  could  assure  us 
that  deists  would  be  more-  tender  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  than  monks  ?  During  the  period  of  which 
we  write,  however,  the  increase  of  those  who  were 
incredulous  to  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  systeih 
threw  a  powerful  weight  into  the  scale  of  toleration, 
and  contributed  to  render  the  reign  of  George  the 
second  favourable  to  the  rights  of  conscience. 

But  a  more  pleasing  occurrence,  of  a  nature  totally 
opposite  to  the  former,  now  marked  the  progress  of 
religious  liberty,  of  which  it  contributed  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  the  dominion.  The  rise  of  the  me- 
thodists  displayed  the  happy  difference  between  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  at  this  time,  and  during  the 
struggles  of  the  .puritans  and  nonconformista.  When 
the-  Wesleys  and  Whitefield,  with  their  coadjutors, 
began  to  attract  public  notice,  both  by  the  ardour  of 
their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  by  the  novelty 
and  boldness  which  they  employed  for  its  diffusion, 
they  professed  to  be  true  sons  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  so  that  they  properly  came  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops,  to  whose  government  they 
were  attached.  They  commenced  their  extra  paro- 
chial meetings  in  the  rooms  of  the  societies  for  refor- 
mation of  manners,  which  had  been  patronised  by  the 
govefnttient  and  the  first  authorities  in  the  established 
hierarchy ;  but  as  these  assemblies  soon  assumed  an 
appearance  which  they,  who  were  called  the  regular 
clei^  could  not  view  with  a  favourable  eye,  the 
methodists  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were  ob- 
noxious to  their  diocesans,  who  regarded  them  as 
dan^rous  schismatics.  To  have  shewn  that  epis^. 
^opacy  was  not  what  the  dissenters  represented  it^  a 
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mere  non-entity,  as  to  all  effective  spirituaiT  regulatk>Oi 
of  the  church,  the  bishops  should  have  summooedi 
these  anomalous  churchmen  to  their  bar,  and  aftea 
examining  the  tenets  and  practices  of  methodism. 
either  condemned  it  as  an  ebullition  of  fanaticism  and 
€rror,  or  honoured  it  with  their  sanction  as  an  auspi- 
cious revival  of  primitive  zeal.  But  the  days  of  Laud 
and  the  Star  Chamber  were  gone  by,  and  while  the 
wiser  part  of  the  spiritual  authorities  had  no  wish  tc 
try  the  hazardous  experiment  of  reviving  ancienl 
methods  of  ecclesiastical  restraint,  those  who  were 
less  prudent  and  tolerant  were  prevented  by  the  tem- 
per of  the  prince  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  from 
adopting  such  coercive  measures  as  might  reduce  the 
new  zealots,  within  the  bounds  of  a  tame  regularity- 
The  bishops,  therefore,  can  scarcely  be  accused  oi 
having  fallen  into  the  error  of  their  predecessors, .  by 
driving  the  methodists  out  of  the  establishment,  and 
thus  compelling  them  to  form  a  new  com^munion  ;  foK 
their  lordships  did  little  more  than  look  on  with  jea- 
lous eyes,  and  give  that  tone  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy, 
which  soon  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  irregulars  from 
the  churches  of  all  those  who  looked  for  preferment. 

Whitefield,  finding  himselfshut  out  of  the  pulpit» 
in  which  he  was  expected  to  appear,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  preach  in  the  open  air.  But  though, 
he  praised  the  heavens  as  the  best  sounding  board,  he. 
found  that  a  better  roof  was  needed  to  screen  his 
hearers  from  the  rain  and  snow  which  soon  compelled 
them  to  seek  some  tent,  or  taberpacle,  or  temporary 
biiilcling,  where  he  might  preach,  whenever  an 
English  sky  should  forbid  him  to  take  the  field.  Iii 
these  buildings,  the  methodists  were  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  the  rude  mob,  who  had  not  yet  forgotten 
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the  art  of  disturbing  conventicles,  nor  entirely  lost  the 
relish  of  those  delights  which  they  enjoyed,  when  ter- 
rifying the  women,  or  children  whom  they  found  in 
those  assemblies.    It,  therefore,  became  necessary  for 
the  new  sectarists,  either  to  endure  all  the  injuries 
which  the  non-conformists  suffered  for  near  thirty 
years,  when  they  were  considered  as  butlaws,  or  to 
contradict  their  solemn  professions  of  indissoluble 
union  with  the  established  church,  by  classing  thea>- 
s<^lves  with  dissenters,  taking  refuge  under  the  tolera- 
tion act,  registering  their  places  of  worship,  and  licens- 
ing their  preachers,  as  that  act  required.     They  were 
not  so  in  love  either  with  persecution  or  the  church  of 
England,  as  to  hesitate  long  between  the  unequal 
alternatives ;  but  instantly  became  dissenters  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  in  order  to  become  Christians  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

Even  the  moravians  were  driven  to  adopt  the  same 
expedient.  This  singular  people  had  long  associated 
with  different  reformed  communions,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  had  usually  dwelt  secure  under  the 
protecting  wing  of  the  established  church  ;  so  that 
when  introduced  into  England,  a  land  of  freedom  and 
toleration,  it  seemed  not  unreasonable  to  look  for 
the  same  liberality.  As  the  brethren  retained  the 
oflSce  of  a  bishop,  with  the  use  of  a  liturgy,  they  were 
hy  no  means  disposed  to  set  up  as  a  sect  separate 
from  the  English  establishment;  but  would  gladly 
have  been  allowed  to  wait  upon  her  as  a  tender  nurse 
to  her  childi-en,  and,  without  disputing  the  parental 
claims  of  the  original  mother,  to  cherish  them  in  a 
warmer  bosom,  and  feed  them  at  fuller  breasts  than 
she  could  furnish.  This,  however,  being  rejected 
with  disdain,  the  moravians  were  compelled,  by  the^ 
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disturbances  to  which  they  were  exposed,  to  flee  1 
the  shelter  which  protects  all  those  who  ire  by  la 
cofisidered  protestant  dissenters. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  curious  phehomenon  to  behold 
whole  host  of  persons  who  rejected  the  name  of  di 
senters  as  an  unfounded  calumny,  who  profess€ 
themselves  the  truest  sons  of  the  church,  attache 
to  her  doctrines,  ceremonies,  and  hierarchy,  mar 
of  whom  retained,  even  in  their  conventicles,  h< 
liturgy  and  vestments,  and  who  still  communicate 
at  her  altars,  yet  resorting, for  protection,  to  "  an  a< 
passed  to  exempt  persons  dissenting  from  the  churc 
of  England  from  certain  pains  and  penalties/*  Ht 
they  professed  to  dissent,  it  would  have  been  a  que 
tion  whether  the  toleration  act  could  have  ajBTordc 
them  legal  protection  ;  for  neither  this,  nor  any  oth< 
law  could  be  intended  to  provide  for  all  possib 
futurity,  and  to  gather  under  its  wing  every  sect, 
whatever  principles  or  practices,  which  might  arise  : 
the  revolutions  of  ages.  But  when  the  methodists  d- 
dared  they  were  not  dissenters,  how  could  they  clai 
the  advantages  of  an  act  made  to  protect  persons  di 
senting  from  the  church  of  England  from  the  penalti< 
of  certain  laws  ?    , 

Yet,  such  was  the  libi^rality  of  the  times,  durii 
the  beneficent  reign  of  George  the  second,  tha 
whenever  any  people  chose  to  ask  the  protectic 
of  the  toleration  act,  the  courts  of  law  kipdly  com 
dered  them  as  dissenters,  and  defended  them  in  tl 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  principles  and  worship.  Hj 
not  this  more  silentand  prudent  measure  been  adopte 
justice  and  liberty  seemed  to  demand  that  an  a 
should  be  passed  to  defend  the  new  sects  from  tl 
unauthorised  violence  of  the  mob,  and  to  rescue  the 
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frotn  the  degrading  and  perilouscondition  of  holding 
their  religion  by,  mere  sufferance,  liab^  to  be  perse-- 
cuted,  whenever  a  change  of  the  prince  or  his  minis- 
ters should  produce  an  inclination  to  rob  them  of 
their  dearest  enjoyments.     It  would  have  been  hard 
to  punish  them,  because  they  did  not  choose  to  call 
themselves  dissenters,  and  to  reward  their  lingering 
fondness  for  their  old  parent  by  leaving  them  naked  and 
defenceless*   But  the  introduction  of  a  new  act  would 
have  been  a  delicate  and  difficult  affair,  which  might 
have  occasioned  so  much  noise  as  to  create  the  most 
imminent  hazard  of  raising  the  evil  spirit,    which 
might  not  be  easily  laid  again.     The  politic  conduct 
of  the  government,  in  choosing  rather  to  give  a  large 
and  liberal  interpretation  to  the  toleration  act,  was  a 
grand  step  in  the  progress  of  religious  liberty ;  for  it 
converted  this  law  into  a  much  more  extensive  and 
mighty  blessing  than  it  was  ever  designed  to  be. 
Presbyterians,  independents,  baptists,  and  quakers, 
were  the  persons  for  whom  the  act  was  made :  but 
from  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty, 
it  became  an  asylum,  not  only  for  every  new  sect 
which  might  separate  from  the  establishment,  but  for 
all  her  own  children,  who  chose  occasionally  to  play  a 
truant  part,  and,  like  mendicant  friars,  to  he  at  home 
or  abroad,  in  the  church  or  the  world,  as  best  suited* 

* 

their  convenience.  Almost  a  century  having  elapsed 
since  this  generous  construction  has  been  put  upon 
the  law,  it  seems  to  have  become  the  legal  inter- 
pretation of  its  sense  and  intent;  so  that  we  may 
say,  not  that  the  toleration  has  thus  attained  its 
true  bounds,  but  that  it  has  hereby  become  bound- 
less in  extent,  however  defective  it  may  yet  be  in 
degree. 

VOl^.  Ill-  JVI 
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As  tbe  methodists  of  every  class,  those  who  stilJ 
remained    within    the  walls  of  tbe  Establishment^ 
those  who,  like  Whitefield,  retained  her  doctrines,  bu 
broke  loose  from  her  restraints,  and  those  who,  with; 
Wesley,  adopted  the  arminian  creed,  all  fofmed  a 
body  as  active  as  they  were  new,  they  put  the  prac- 
tical liberality  of  the  government  and  the  nation  to  m 
Severe  test.  The  dissenters  had  long  settled  down  tos 
determinate  character  and  conduct,  their  congregations 
were  now  well  known  in  the  various  towns  where 
they  were  settled,  and  their  principles  did   not  leac 
to  itinerant  excursions  beyond  their  own  vicinity,  sc 
that  as  they  and  the  government;  were  considered  fas" 
friends,  they  were  but  little  disturbed.     The  metho- 
dists, on  the  contrary,  came  forth  as  a  foreign  army 
they  traversed  the  kingdom  through,  all  its  extent 
professing  to  belong  to  the  establishment,  they  en- 
tered into  its  precincts,  sought  their  converts  in  its 
very  bosom,  and  thus  roused  attention,  jealousy,  anc 
rage,  by  the  novelty,  nearness,  and  anomalous  singu- 
larity of  their  attack.     The  practice  of  field  preaching 
which  Whitefield,  their  most  intrepid  champion,  in- 
troduced, was  a  measure  as  daring  as  it  was  unprece- 
dented.    When  the  government  heard  that  this  wile 
son  of  tbe  church  drew  out  of  London,  the  almosi 
incredible  number  of  thirty  thousand  persons  to  heai 
him  preach  on  Kennington  common  ;  when  he  regu. 
larly  collected  numbers,  not  much  inferior,  in  Moor- 
fields  ;  when  the  cautious  Wesley  imitated  the  bole 
measure,  and  thus  rer>dered  it  a  methodist  fashion  t( 
stand  upon  Tower-hill,  in  the  streets  of  Bristol,  amids 
the  colliers  at  Kingswood,  or  Newcastle,  the  mineri 
of  Cornwall,  or  wherever  else  immense  crowds  couk 
be  collected ;  would  it  have  been  surprising,  if  th< 
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usual  jealousy  of  governments  had  been  displayed  by 
the  new  dynasty,  which  had  but  just  begun  to  sit  firm 
on  the  British  throne  ?  What,  then,  naust  have  been 
the  wisdom  of  the  prince,  and  the  conscious  strength 
^nd  dignity  of  the  government,  that  in  such  untried 
and  critical  circumstances,  the  iaissez  nousjaire  pre- 
vailed without  limitation,  and  the  rising  sect  not 
ooly  g^ve  neither  alarm  nor  offence  to  the  civil  powers, 
but  was  even  defended  by  the  sword  and  the  mace  ?, 
)Fhenever  the  mobs  were  excised  by  their  own  de- 
praved passions,  or  by  the  insidious  arts  of  gothic 
gentry,  or  clergy,  to  disturb  the  worship  of  thq 
methodists,  though  inferior  magistrates  might  hesi- 
tate to  give  redress,  the  superior  courts  were  a  sure 
refuge,  where,  not  scanty  justice,  but  liberal  counte- 
nance was  afforded  to  the  new  species  of  dissenters. 
At  Bristol,  the  magistrates  instantly  quelled  the  per- 
secating  spirit  of  the  populace,  a^nd  placed  the  me- 
thodists in  perfect  peace  and  security.  If  the  London 
mob  was  more  violent,  the  persecuted  people  re- 
ceived the  satisfaction  of  being  informed  from  high 
authority,  before  they  made  application  for  redress, 
that  they  had  no  need  to  suffer  the  insults  and  injuries 
which  they  experienced  since  the  justices  of  the  peace 
had  received  particular  orders  from  the  government 
to  afford  them  full  protection.  The  house  of  Hanover, 
being  assured  of  the  affections  of  the  dissenters, 
r^gard^d  them  as  among  the  firmest  supporters  of  the 
throne :  it  is,  therefore,  not  improbable,  that  this 
new  accession  to  their  numbers  was  far  from  being 
disagreeable  to  the  court,  which  gladly  extended  to 
the  methodists,  the  protection  originally  designed  for 
other  denominations. 
The   infant  sects  thus  quietly  stepped  into  the 
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enjoyment  of  privileges  for  which  others  had  loofg:^ 
struggled,  suffered,  groaned,  and  bled.     The  liberty 
'  of  worship,  purchased  by  the  dissenters  at  the  pric  -^ 
of  ages  of  cruel  persecution,  the  lives  of  ten  thousand^ 
of  their  brethren,  who  perished  in  prisons,  and  th^ 
sacri fice  of  property  to  an  incalculable  amount,  be- 
came at  once  the  inheritance  of  a  people,  many  of" 
whom  were  little  sensible  of  their  obligations  to  thos^ 
of  whose  labours  they  now  tasted  the  sweet  fruits^ 
Hence  the  new  denominations  have  never  yet  beerK. 
tried,  to  prove  whether  they  possess  the  same  inex-^ 
tinguishable  vital  spark  as,  in  the  breasts  of  the  regulaET 
dissenters,  bade  defiance  to  the  floods  of  persecution— - 
The  occasional  violence  of  the  mob,  against  which  it 
was  known  that  the  government  would  afford  theuK 
ample  protection,  was  no  test  of  the  spirit  of  martyr- 
dom, compared  with  that  long  and  systematic  oppres- 
sion  which    the  nonconformists  endured  from   the 
heavy  arm  of  power  ;  nor  can  it  be  now  ascertained, 
whether,  if  the  government  had  resorted  to  the  same 
treatment  towards  the  methodists,  they  would  not 
have   sunken   under  it,  into  complete  annihilation. 
Not  having,  like  the  independents  orquakers,  any  de- 
finite principlqsjvvhich  should  make  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
hold  meetings  separate  from  those  in  the  parochial 
edifices,    it   is  probable    that  the  differeirt   sects  of 
methodists  owe  their  present  existence  to  the  circum- 
stance of  their  growing  up  at  the  side  of  the  dissen- 
ters, under  the  shade  of  their  toleration,  clierished  by 
the  liberal  maxims  of  government  which  the  non- 
conformists had  contributed  to  establish. 

The  methodists,  however,  having  just  emerged 
from  the  bosom  of  an  exclusive  establishment,  owed 
more  thanks  to  reliqrious  libertv,  than  she  owes  t® 
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them.  .  George  Whitefield,  indeed,  was  a  man  of  a 
generous  soul,  which  quickly  felt  and  justly  appreci^ 
ated  the  worth  of  his  dissenting  predecessors  in  the 
glorious  work  to  which  he  consecrated  his  life.  But 
John  Wesley  presents  us  with  a  perfect  contrast; 
for,  though  he  preferred  his  mother,  who  inherited 
the  good  spirit  of  her  nonconformist  ancestors,  to  his 
father,  who  was  a  convert  to  high-church  bigotry, 
he  loved  and  inculcated  the  principles  of  liis  father, 
while  he  acted  upon  those  of  hi«  mother.  It  was  his 
constant  care  to  carry  the  narrowness  of  the  estab- 
lishment into  his  new  species  of  dissent,  and  in  order 
to  keep  his  societies  from  sinking  into  dissenting 
churches,  which  his  perspicacity  instantly  perceived 
to  be  their  natural  tendency,  he  not  only  framed  a 
connective  code  of  discipline,  which  should  supply 
a  centripetal,  to  counteract  the  centrifugal  force,  but 
he  also  breathed  a  subtle  ether  through  the  system, 
by  diffusing  dark  suspicions  of  the  dissenters,  whose 
blood  had  purchased  the  liberty  which  he  was  glad  to 
enjoy.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  spirit  of  the  Wes- 
leyans  is  concerned,  liberality  in  religion  gained  but 
little  from  their  rise  ;  yet,  in  an  indirect  and  uninten- 
tional way,  the  most  happy  and  powerful  effects 
grew  out  of  the  new  separation  from  the  established 
church.  In  addition  to  the  very  liberal  interpreta- 
tion given  to  the  ecclesiastico-civil  code  of  jurispru- 
dence in  our  country,  a  powerful  weight  was  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  practical  dissent,  vast  numbers  were 
added  to  the  advocates  for  worship  separate  from  the 
parochial  assemblies,  and  a  host  of  preachers  unconse- 
crated  by  episcopal  hands,  not  only  published  their 
doctrines,  but  administered  the  sacraments  of  reli- 
gion through  the  kingdom.     Great  multitudes  thus 
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became  dissenters,  without  knowing  or  intending  it; 
for,  instead  of  the  prejudices  which  were  before 
awakened  by  the  sight  of  the  conventicle,  it  now 
appeared  perfectly  practicable  to  adopt  all  the  essen- 
tials of  dissent,  and  yet  remain  good  churchmen, 
among  a  people  who  professed  to  love  the  church, 
but  decidedly  imitated  the  dissenters.  A  favourable 
change  was  also  produced  in  the  tone  of  high  church 
men,  who  now  frequently  affected  to  be  converted  t!o 
a  good  opinion  of  those  who,  upon  principle  'dis- 
sented from  the  episcopal  church,  and  adopted  senti- 
ments nearly  allied  to  the  regular  establishment  of 
Scotland  ;  while  they  inveighed  bitterly  against  those 
fanatics,  who  set  up  their  altars  in  opposition  to  a 
church,  to  which  they  pretended  to  be  conscientiously 
attached.  Thinking  that  the  older  sects  were  now 
grown  sober,  the  establishment  complimented  them 
at  the  expence  of  the  new  apostates,  who  attempted 
to  engraft  all  the  wild  ardour  of  a  recent  discovery, 
upon  the  , established  vigour  of  the  dissenting  stock. 
Thus  religious  liberty  gained  on  every  hand,  and  the 
dissenters  hail  even  the  most  contracted  of  the  new 
sects  as  valuable,  though  unintentional,  coadjutors 
in  the  contest  of  voluntary  churches,  and  the  rights 
of  private  judgment  in  religion,  against  the  intoler- 
ance of  a  dominant  hierarchy,  and  the  claims  of 
exclusive  establishments. 

The  rise  of  the  methodists,  however,  put  the  libe- 
rality of  the  dissenters  to  a  severe  test.  Accustomed 
to  regard  themselves  as  the  asylum  of  all  those  who 
renounced  the  errors  or  the  restraints  of  the  establish- 
ment, they  now  beheld  other  communions  rising  up 
to  share  with  them  the  same  honours.  What  impar- 
tial judge  of  human  nature  will  worider,  that  tlie 
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«lder  sects  should  look  with  the  jealousy  which 
accompanies  strangeness  upon  a  people  emerging 
from  the  establishmeot,  without  professing  to  differ^ 
from  it,  aad  ^yet  combining  this  unaccountal;)le  lati- 
tude with  a  liberal  quantity  of  high-church  pre* 
judices  ?  When  they  saw  Mr.  John  Wesley  establish 
a  dissenting  hierarchy,  by  means  of  an  assembly  of  lay 
preachers,  of  which  he  was  himself  to  be  the  autocrat, 
their  disapprobation  arose  out  of  their  attachment  to 
religious  liberty.  It  appeared  to  them  immaterial 
whether  an  ecclesiastical  synod  was  called  a  confer- 
ence or  a  convocation,  if  the  ministers  assumed  a 
legislative  authority  over  the  people.  To  hear  Mr; 
Wesley  claim  a  supreme  authority  with  the  same 
language  as  the  kings  of  Lombardy  employ  when  put- 
tiagon  their  iron  crown,  "  God  has  given  it  me,  and  I 
shall  keep  it,*'  excited  in  dissenters  as  much  indig- 
nation as  to  hear  pope  Hildebrand,  or  archbishop 
Laud  plead  the  possession  of  power  as  a  reason  for 
the  exercise  of  dominion  over  the  conscience.  It 
was  therefore  the  exuberance  rather  than  the  defect 
of  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty  which  induced  them 
to  brand  the  leader  of  methodism  with  the  title  of 
pope  John, 

For  Mr  Whitefield  and  his  followers  the  dissenters 
felt  kinder  sentiments.  Though  the  indiflFerence 
which  this  great  man  expressed  for  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  ecclesiastical  order  appeared  to  them,  not  only 
unscriptural,  but  founded  on  the  enthusiastic  assump- 
tion, that  he  was  called  to  mind  greater  things ;  his 
disinterested  ardour  of  soul  in  the  cause  of  catholic 
Christianity,  won  their  hearts,  and  induced  them  to 
forget  the  imperfections  of  the  man  in  the  excellen- 
cies of  the  devoted  minister.    He  was,  therefpre^ 
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welcomed  to  the  bosoms,  the  abodes,  and  the  pulpits 
of  many,  who  thus  proved  that  the  peculiarities  of  }^ 
their  own  communion  were  held  in  due  subordinatioa 
to  the  grand  vital  truths  of  religion.  Such  phenomena 
of  liberality  were  then  exhibited,  as  the  world  would 
never  before  have  thought  credible  ;  an  independent 
pastor,  educated  at  the  regular  academy  of  Homerton 
preaching  in  the  chapel  of  a  clergyman,  where  the 
liturgy  enjoined  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  was  read 
by  a  lay  curate  in  a  surplice.    - 

These  discordant  materials  could  not  coalesce  with- 
out some   previous   collision.     Where  the  spirit  of 
religion  was  decaying  in  a  dissenting  church,  they 
sometimes  made  their  differences  of  opinion  a  pretext 
for  illiberal  conduct  towards  Mr.  Whitefield ;  who, 
in   his  turn,  gave  them  too  much   provocation  bf 
imprudent  and  unfounded  reflections  on  the  niceties 
of  a  system  of  which  he  had  studied  neithefr  tb^ 
nature  nor  the   evidence.      If  Christian   prudenc^ 
induced  some  faithful  ministers  to  stand  aloof,  til^ 
they  could  see  the  lawfulness  of  welcoming  thes^ 
new  lights,Whitefield^s  youthful  ardour  too  frequently 
branded  them,  though  his  superiors  in  knowledge 
and  experience,  with  the  odious  character  of  dead- 
formalists,  who  were  feeding  their  flocks  with  th^ 
chaff  of  church  government,  instead  of  the  nutrition^ 
doctrines  of  grace.      When,   however,   his    maturec^ 
judgment  detected   the  error,   he   acknowledged  it^ 
with   an   ingenuousness,  which   little  minds  wouldL 
have  thought  a  degradation,  but  which  added  to  th^ 
lustre  of  his  meridian,  the  enchanting  mildness  o£^ 
a  setting  sun.     Alluding  to  Peter's  injudicious  zeal 
in  cutting  off  the  ear  of  the  high-priest's  servant,  he^^ 
said,  "  many  a  man's  ear  have  1  cut  off,  by   harsh 
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censures  on  those  who  were  faithful  ministers  of 
Christ."  There-action  which  these  mistaken. cen- 
sures naturally  produced,  might  give  to  the  dissenters 
the  appearance  of  illiberality  towards  the  rising  sects, 
but  when  all  circumstances  are  considered,  they  will 
be  found  to  have  been  as  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
genuine  spirit  of  religious  liberty,  as  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  find  men  in  this  state  of  imperfec* 
tion*. 

The  increased  disapprobation  of  all  national  estab- 
lishments in  religion  tended  at  once  to  fortify  the  ' 
attachment  of  dissenters  to  religious  liberty,  and  to 
weaken  their  antipathy  to  the  particular  faults  of  the 
church  of  England.  Many  of  them,  beginning  now 
to  consider  the  connection  of  a  church  with  the  state, 
as  the  mark  of  "  the  harlot  who  commits  fornication 
with  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  deemed  it  an  idle  warfare 
to  contend  with  one  who  held  such  an  illicit  con- 
nection about  the  lesser  blemishes  of  her  person  or 
character.  Their  opposition  was  thus  purified  from 
the  most  envenomed  of  the  passions,  envy  at  the 
happier  state  of  the  established  church ;  for  they 
now  congratulated  themselves  on  their  escape  from 
this  gilded  chain  ;  while  they  divided  their  censures, 
by  levelling  a  part  of  them  at  the  presbyterian  estab- 
lishment of  Scotland,  as  only  a  few  degrees  less  cor- 
rupt than  the  episcopal  church  of  England.  In  his 
controversy  with  Dr.  Snape,  James  Pierce  challenges 
the  high  church  party  to  prove  that  Christ  had  in  the 
New  Testament,  prescribed  any  national  establish- 
ment of  religion. 

The  dissenters  stood  forth  as  the  advocates  of  un- 

'  Dr.  Watts  recommended  count  Zinzendorf  and  the  Mora- 
vians in  a  letter  to  hia  brethren  in  America. 
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restrained  liberty  of  conscience  io  the  controveny 
with  Wookton,  the  deist.  Having  attacked  him 
with  the  only  weapons  which  they  deemed  lawful  in 
this  warfare,  when  they  observed  some  of  his  antago- 
nists among  tj^e  churchmen  shake  the  sword  over  hk 
head,  and  threaten  him  with  civil  penalties^  they  pror 
tested  against  recurring  to  such  methods,  which  would 
in  their  view,  snatch  the  honours  of  victory  from  the 
Christian  cause.  The  celebrated  Larduer,  in  the 
year  one  .thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
wrote  "  a  Vindication  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  Mira- 
cles,*' in  answer  to  Woolston,  and  embraced  this  op* 
portunity  of  protesting  against  the  prosecution,  by 
which  the  infidel  was  condemned  in  one  yearns  im» 
prisonment,  and  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
Lardner  observes  in  his  preface,  that  if  men  be  per- 
mitted to  deliver  their  sentiments  freely  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  and  to  propose  their  objections  against 
Christianity  itself,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  be  in 
pain  for  the  event.  *'  On  the  side  of  Christianity,"  says 
he,  "  1  expect  to  see,  as  hitherto,  the  greatest  share  of 
learning,  good  sense,  true  wit,  and  fairness  of  dispu- 
tation, which  things,  I  hope,  will  be  superior  to  low 
ridicule,  false  argument,  and  misrepresi'entation."  He 
irresisiably  proves,  that  all  force  on  the  minds  of  men 
in  aOairs  of  religious  belief,  is  contrary  to  religion  itself, 
and  pernicious  to  the  cause  which  it  is  intended  to 
serve.  Dr.  Waddington,  bishop  of  Chichester,  ex- 
postulated  with  Lardner  concerning  these  sentiments. 
But  after  the  interchange  of  a  few  letters,  he  seemed 
to  concede  to  the  dissenter  the  principle  in  debated 
Mr.  Simon  Brown,  another  dissenting  minister,  wrote 
against  Woolston, ''  ^  fit  Rebuke  for  a  ludicrous  In* 

y  Larduer's  Life. 
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fidel/^  with  a  preface  concerning  the  prosecution  of 
mich  writers  by  the  civil  powers.     This  preface  was 

[  a  noble  apology  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  the 
press,  and  a  severe  condemnation  of  civil  prosecu- 
tions for  matters  of  opinion.  Dr.  Doddridge  also 
published,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-six,  a  sermon  on  ^^  the  absurdity  and 
iniquity  of  Persecution  for  conscience  sake,  in  all  its 
forms  and  degrees/^  It  had  been  preached  on  the 
fifth  of  November,  and  was  recommended  to  the 
public,  in  a  preface  by  Mr.  Larne,  as  the  best  he  had 
ever  seen  on  the  subject,  in  so  narrow  a  space.  Dr. 
Kippis  also  pronounces  it,  an  elaborate  and  excel- 
lent discourse,  displaying  with  great  energy  and 
elegance,  the  grand  principles  of  toleration  and  reli- 
gious liberty. 

The  quakers,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  former 
applications,  and  confident  of  the  liberal  views  of  tho 
ling,  made,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-five,  a  grand,  but  unsuccessful  effort  to 

I    obtain  legislative  relief  from  some  modes  of  persecu- 
tion Which  they  still  endured.     The  first  act  of  king 
Williana  by  which  their  affirmation  was  admitted  in- 
stead of  an   oath,  contained   also  a  clause  which 
pointed  out  an  easier  and  less  expensive  method  of 
recovering  small  sums  for  tythes  and  church-rates. 
Yet  as  the  act  did  not  prohibit  the  clergy  from  apply- 
ing to  the  more  oppressive  prosecutions  in  the  exche* 
quer  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  too  many  were  un- 
happily   disposed  to    adopt  the  mode    which    put 
the    quakers  to  most  trouble  and  expense.     TZbe 
friends,  therefore,  drew  up  a  statement  of  their  casei 
and  a  petition,  which  they  presented  to  the  parliiv^ 
ment.    They  shewed  that  above  eteveoi  hundred  of 
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their  body  had  been  prosecuted  ill  the  exchequer  - 
and  spiritual  courts,  that  nearlythree  hundred  of  them 
had  been  committed  to  prison,  that  several  had  died 
there,  and  that  above  eight  hundred  pounds  had 
been  taken  from  ten  persons,  where  the  original 
demands  upon  them  all  did  not  amount  to  li^een 
pounds. 

Incompliance  with  their  petition,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  not  to  lake  from  the 
clergy  any  thing  which  they  claimed,  but  to  compel 
them  to  resort  to  less  expensive  modes  of  recovering; 
what  they    considered   their  due.      "  The  clergy," 
says  Gough,  "  now  mustered  all  their  strength  againsfc_ 
the  bill  for  relief  to  the  friends,  whereby  they  mani— . 
fested  themselves  no  less  eager  to  hold  fast  the  poweK~ 
of  oppression  which  the  law  had  left  them  in  the  re- 
covery of  tythes,  than  the  tythe  itself."     On   this- 
subject  were  published  three  anonymous  pamphlets^ 
■which  were  al!  attributed  to  mitred  heads.     But  Dr. 
Etimund  Gibson,  bishop  of  London,  who  for  his  corfew  , 
Juris  ccclesi'jslivt,  was  considered  the  champion  of  the   j 
clergy,  wrote,  as  is  supposed,   the  most  able  piece, 
entitled,  "  the  country    Parson's    Plea  against  the 
Quaker's  Bill  Ibr  Tythes."     It  was  answered  by  ow, 
who   styled   himself  a   member  of    the    Houset  ^. 
Commons,    but   was    found    alierwards  to    be  IohJ 
Hervey.      As    the    bishop    had    admitted    that    no 
wise   or    good   clergymen    would   adopt    any  other 
method  tiiaii  that   prescribed  by  the  intended  bill, 
lord  Hervey  argues,  that,  if  the  %vi!teiil  and  best  um 
it  of  choice,  them 
driven  to  it  by 
able  case  to  hi 
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^n  than  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  clergymen.*'  la 
tddition  to  the  pamphlets^  circular  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  clergy,  which  produced  petitions  from 
them  against  the  bill.  Lord  Hervey's  Answer  to 
the  country  Parson  contends,  that  the  bill  should 
pass,  were  it  only  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  a  mitred  doctor,  by  his  letters  missive  stirring  up 
petitions  from  every  diocese,  to  intimidate  a  House 
of  Commons,  in  a  matter  of  this  high  concern  to  the 
justice  of  the  kingdom.  "  I  hope,'*  says  he, "  a  body 
ofEnglishmen  will  never  weigh  petitions  in  quantity 
"against  any  bill  whatever,  especially  bills  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  church,  against  which  they  are  certain  of 
having  as  many  remonstrances  as  there  are  deaneries, 
archdeaconries,  chapters,  colleges,  or  ecclesiastical 
precincts  in  England  and  Wales.^'  Counsel  was  heard 
in  behalf  of  the  petitioners  against  the  act,  and  several 
alterations  were  proposed,  when,  after  a  vigorous 
J^sistance,  the  bill  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  opposition  was  renewed  with  increased  eager- 
ness among  the  peers.  Petitions  were  presented,  and 
counsel  was  employed  against  the  act,  but  the  friends 
^f  the  measure  took  care  that  counsel  should  be  heard 
also  in  its  favour.  '  When  the  grievances  of  the  qua- 
vers appeared  too  evident  to  be  denied,  and  too  serious 
^0  be  slighted,  the  adversaries^  of  toleration  affected 
^0  consider  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  commons, 

• 

incorrect,  and  unfit  to  pass  into  a  law  ;  and  by  this 
artifice,  they  succeeded  in  throwing  it  out.  In  the 
disgraceful  majority,  were  fifteen  bishops  ;  and  two 
^f  these,  my  lords  of  London  and  Sarum,  having  ex- 
^^^d  themselves  vigorously  against  the  proposed, 
^^lief  to  the  quakers,  they  received  the  public  thanks 
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of  their  clergy,  *^fo^  their  care  and  vigilance,  in  maio-i 
taining  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  England  in 
its  present  happy  establishment,  and  the  legal  rights 
of  the  clergy  against  the  late  strange  and  unheard-of 
infringement  of  their  rights.''  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  quakers  were  not  so  bpld  as  to  apply  for 
exemption  from  tythes,  but  asked  only  for  an  act 
which  should  prevent  unreasonable  and  bitter  mea 
from  recurring  to  those  modes  of  obtaining  their  de- 
mands which  were  ruinous  to  the  friends,  it  should 
seem  that  thoser. clergymen,  who  vvere  so  graceful  to 
the  bishops,  judged  the  power  of  candying  on  perse- 
cuting lawsuits,  one  of  the  "just  rights,  of  jthe  church.'' 
The  failure  of  the  measure  produced,  between  the 
clergy  and  the  quakers,  a  controversy,  which  was 
maintained  with  great  asperity  for  a  long  time ;  the 
clergy  asserting,  that  their  opponents  had  falsely 
aspersed  them,  without  being  able  to  make  good  their 
accusations  of  litigious  and  oppressive  suits ;  while 
the  friends  maintained,  that  their  persecutors  were 
fully  convicted  of.  conduct  which  woiild  expose  any 
men,  much  niorethe  ministers  of  religion,  to  univer- 
sal indignation  and  contempt. ,  Lord  Hervey  affirmed 
that  such  facts  were  substantiated,  as  would  be  a  just 
reason  for  abolishing  tythes,  if  suits  for  them  could 
not  be  carried  on  by  more  humane  methods. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  a  motion  was  niade  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  repeal  of  those  clauses  in 
the  test  act,  which  excluded  protestant  dissenters 
from  civil  employments.  The  attempt  failed;  for 
though  the  king  was  favourable  to  it,  his  mini- 
sters durst  not  countenance  the  measure,  lest,  to 
the  popular  odium   which   taxation    had  already 
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excited,  they  should  have  added  the  more  inflamma- 
tory cry  of  danger  to  the  church.     A  repetition  of  the 
;  attempt  in    the    next    session    of  parliament  was 
i  attended,  as  every  judicious  person  must  have  ex- 
L  pected  with  a  renewed  failure.  Notwithstanding  these 
.  retrograde  movements,  so  much  mildness  and  good 
.,   sense  prevailed  in  the  senate  as  abolished  the  laws 
L' against  conjuration  and  witchcraft,  which  had,  for 
ages,  exposM  the  miserable  objects  of  suspicion  to 
the  most  brutal  treatment,  for  crimes  of  which  no 
legal  proof  could  be  furnished. 

But  that  which  most  alarmed  the  friends  of  liberty, 
and,  in  the  end,  most  contributed  to  establish  its  do- 
minion, was  the  rebellion  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-five.  The  exiled  Stewarts, 
who  had  ever  been  the  dupes  of  the  catholic  princes, 
were  again  thrown  upon  our  shores,  as  an  apple  of^ 
discord,  to  divide  our  attention,  and  procure  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  the  enemy.  The  young  pretender, 
as  he  was  called,  or  the  son  of  the  soi^disant  James 
the  third,  landed  in  Scotland  when  there  were  no 
hopes  of  shaking  the  throne  of  his  rival ;  and  with  all 
the  silly  fondness  for  royal  pomp,  which  characterized 
bis  family,  wasted  his  precious  moments  of  unex-* 
pected  prosperity  in  proclaiming  his  father,  and  dis- 
posing of  seats  in  the  paradise  which  he  had  not  yet 
regained.  Having,  in  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans, 
beaten  the  British  force  which  was  sent  against  them, 
the  rebel  army  marched  into  England,  and,  by  an 
unaccountable  coincidence  of  circumstances,  arrived 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  London,  which  was  thrown 
into  the  utmost  consternation. 

While    the    civil  and   religious  liberties  of  our 
country  were   thus    exposed  to   jeopardy,  it  was 
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natural  for  the  government  to  look  around  with  lb* 
keen  eye  of  jealousy,  to  see  which  way  men's  hearts 
turned*  After  the  storm  was  dispelled  by  the 
victory  of  CuUoden,  the  dissenters  were  elevated 
in  the  esteem  of  the  government.  The  rebellion 
called  forth  all  their  ardour  in  the  cause  of  liberty^ 
both  civil  and  religious.  They  were  agitated  withi 
an  indescribable  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  the  tole- 
rant throne  of  Brunswick,  and  the  preservation  oi 
that  liberal  constitution,  under  which  they  had,  foi 
half  a  century,  enjoyed  those  blessings  which  ought 
to  be  dearest  to  immortal  beings.  The  sermons  o 
the  pastors,  and  the  prayers  of  the  churches,  spoki 
the  lively  interest  which  they  had  felt  in  the  success 
of  the  contest.  Dr.  Doddridge  exerted  himself  witfc 
great  zeal,  and  at  considerable  expense,  in  a  cause 
which  appeared  to  him  to  affect  the  Christian  as 
deeply  as  the  patriot.  His  biographer  says,  "  When 
a  regiment  was  raising  in  Northamptonshire,  to  be 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Halifax,  he  wrote 
many  letters  to  his  friends  in  that  county  and  neigh 
bourhood  to  further  the  design.  He  went  amonj 
his  own  people  to  encourage  them  to  enlist,  and  hac 
the  pleasure  to  find  many  of  them  engaging  chearfulh 
in  the  cause.  He  drew  up,  and  printied  at  his  owi 
expense,  a  friendly  letter  to  the  private  soldiers  of  i 
regiment  of  foot,  which  was  one  of  those  engaged  ii 
the  glorious  battle  of  Culloden*.''  When  his  frien< 
colonel  Gardiner  fell  in  the  struggle  between  th 
house  of  Hanover  and  the  family  of  Stewart,  Di 
Doddridge  honoured  him  as  one  who  had  poured  ou 
his  blood  for  the  sacred  as  well  as  civil  libtirties  c 
Britons.     It  was  his  high  sense  of  the  importance  i 

*  Ortoii*8  Life  of  Doddridge,  page  208« 
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the  contest  to  the  religious  interests  of  the  kingdom, 
which  inspired  the  biographer  with  the  unusual  elo- 
quence which  glows  in  his  memoirs  of  the  colonel. 
Watts  and  Doddridge  both  employed  their  poetic 
talents  in  hymns,  which  were  designed  to  aid  the 
patriotic  devotion  of  the  dissenters,  and  express  their 
grateful  confidence  in  the  protection  of  heaven  to  the 
righteous  cause  of  freedom. 

In  the  midst  of  that  internal  tranquillity,  which  his 
paternal  administration  secured,  and  of  that  national 
superiority,  which  Britain  will,  probably,  ever  enjoy, 
in  proportion  as  she  is  free  and  united,  difed  George 
the  second,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  reign,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-seven.     He  trode  in  his  father^s  best  steps, 
and  with  a  fidelity,  equalled  only  by  his  prudence, 
maintained  the  principles  which  seated  his  family  oa 
the  throne.     Thus  our  country  enjoyed,  for  the  first 
time,  two  successive  reigns  of  sovereigns  who,superior 
to  the  bigotry  of  a  dominant  sect,  defended,  with  firm 
and  impartial  hand,  the  religious  privileges  of  ^11  their 
subjects.  George  the  second  steadily  aimed  at  restor- 
ing to  the  dissenters  the  rights  of  which   he  was 
convinced  they  were  unjustly  deprived  ;  but  he  ever 
found  himself  thwarted  by  the  gothic  prejudices  of 
those  who  would  exak  the  prince's  will  into  a  law, 
except  when  he  wished  to  do  justice  to  others  at  the 
expence  of  their  monopoly.     It  was  the  glory  of  this 
prince  to  have  stood  a  test  which  has  generally  proved 
too  severe  for  those  who  have  worn  a  crown — tjhe  rise 
of  a  new,  active,  and  prosperous  sect  of  religionists. 
Excepting,  perhaps,  the  quakers,  who  have  little  rea- 

VOL.  III.  N\ 
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son  to  complain  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  every  dissentin 
communion  had  found,  to  its  cost,  that  princes  ai 
alarmed  at  what  they  deem  a  new  religion  ;  but  tfa 
methodists  owe  unrivalled  honours  to  the  memory  c 
George  the  second,  who  chained  up  the  dragon,  whici 
lies  watching  the  birth  of  each  new  denomination,  U 
devour  it  while  young  and  feeble. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

I 

CONTROVERSY   RESPECTING  THE    DISSENT. 

JDy  the  friends  of  dissent,  the  controversy  on  the 
separation  from  the  church  of  England  will  be  consi« 
dered  as  of  importance,  both  to  their  character  and 
conduct ;  and  they  will  naturally  expect,  in  a  history 
of  dissenters,  to  see  some  account  of  the  champions 
by  whom  their  principles  were  attacked,  and  the 
champions  by  whom  they  were  defended.  If  those 
only  were  to  be  mentioned  who  lived  after  the 
revolution,  the  statement  would  be  incomplete,  be- 
cause the  controversy  had  been  agitated  for  a  century 
before.  It  appears,  therefore,  most  proper  to  begin 
from  its  commencement,  and  exhibit  a  brief  sketch 
ofthe  principal  writers  on  both  sides,  down  to  the 
close  of  the  second  period. 

Whether  uniformity  be  a  possible  thing,  in  a 
country  where  liberty  of  conscience  is  enjoyed,  may 
be  justly  doubted :  at  least  no  instance  of  the  kind 
occurs  in  the  annals  of  the  Christian  church.  But 
if  it  is  possible,  it  must  be  by  means  very  different 
from  those  which  have  been  yet  pursued.  If  union 
of  mind  and  heart  in  the  grand  principles  of  the 
Gospel  were  esteemed  a  sufficient  bond,  many  who 
now  remain  at  an  awful  distance  from  each  other, 
naight,  while  they  still  retained  their  peculiarities  in 
inferior  matters,  unite  in  worship  '^nd  communion, 
live  in  the  delightful  exercise  of  the  most  cordial 

N  a      ' 
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brotherly  aftection,  and,  "  whereuuto  they  had  all  at- 
tained, mind  the  same  things/' 

Widely  different  has  been  the  mode  of  proceedingr 
in  almost  every  church,  whether  established  by  autho- 
rity,  or  tolerated  by  indulgence.     Instead  of  opening 
a  gate  for  Christians  as  such  to  enter  in,  and  join 
with  them  in  their  profession  of  religion,  *  they  have 
fastened  strong  and  high  pallisades  close  to  the  ^te 
of  their  temple,  leaving  only  a  narrow  w  icket  through 
which  none  were  allowed  to  pass,  but  such  as  could 
say  shibboleth  to  their  satisfaction,  and  would  adopt 
all  the  peculiarities  of  the  party.     Long  creeds,  or 
confessions  of  farth,  or  articles  of  religion  were  framed, 
embracing  a  multitude  of  dogmas  relating  to  doctrine, 
government,  and  discipline,  of  every  tittle  of  which, 
each  person  who  wished  for  admission,  must  expli- 
citly declare  his  firm  belief.     Such,  alas,  has  been  the 
practice  in  England,  from  the  reformation  to  the  pre- 
sent hour :  and  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  sub- 
scribe ^.r  animo  to  all  that  is  contained  in  the  articles, 
the  liturgy,  &c.  &c.  have  been  compelled  either  to 
set  their  hand  to  what  they  did  not  believe,  or  to 
remain  without  the  jxale  of  the  English  church. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  at  the  reformation^ 
was  supposed  to  be  for  the  use  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land;  and  every  individual  was  considered  as 
bound  to  conform  to  its  regulations.  Like  Luther, 
the  English  reformers  do  not  seem  to  have  searched 
the  Scriptures  for  the  mode  of  church  government 
which  it  contains  or  warrants ;  but  to  have  adopted 
that  which  was  in  use  in  the  worst  times  of  popery^ 
and  with  a  very  few  alterations,  to  have  framed  and 
fitted  it  to  their  new  ecclesiastical  constitution. 
Calvin  appears  to  have  been  the  first,  and  indeed  the 
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^Bly  one  of  the  heads  of  the  reformation,  who  made 
it  his  business  to  enquire  what  was  the  decision  of 
-the  holy  Oracles  on  this  important  subject.  The  re- 
sult of  his  inquiries  was  a  system  of  presbyterian 
church  goverojnejat,  which  in  his  eyes  was  deemed  to 
be  "  according  to  the  pattern  shewn  in  the  mount/* 
and  was  the  model  exhibited  and  used  by  the  apostle$ 
in  the  churches  planted  by  their  hands. 

His  scheme,  whether  from  their  own  researches^ 
or  from  their  perusal  of  Calvin's  works,  met  the  appro- 
bation of  some  of  the  first  friends  of  the  reformation  in 
this  country :  and  in  the  reigp  of  Edward  the  sixth,  the 
difference  began   to  appear^     When   qf^ueen  Mary's 
persecution  had  compelled  the  warmest  patrons  of 
the  glorious  cause  to  seek  refuge  on  the  continent 
among  foreign  protestants,  the  exhibition  of  Calvin's 
simpler  mode  of  worship  and  government  won  the 
entire  affections  of  many,  and  they  became  proselytes 
to  presbytery.    On  their  return,  the  more  pompous 
ritual  of  the  Anglicar?  chwrch  was  beheld  with  dislike; 
and  from  that  pericxl  two  parties  appeared  in   the 
bosom  of  the  establishment.     There  were  some  who 
did  not  go  so  far,  but  embraced  what  was  afterwards 
archbishop  Usher's  scheme  of  episcopacy :  they,  how.- 
ever  agreed  with  the  others  in  the  essential  parts  of 
their  ecclesiastical  polity..     By  carrying  their  conform 
mity  as  far  as  they  could  with  a  good  conscience, 
these  malecontents  strove  to  live  in  one  coo^munion. 
But  they  also  aspired  after  a  higher  degree  of  refor- 
tnation^  an,d  by  their  writings,  and  still  more  by  appli- 
cation to  parliament,  they  spught  to  have  the  platform 
of  the  church  adapted  to  their  model.     Controversy^ 
38  m^ghj:  be  expected,  vvas  the  result,  and  both  th$ 
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friends  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  puritans  crowdecf 
into  the  field. 

The  priestly  robes  furnished  one  of  the  first  sub- 
jects of  contention.  The  puritans  were  unwilling  to 
wear  them;  and  indeed  viewed  them  with  abhor- 
rence. The  rulers  of  the  church  were  as  strenuous  for 
their  use,  and  insisted  that  thev  should  be  worn.  The 
dissenters  of  the  present  day  wonder  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical governors  should  have  been  so  rigid ;  and  those 
who  inherit  the  spirit  of  these  rulers,  are  astonished 
that  the  puritans  should  have  been  so  weak.  But  if 
we  consider  the  state  of  things  at  that  period,  reasons 
of  considerable  weight  may  be  assigned  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  puritans,  which  are  now  generally  over- 
looked. If,  after  a  merry  andrew  had  exhibited  his 
tricks,  and  performed  all  his  antic  gestures,  he  was 
ordered  to  strip,  and  a  clergyman  was  commanded 
to  put  on  his  fantastic  apparel,  and  officiate  at  the 
altar,  might  he  not  be  allowed  to  have  scruples  to 
appear  in  the  dress  of  the  mountebank's  stage  ?  To 
the  costume  of  a  false  religion  there  might  be  objec- 
tions equally  strong.  If,  after  the  priest  of  Venus,  at 
Paphos,  clothed  in  his  discriminating  robes  of  office, 
had  presented  a  sacrifice  on  her  altar,  and  then  com^ 
mitted  lewdness  as  an  act  of  religion,  the  apostle 
Paul  had  been  ordered  to  take  these  robes  and  wear 
them  as  the  appropriate  dress  of  the  Christian  mi- 
nistry in  all  his  public  functions  while  he  remained 
at  Cyprus,  might  he  not  have  pleaded  that  it  would, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  identify  a  minister  of  Christ 
with  a  priest  of  Venus,  and  awaken  in  their  minds 
ideas  diametrically  opposite  to  Christian  purity  ?  In 
both  these  cases  good  men  might  refuse  the  proflFered 
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fJrcsses  without  being  exceedingly  scrupulous,   of 
remarkably  weak. 

The  puritans  conceived  that  they  had  as  good, 
reasons  to  alledge  for  their  dislike  of  the  wardrobe  of 
the  church.  The  garments  in  which  they  were  com- 
manded to  officiate,  were  worn  by  the  popish  priests- 
in  the  days  of  superstition,  and  were  considered,  both 
by  priests  and  people,  as  essentially  connected  with 
the  wonder-working  parts  of  their  office,  and  without 
which  these  marvels  could  not  be  done.  When  bishop 
Latimer,  in  the  course  of  his  degradation,  on  being 
stripped  of  one  of  his  garments,  said,  "  Now  I  caa 
make  no  more  holy  water,"  he  spoke  both  the  senti- 
ments of  the  multitude,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
prelates  of  the  Romish  church.  If  the  puritans  refused- 
to  wear  these  robes,  while  they  are  excused  on  the 
score  of  sobriety  of  mind,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
have  religious  scruples  on  higher  grounds. 

Two  classes  of  people  were  likely  to  receive  injury 
from  them.  Those  who  still  adhered  to  popery  in 
their  hearts,  a  very  numerous  body,  and  who  con- 
nected the  Romish  robes  of  ecclesiastics  with  the 
Romish  ritual  and  Romish  priestly  power  of  binding 
and  loosing  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  The  other  class 
consisted  of  those  who  had  cordially  embraced  the 
protestant  faith,  and  who,  both  from  the  spirit  of  the 
the  times,  and  the  natural  influence  of  persecution 
on  the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  hated  popery  and  her 
priests,  and  the  garments  which  they  wore ;  and'who 
were  so  disgusted  with  every  thing  in  the  system, 
that  they  felt  the  strongest  prejudices  rise  in  their 
breast  when  they  saw  a  minister  officiate  in  a  Romish 
guise.  Hence  arose  the  scruples  of  the  puritanic, 
and  their  aversion  to  the  ecclesiastical  costume^ 

N  4 
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.  Equally  strenuous  on  the  other  side,  were  the  per- 
sons who  had  the  [power  to  prescribe  the  ghostly 
fashions  of  that  day,  and  as  queen  Elizabeth  was  fond 
of  show  and  parade,  the  puritans  had  to  contend  not 
only  with  the  rulers  of  the  church,  but  also  with  the 
head  of  the  state.  Disputations  were  held  on  the 
subject,  but  without  conviction  ;  remonstrances  were 
made,  but  without  effect.  The  press  presented  to 
the  public,  the  labours  of  the  disputants  on  both  sides; 
but  whatever  might  be  the  force  of  arguments,  the 
question  was  decided  by  the  arm  of  power.  The 
puritans  must  submit,  or  be  no  louger  allowed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  Some  of  them,  unable  to  comply 
with  a  good  conscience,  quitted  their  livings,  and 
convinced  their  opponents,  if,  of  nothing  else,  at  least 
of  their  sincerity. 

While,  in  the  New  Testament,  we  read  nothing  of 
any  kind  of  garments  as  proper  for  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  how  strange  is  it  that,  to  a  church  of  Christ 
professing  to  be  formed  on  the  model  of  the  New 
Testament,  a  garment  of  a  particular  colour  and  of  a 
particular  form  should  appear  so  important,  that, 
according  to  the  rubric,  a  minister  of  that  church 
cannot  officiate  without  it.  Could  it  ever  have 
been  imagined",  that  the  taylor  should  be  so  important 
a  personage  in  the  church,  that  the  cut  of  a  robe  was 
necessary  almost  to  give  validity  to  Christian  ordi- 
nances;  or,  at  least,  inattention  to  th^se  formalities 
subjected  to  censure  the  minister  who  would  have  the 
hardihood  to  officiate  in  agarment  of  a  different  colour 
or  a  different  shape  ?  May  we  not  hope  that  the  time 
is  coming,  when  the  littleness  of  mind,  which  laid 
so  undue  a  stress  on  these  and  similar  minutiae,  will 
vanish  from  the  Christian  church  ;  when  a  cordial 
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union  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Gospel  will 
"!  be  all  that  is  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  Christian 
^  and  ministerial  communion  ;  and  when  the  shape  and 
^  hue  of  the  garment  in  which  a  minister  officiates, 
will  appear  of  no  more  importance  than  the  cut  or 
the  colour  of  his  hair. 

The  complaints  of  the  puritans  did  not  rest  here  ; 
other   alterations    and  indulgences   were  required. 
The  stately  pomp  and  extensive  authority  of  diocesan 
bishops,  the  multitude  of  clergymen  who  were  unable 
to  preach,  the  want  of  discipline,  and  many  other 
things  in  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  called  forth 
their  censures,  and  their  petitions  for  reform.     It  was 
a  bold  age,  and  these  sentiments  were  poured  forth 
from  the  pulpit  into  the  ears  of  their  congregation ; 
and  they  appeared  in  a  more  legitimate  form  from  the 
press.     W hitgift  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  church, 
and  Cartwright  was  the  champion  of  the  puritans.  The 
admonitions  to  parliament  drawn  up  by  the  latter  body, 
and  circulated  through  the  country  were  considered 
as  demanding  an  answer.     Whitgift  undertook  the 
task,  and  performed  it  with  great  ability.    Cartwright 
replied,  with  ability  and   learning  not  inferior.     A 
defence   appeared  from  the  former;    and  a  second 
reply,  in  two  parts,  by  the  latter.     The  dispute  em- 
braced almost  the  whole  of  what  is  still  considered  as 
defective  or  objectionable  in  the  established  church. 
Their  principles  of  reasoning  were  different :  Cart- 
wright grounded  his  whole  system  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  admitted  no  other  authority :  Whitgift 
demanded  that  the  practice  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  should  be  deemed  a  proper  platform  for  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment;  and  he  rested  the  weight 
pf  his  argumentis  on  this  foundation.     But,  however 
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defective  this  might  be,  he  had  the  smiles  both  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers.  It  is  a  charming  thing 
to  sit  down  and  write  under  the  protecting  shadow  of 
a  throne,  while  the  monarch,  who  sits  there  with  bis 
aceptre  in  his  hand,  raises  it  against  the  antagonist  of 
bis  champion,  and  threatens  him  with  a  blow  which 
he  will  never  forget.  The  person,  thus  menaced,  must, 
while  he  is  composing  his  book,  have  a  part  of  hi^ 
attention  drawn  to  the  throne,  and  spend  some  of  bis 
time  in  observing  the  monarch's  handsft  Such  was  the 
relative  situation  of  Whitgift  and  Cartwright  in  this 
controversy.  The  result  was  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Whitgift  wrote  himself 
into  the  archiepiscopal  throneof  Canterbury,  and  the 
palace  of  Lambeth :  Cartwright's  reward  was  poverty, 
exile,  and  a  jail. 

About  twenty  years  afterwards,  Richard  Hooker 
itood  forth  as  an  able  champion  for  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  in  all  its  parts.     He  was  a  fortunate  maD, 
for  his  convictions  were  favourable  to  his  interest. 
The  rewards,  as  to  this  world,  were  all  on  the  side  of 
the  advocates  for  the  church.     A  rich  rectory  was  the 
smallest  favour  that  they  had  to  expect.     The  accla* 
mations  of  their  numerous  brethren,  the  caresses  o» 
soft  and  delicate   lawn  sleeves,  in  due  time  a  pai'^ 
for  themselves,  and  the  fascinating  smiles  of  the  court:- 
which  in  those  days  raised  the  soul  to  extasies,  vver  ^ 
the  certain  prize  of  defending  the  establishment.    Hi 
talents  and  learning  are  universally  acknowledged 
and  it  has  been  ^generally  allowed,  that  he  said  all  tha 
could  be  said  in  defence  of  the  established  church,  anC^ 
in  refutation  of  the  books  of  Cartwright,  whom  heal  - 
along  keeps  within  his  view.    He  may  be  said  to  hav^ 
dedicated  his  life  ta  the  subject.     For  this  purposei  a^ 
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ois  owh  request,  he  was  removed  from  the  mastership 
of  the  temple  to  a  country  living;  and  the  eccleaiasti" 
cal polity  was  the  result  of  his  long,  assiduous,  and 
painful  labours.  It  consists  of  eight  books.  Three  were 
published  in  1594,  and  two  more  in  1597.  He  lived 
till  1600  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  his  favourite 
theme.  But  the  three  last  books  were  not  published  till 
more  than  half  a  century  after  his  death.  Whether  the 
Whole  of  these,  or  a  part,  or  any  of  them  were  his, 
has  been,  among  his  greatest  admirers,  a  matter  of 

"  dbubt\ 

The  architecture  of  the  fabric  resembles  Dagon's  tem- 
ple ;  it  rests  mainly  upon  two  grand  pillars,  which,  as 
long  as  they  continue  sound,wiil  support  all  its  weight. 
The  first  is,  "  that  the  church  of  Chript,  like  all  other 
societies,  has  power  to  make  laws  for  its  well-being;'* 

.  and  the  second,  that  "  where  the  sacred  Scriptures  are 
silent,  human  authority  may  interpose.*'  But  if  some 
Sampson  can  be  found  to  shake  these  pillars  from 
their  base,  the  whole  edifice,  with  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines  in  their  seats,  and  the  multitude  with 
which  it  is  crowded,  will  be  involved  in  one  common 
ruin.  Grant  Mr.  Hooker  these  two  principles,  and 
his  arguments  cannot  be  confuted.  But  if  a  puritan 
can  show  that  the  church  of  Christ  is  different  from 
all  civil  societies,  because  Christ  had  framed  a  consti- 
tution for  it,  while  he  left  them  entirely  to  the  exercise 
of  their  own  wisdom  ;  and  that  where  the  Scriptures 
fire  silent,  and  neither  enjoin  nor  forbid,  no  human 
association  has  a  right  to  interpose  its  authority,  but 
should  leave  the  matter  indifferent ;  in  such  a  case, 
the  system  would  be  not  more  stable  than  that  of 
the  philosopher,  who  rested  the  earth  on  the  back  of 

^  See  Life  of  Hooker  prefixed  to  his  workt^ 
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an  elephant,  and  that  upon  a  tortoise,  and  that  on 
nothing,  or  he  knew  not  what. 

The  book,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hooker's  biographer', 
was  rapturously  extolled  by  cardinal  Allen  and  Dr. 
Stapleton,    two    celebrated    English    papists,    who 
strenuously  recommended  it  to  the  pope,  as  a  master- 
piece of  conclusive  reasoning.     The  first  book  being 
read  in  his  presence,  his  holiness  was  in  raptures  too; 
and  he  considered  it  as  almost  a  miracle,  that  any 
heretic  in  England  should  write  so  well,  and  argue  in 
so  conclusive  and  masterly  a  manner.     The  approbat 
tion  of  these  men,  however,  is  not  to  be  viewed  with 
surprise,  because  Mr.   Hooker  used  the  very  same 
arguments  in  contending  against  dissenters  from  the 
establishment,    that  the  church   of  Rome  employs 
in  arguing  against  the  separation  of  tlie  church  of 
England  from  her  communion  ;  and  with  some  varia* 
tion  in  names  and  dates,  the  book  will  prove  the 
ablest  defence  of  the  popish  cause.      His  ideas  of 
church  power,  authority,  and  influence,   went  far 
beyond  those  of  most  of  his  brethren  in  the  present 
day  ;  and  when  his  biographer  informs  us  of  his  own 
and  Mr.   Hooker's  veneration  for  ecclesiastical  instir 
tutions,  '*  and  their  belief  of  the  benefit,  necessity, 
and  safety  of  the  church's  absolution,"  which  was 
administered  to  him  just  before  his  death,  we  seem 
to  feel  ourselves  not  treading  upon  protestant  ground*^. 
Nor  does  he  appear  less  remote  from  the  true  spirit 
of  the  reformation,  when  he  lays  it  down  as  one  of  his 
maxims,  '*  that  all  who  are  born  within  the  limits 
of  an  established  church,  and  are  baptized  into  it,  are 
bound  to  submit  to  its  ecclesiastical  laws,  under  sucl) 

*  Hooker's  Life,  p.  18,  19.  '  Hooker*s  Life,  p,  23^ 
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penalties  as  the  church  in  her  wisdom  shall  deter- 
mine.^' 

Hooker  was  not  permitted  to  occupy  the  field  of 
controversy  alone.  Bilson,  Bancroft,  Bridges,  Cosins, 
and  Dr.  Adrian  Saravia,  a  German  beneficed  in 
England,  appeared  on  the  same  side.  Bradshaw  de- 
fended the  cause  of  the  puritans  against  Bilson, 
Fenner  against  Bridges,  Morrice  against  Cosins,  and 
Beza  against  Saravia,  although  the  press  was  shut 
against  them  by  law,  and  their  books  could  only  be 
published  by  stealth. 

Of  the  champions  for  the  church,  Bancroft  acquired 
the  greatest  name  by  his  boldly  asserting  the  divine- 
right  of  episcopacy.  Most  of  thel  English  reformers 
were  Erastians,  who  considered  the  church  as  a  crea« 
ture  of  the  state,  and  grounded  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  realm  on  the  authority  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  who  had  appointed  the  bishops  as  his  ser- 
vants for  the  oversight  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  Whit- 
gift  proceeded  a  step  further,  and  defended  the  eccle- 
siastical constitution,  and  the  order  of  bishops  on  the 
foundation  of  their  conformity  to  the  primitive  church 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  It  was  reserved  for 
Bancroft  to  assert  their  celestial  origin.  In  a  sermon 
at  St.  JPauls,  in  1588,  he  maintained  that  the  order  of 
bishops  was  of  divine  right,  and  originally  distinct 
from  and  superior  to  the  office  of  presbyters.  This 
was  new  doctrine  to  the  ears  of  an  English  audience, 
aod  made  a  considerable  noise  at  the  time  ;  but  it  was 
eagerly  embraced  by  such  as  wished  in  one  way  to 
magnify  their  office,  and  afterwards  became  the 
favourite  sentiment  of  all  the  Laudean  party  in  the 
church.  By  the  puritans,  the  doctrine  was  strenu- 
ously oppOi^ed,  and  the  breach  became  widev  \.\\^\!k 
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before ;  while  at  the  same  time,  nearly  all  of  them, 
wished  to  live  in  the  communion  of  the  church.  But 
the  eager  zeal,  which  the  heads  of  the  establishment 
and  their  adherents  displayed  for  the  rites  and  cere* 
monies,  rendered  their  continuance  impossible  ;  and 
during  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  many  hundreds  of 
pious  ministers  were  suspended,  and  deprived  of 
their  livings  for  want  of  confor^iity  to  the  ceremo- 
nies. 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  the  controversy  during 
this  and  the  two  following  reigns,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  impressed  with  the  unhappy  state  of  the  country 
by  reason  of  their  religious  differences.  There  were 
two  remedies  to  which  they  might  have  had  recourse, 
either  of  which  would  have  restored  peace.  The  first 
and  best  was  to  reduce  the  terms  of  conformity  to  an 
agreement  in  the  great  fundamental  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  to  have  left  the  parochial  ministers 
at  liberty  to  regulate  the  worship  and  discipline  of 
their  respective  congregations,  to  their  mutual  satis- 
faction. Had  this  not  been  thought  consistent  with 
the  unity  or  dignity  of  the  Anglican  church,  a  liberal 
toleration  to  such  as  could  not  conscientiously  con- 
form, would  have  set  the  hearts  of  multitudes  at  rest, 
and  have  effectually  prevented  those  calamities  which 
at  last  ensued.  But  neither  of  these  methods  was 
suited  to  the  tasteof  the  rulers  of  the  church  or  state, 
who  refused  to  sacrifice  even  a  cope  or  a  rocket  to  the 
peace  of  the  country.  For  the  space  of  fourscore 
years  they  laboured  with  unremitting  assiduity  at  a 
third  way  of  healing  the  country's  wounds,  which, 
to  our  astonishment,  after  numberless  unsuccessful 
attempts,  they  could  not  perceive  to  be  hopeless^ 
namely,  to  reduce  the  whole  nation  by  force  to  a 
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rigorous  uniformity  in  all  matters  of  religion,  .both  ia 
faith  and  practice. 

Not  satisfied  witii  resorting  to  the  press,  confer- 
ences were  held  at  different  times,  in  order  to  decide 
the  controversy  by  oral  disputation.  The  most  cele* 
brated  of  these  was  at  Hampton  Court,  in  the  begin- 

*|  ning  of  James  the  first's  reign.  Several  bishops  and 
jdignitaries  were  appointed  to  defend  the  established 
episcopacy.  Dr.  Reynolds  and  three  other  ministers 
appeared  on  the  side  of  the  puritans.  The  king  was 
to  preside,  but  forgetting  the  duties  of  his  office,  he 
took  a  part  in  the  dispute,  and  stood  forth  as 
the  zealous  champion  of  the  church.  The  puritans, 
though  renowned  for  their  learning  and  acuteness  in 
the  republic  of  theology  and  letters,  were  unaccus- 

\  tomed  to  dispute  with  kings,  and  stood  in  awe  of 
(najesty.  To  contradict  crowned  heads  was  not  the 
fashion  with  Englishmen  in  that  age.  The  bishops 
were  in  raptures  with  their  advocate,  and  on  their 
knees  before  him  expressed  their  admiration  of  his 
wisdom,  gave  thanks  to  God  for  sending  them  such 
a  king,  who,  they  said,  certainly  spake  by  in- 
spiration. The  conference  ended  by  the  establish- 
ment of  things  as  they  were,  and  royal  threatenings 
"  that  if  the  puritans  did  not  speedily  conform,  he 
would  hurry  them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  worse.** 

Publications  on  the  subject  appeared  too  in  this 
reign,  but  few  of  peculiar  celebrity.  Bishop  More- 
ton,  Dr.  Burges,  Dr.  Downhfeim,  Messrs.  Sparkes, 
Covil,  Hutton,  Rogers,  and  Ball  wrote  in  defence  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church.  Dr.  Ames, 
Bradshaw,  Baynes,  and  some  others  were  their  oppo* 
nents,  and  supported  the  puritan  cause.  A  book  of 
•the  greatest  note  on  this  -side  of  the  controvets^^ 
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was  written  about  this  time  by  David  Calderwood, 
a  Scotch  minister,  who  found  it  expedient  to  conceal 
himself  under  the  name  of  Edward  us  Didoclavius, 
and  which  had  for  its  title,  Altare  Damascennnu  He 
was  so  much  esteemed  abroad,  that  an  elegant  edition 
of  it  was  published  in  Holland  almost  a  century  after- 
wards. In  the  preface  it  is  mentioned,  that  king 
James  having  perused  it,  was  uneasy  and  displeased. 
One  of  the  bishops  coming  in  at  the  time,  and  learn- 
ing the  cause,  thought  to  console  him  with  the 
promise  of  confuting  it.  "  Man,^*  said  the  king, 
"  what  answer  can  you  give :  there  is  nothing  here 
but  Scripture,  reason,  and  the  fathers.^^ 

In  the  next  reign,  by  the  persuasion,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  Laud,  good  bishop  Hall  entered  the 
field,  and  produced  a  treatise  on  the  divine  right  of 
episcopacy,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  fix  it  upon 
the  same  basis  of  apostolical  institution,  and  to  demo- 
lish the  system  of  I  he  puritans  by  demonslrating  that 
presbyterianism  had  no  existence  for  the  first  fifteen 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era;  and  that  it  owed  its 
being  to  the  inventive  faculties  of  Calvin.  After  the 
worthy  man  had  framed  the  work  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, it  was  submitted  to  the  correction  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  his  abettors,  who  erased  some  things,  added 
others,  and  made  such  alterations,  in  order  to  exhibit 
and  confirm  their  more  elevated  system  of  prelatical 
dignity,  that  when  the  book  was  afterwards  attacked, 
he  I'ound  himself  unable  to  go  all  its  lengths,  and  to 
stand  up  in  support  of  all  its  principles.  It  is  a 
singular  iufelicity  for  good  men  to  be  associated  with 
persons  of  a  different  spirit.  From  the  excellence  of 
their  character  they  are  pushed  forward.to  undertake 
a  task  incongenial  with  their  nature,  atid  which,  if 
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left  to  themselves,  they  would  have  been  the  last  to 
undertake. 

To  engage  in  a  controversy,  is  generally  giving  the 
pledge  for  a  continued  vvarfare.     When  some  peti-^ 
ticms  were,  in  1640,  presented  to  parliament  against 
the  hierarchy,  and  their  proceedings,   bishop    Hali. 
again  took  up  his  pen,  and  wrote  ^^  a  humble  Remon«- 
strance  to  the  high  Court  of  Parliament/'  and  after* 
wards  "  a  Defence  of  the  Remonstrance,*'  in  both 
which  he  strenuous! v  exerted  himself  to  vindicate 
the  authority  of  liturgies,  and  the  celestial  origin  of 
diocesan  episcopacy ;  and  claimed  to  the  prelates  the 
sole  right  of  ordination    and  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
The  parliament  considering  itself  as  the  bulwark  of 
the  people's  liberties,  and  the  guardian  of  their  privi- 
leges,  was  not  unwilling  that  the  other  party  should 
be  heard,  and  that  he  should  not  turn  every  thing 
his  own  way.     Greater  freedom  being  now  enjoyed, 
an  answer  to  his  ecclesiastical  polemics  was. drawn 
up  by  five  presbyterian  divines,  which  from  combin- 
ing the  first  letter  of  the  name  and  sirname  had  the 
title  oi  Smectymnuus^.     In  these  volumes  the  contro- 
versy between    the  episcopalians  and  presbyterian^ 
was  fully  investigated,  and   who   ever  will  peruse 
them  may  make  himself  master  of  the  subject. 

But  perhaps  a  more  strenuous  advocate  on  the  side 
of  episcopacy  will  scarcely  be  found  than  the  unhappy 
inonarch  himself.  Kings  would  do  well  to  remember, 
that  there  are  none  in  disputation  and  argument ;  that 
though  it  be  the  monarchy  of  the  state,  it  is  the  re- 
public of  letters ;  and  that  there  is  no  royal  way  to 
confutation  and  proof.     While  at  Newcastle  with  the 

•  Stephen  Marshal,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matt^ 
Ncfecomep,  aiid  William  Spurstow. 
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Sdotch  army,  Charles  had  a  controversy  on  tbe  sub* 
ject  with  Mr.  Henderson,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
ministers  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland.  When  he  was 
confined  in  the  Isle  of^Wight  a  more  ample  debate 
took  place,  for  tbe  purpose  of  giving  ease,  if  possible, 
to  his  conscience,  that  he  might  comply  with  the 
proposals  of  the  parliament  for  his  restoration  to 
power.  Several  of  his  most  eminent  divines  were 
appointed  to  assist  him  with  their  advice.  '  Of  this 
number  were  Drs.  Juxon,  Duppa,  Sanderson,  Tur- 
ner,, apd  Flay  wood.  The  parliament's  commissioners 
brought  with  them  four  presbytprian  ministers.  Dr. 
Seaman,  Mr.  Vines,  Mr.  Caryl,  and  Mr.  Marshal. 
They  went  through  the  whole  of  the  controversy,  but 
as  in  most  instances  of  this  way  of  .proceeding,  fhey 
6nded  as  they  began,  and  both  parties  were  more 
deeply  rivetted  in  their  own  opinions.  It  was  an  un- 
^pleasant  office  for  the  presbyterian  ministers.  To 
dispute  with  a  king>  is  like  disputing  with  the  ladies. 
A  well-bred  man  cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  push 
the  arguments  home,  and  confute  and  vanquish  a 
female  opponent.     ^  '■' '  '"  ^-^-'^  .^ 

Till  this  time  tbe  independents  had  attracted  but 
little  notice  in  the  puritan  controversy.  It  had  been 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  episcopalians  and 
presbyterians.  But  the  independents  now  gradually 
appeared,  and  brought  forward  their  distinguishing 
prlnciplies  into  public  view.  As  their  arms  were  of 
different  materials,  and  of  a  different  form  from  those 
whiclf  the  presbyterians  had  used,  a  different  kind 
of  warfare  became  necessary,  and  many  of  tbe  most 
destructive  weapons  became  now  entirely  useless. 
General  principles  were  advanced,  which,  if  proved 
to  be  just,  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  episcopal 
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tree,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  force  of  arguments, 
on  which  the  fullest  confidence  had  been  placed. 

During  the  commonwealth,  the  controversy  con* 
ceroifig  church  government  suffered  a  temporary 
suspension ;  perhaps  from  the  more  extensive  enjoy« 
ment  of  religious  liberty  by  those  who  had  felt  the 
moat  bitterly  in  former  times.  But  the  restoration^ 
by  bringing  back  the  old  order  of  things  in  all  its 
rigour,  kindled  the  fires*of  contention  anew. 

The  Savoy  conference  between  twenty-one  of  the 
episcopal  party,  and  an  equal  number  of  the  presby-^ 
terians,  while  it  exhibited  the  talents  of  the  dispu- 
tants, did  nothing  to  end  the  controversy  :  nor  was  it 
the  intention  of  the  ruling  powers  either  in  church  or 
state ;  but  appearances  must  be  saved,  and  some 
external  regard  shewn  for  their  former  solemn  pro- 
mises in  the  time  of  their  need  of  presbyterian  help. 
Mr.  Baxter,  who  took  the  chief  part  in  the  debate  on 
one  side,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Pearson  and  Dr.  Gun- 
ting  on  the  other,  has  favoured  the  world  with  a 
very  particular  account  of  this  interesting  conference, 
which  instead  of  producing  peace  and  union,  widened 
the  breach^  and  rendered  the  terms  of  conformity 
more  severed 

To  take  notice  of  every  publication  on  the  subject 
of  dissent  would  be  tedious.  Between  the  restora- 
tion and  the  revolution  this  controversy  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  People  who  were,  on  account  of  their 
nonconformity,  suffering  the  loss  of  all  things,  would 
naturally  have  it  much  upon  their  minds;  and  when 
occasion  was  given,  would  write  in  defence  both  of 
their  principles  and  practice.  Many  instances  of  this 
nature  occurred  from  year  to  year;   and  notwith- 

'  Baxter's  Life  and  Times,  part  2,  p.  303— <)69. 
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Standing  the  discouragements  under  which  they  la- 
boured, men  of  talents  were  never  wanting  to  defend 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  was  in  16^, 
when  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  dean  oCSt.  Pauls,  published  a 
sermon  which  he  had  preached  before  the  lord  mayor, 
M  on  the  Mischief  of  Separation.**  This  discourse 
made  a  deep  and  painful  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  nonconformists.  The  doctor  had  commenced  biis 
literary  course  with  an  excellent  temper;  and  his 
"  Irenicum/'  which  appeared  the  year  after  the  resto- 
ration, breathed  so  excellent  a  spirit,  and  proposed 
such  moderate  and  healing  measures,  as  justly  to 
endear  his  name  to  all  the  friends  of  peace  and  union; 
tmd  had  they  been  adopted,  would  have  retained 
nearly  all  the  presbyterians  within  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  After  the  lapse  of  eighteen  years,  when  it 
might  haVe  been  supposed  his  heart  would  be  still 
more  mellowed  down  by  the  painful  events  that  had 
passed  before  his  eyes,  he  comes  forth  with  great 
asperity  and  less  seriousness  than  formerly,  accuser? 
the  nonconformists  of  schism,  a  heinous  crime!  de- 
sires them  not  to  complain  of  persecution,  orders 
them  into  the  church  again,  will  not  allow  them  to 
plead  conscience  for  remaining  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion, and  charges  them  with  contributing  by  their 
schismatical  conduct  to  the  increase  of  popery. 

From  the  minions  of  the  court,  and  the  highflyers 
in  the  church,  all  this  would  have  been  easily  borne; 
but  they  were  beyond  measure  astonished  and  griev- 
ed to  hear  such  language  from  the  lips  of  a  man 
whom  they  so  much  esteemed,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  enduring  the  bitterest  sufferings  for  conscience 
sake,  and  when  they  were  themselves  also  greatly 
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alarmed  with  the  fears  that  popery  was  rapidly  gain- 
ing ground.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
if  in  such  circumstances  Dr.  Stillingfleet's  attack  waa 
considered  by  many  as  a  wanton  and  unfeeling  insult 
on  them,  and  extremely  dishonourable  to  himself; 
for,  as  bishop  Burnet  observes^  "  he  not  only  retracted 
his  Irenicum,  but  went  into  the  humour  of  the  high 
sort  of  people  beyond  what  became  him,  perhaps 
beyond  his  own  sense  of  things^^^  There  are  days 
of  folly  in  the  life  of  man,  which  he  ardently  wishes 
to  be  erased  from  the  page  of  his  existence.  The 
wisest  are  sometimes  overtaken  by  them,  and  have 
reason  bitterly  to  lament  them.  Such  was,  at  this 
time,  the  fate  of  Dr*  Stillingfleet. 

But  insulted  and  injured  as  the  dissenters  were, 
they  would  not  suffer  their  adversaries  to  triumph 
without  resistance.      Mr.  Baxter,   Mr.  Alsop,   Mr* 
Howe,  and  Dr.  Owen  all  stood  forth  in  defence  of 
the  principles  of  nonconformity.     Greater  talents,  on 
both  sides,  have  nev^r  been  called  into  the  controversy 
during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence.     All  the 
acuteness  and  ingenuity  of  Baxter  were  exhibited  in 
**  his  Answer.^^     "  The  Mischief  of  Imposition"  was 
the  title  chosen  by  Mr.  Alsop,  and  displayed  his  ex- 
traordinary wit  and  keenness  in  aid  of  bis  arguments. 
Mr.   Howe's "  Letter   written    out  of  the  Country 
to  a  Person  of  Quality  in  the  City"  shews  his  mind  to 
be  deeply  affected  with  the  unseasonable  attack,  but 
at  the  same  time,  discovers  his  dignity  of  soul,  and 
strength  of  reasoning,  and  respect  for  his   hot  and 
inconsiderate  adversary.      But,  to    Dr.   Owen,   the 
praise  is  due  of  having  produced  the  most  valuable 
work.     Stillingfleet,  provoked  by  the  answers  to  his 

f  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  I.  p.  1 89 
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sermon,  published  in  1681,  a  quarto  volume  oh^'  the 
Unreasonableness  of  Separation,"  in  which  the  same 
principles  are  presented  to  view,  and  the  arguments 
of  his  opponents  considered.  To  this  angry  book. 
Dr.  Owen  wrote  an  answer,  entitled,  "  a«  Inquiry  into 
the  original,  Nature,  &c.  of  evangelical  Churches.'^ 
The  reader  will  here  perceive  those  general  principles 
which  are  now  usually  or  perhaps  universally  held 
by  dissenters :  he  states  the  nature  and  economy  of 
a  church  as  described  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
proves  that  the  sentiments  as  well  as  practice  of 
Ctiristians,  continued  the  same  during  the  two  first 
centuries;  he  contrasts  this  with  Dr.  Stillingfleet's 
<:hurch,  and  points  out  the  numerous  differences  from 
the  foundation  to  the  top  stone ^  and  then  strenuously 
argues  that  a  person,  who  is  endeavouring  in  every 
thing  to  conform  to  the  church  of  Christ,  as  deli- 
neated in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  cannot  be  guilty  of 
schism  for  nonconformity  to  a  system  which  is 
wholly  of  human  invention.  The  learning,  the 
moderation,  the  strength  of  reasoning,  and  the  serious- 
ness, which  pervade  the  whole,  entitle  the  work  to 
pre-eminent  distinction  in  the  controversy  on  church 
government.  Perhaps  it  was  the  firstample  treatise 
on  the  subject  which  was  grounded  on  the  principles 
of  the  independents,  and  which,  by  sweeping  away 
one  half  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet's  book  as  irrelevant,  pre- 
)sented  at  the  same  time  a  mode  of  attack,  which  the 
weapons,  used  by  the  episcopalians  against  the  pres- 
bvterians,  were  not  fitted  to  resist\  Dr  Rule,  another 

^  The  similarity  of  Dr.  Campbell's  reasoning  and  statement  of  the 
form  and  order  of  t^fe  primitive  church,  in  his  lectures  on  ecclesias- 
tical history  is  exceedingly  striking.  If  he  had  notseen  Dr.  -Qwei/s 
book,  the  coincidence  is  very  remarkable,  and  dispkiy^  the  harmony 
of  two  superior  minds  in  the  investigatioii  of  the  same  subject. 
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eminent    nonconformist    minister^    more    minutely 
investigated  every  point  of  "  the  Unreasonableness  of 
Separation,"  in  his  ^*  rational  Defence  of  Nonconfor- 
mity/'   Nor  were  these  the  whole ;  various  treatises 
on  the  dissent,  which  the  confined  limits  of  this  work 
prevent  from  noticing,  appeared  about  the  same  time* 
But  it  would  be  injustice  to  pass  by  "  the  Conformists' 
Plea  for  the  Nonconformists,"  a  work  which  does 
the  greatest  honour  both  to  the  writer's  understanding 
and  his  hearts 

A  few  years  afterwards,  three  volumes  were  pub- 
lished on  this  controversy  by  some  of  the  ablest  of  the 
clei^  in  the  establishment,  Dr.  Scott,  Dr.  Claget,  and 
others,  in  order  to  reclaim  dissenters  to  the  church^ 
They  were  entitled  *'  the  London  Cases,"  and  contain*' 
ed  twenty-three  discourses  on  the  leading  points  of 
difference.  Mr.  Delaune's  answer  to  one  of  them 
brought  him  first  to  Newgate,  and  from  Newgate  to 
the  grave.  The  two  discourses  on  churcK  communion 
were  replied  to  by  Nathaniel  Taylor. 

During  James  the  second's  reign,  the  controversy 
appears  to  have  been  suspended  by  the  awful  uncer- 
tainty whether  protestantism  itself,  or  popery  should 
bear  sway  in  the  British  isle.  But  in  the  year  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  revolution,  Mr.  Baxter,  who 
was  from  the  beginning  a  champion  of  the  dissenting 
body,  and  had  written  various  treatises  on  the  subject, 
closed  the  whole  with  a  quarto  volume  entitled,  *'  the 
English  Nonconformity  as  under  King  Charles  the 
second,  and  King  James  the  second,  stated  and 
argued/'  His  biographer  says,  that  this  work  remained 
without  an  answer. 

Though  there  were  skirmishes  from  year  to  year, 
the  next  regular  campaign  of  the  controversy  o^a.  t\v<i 
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dissent  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy,  wishing  to  preserve 
from  oblivion  the  names  and  characters  of  the  noncon- 
formist ministers,  published  brief  memoirs,  and  where 
these  could  not  be  obtained,  the  mere  names  of  those 
who  had  quitted  the  establishment  for  conscience 
sake.  By  way  of  introduction,  he  abridged  the  life  of 
Richard  JBaxter  drawn  up  by  himself,  who  had  inter- 
woven in  it  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he,  lived*. 
In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  abridgment.  Dr.  Calamy 
enumerated  the  reasons  given  by  the  ejected  mi- 
nisters f6r  their  nonconformity.  These  reasons  he 
placed  in  as  strong  a  light  as  he  possibly  could. 
Indeed  a  historian  of  the  dissenters  would  not  be 
doing  them  justice,  if  he  did  not  present  their 
arguments  in  the  strongest  and  most  striking  point 
of  view. 

Two  clergymen  of  the  establishment,  Dr.  Hoadly 
and  Mr.  Olyffe,  dissatisfied  with  the  reasons  of  dis- 
sent, appeared  in  defence  of  their  church  ;  the  former 

*  Dr.  Calamy  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  dissenting 
cause  by  his  abridgment  of"  Mr.  Baxter's  Life  and  Times,"  ^  work 
replete  with  valuable  information.  Into  a  second  volume  he  col- 
lected a  list  of  the  names  of  the  ejected  ministers,  with  brief  biogra- 
phical sketches,  where  they  could  be  procured.  Some  years  after^ 
wards,  he  was  enabled,  by  diligent  researches,  to  produce  two 
volumes  of  additions  to  the  names  and  lives.  A  new  edition  of  this 
work,  altered,  in  some  parts  abridged,  and  much  improved,  was 
printed  in  two  large  octavo  volumes  in  1774.  For  this,  the  religious 
world  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Palmer,  of  Hackney,  who,  in 
1801,  published  a  third  edition  in  three  volumes,  with  additions  and 
improvements.  The  portraits  of  many  of  these  excellent  men  give  a 
pleasing  interest  to  tl.e  pious  reader.  If,  to  blend  entertainment 
with  spiritual  instruction,  be  a  recommendation  to  a  book,  few  will 
be  found  more  effectually  to  have  accomplished  the  object,  than  thfj 
**  Nonconformists'  jMemorial/' 
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18  we}i  known  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  World : 
both  werer  low  churchmen  and  of  great  respectability 
of  character.  Dr.  Hoadly  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
idifferent  warfare ;  but  lie  now  hung  up  in  the  hall  the 
proof  armour  which  he  formerly  wore,  when  he  con- 
tended with  the  high  church  party ;  and  took  down 
an  old  suit  which  had  remained  there  for  ages,  and 
which  all  the  champions  of  Rome  used  to  put  on, 
when  they  entered  into  single  combat  against  the 
reformers,  and  such  as  maintained  their  distinguishing, 
principles.  As  Dr.  Calamy^s  tenth  chapter,which  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  reasons  of  dissent,  was  the  subject 
in  debate,  the  disputants  went  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  controversy.  Every  point  was  contested  with 
great  vigour.  Dr.  Hoadly^s  work  was  entitled,^*  the 
Reasonableness  of  Conformity  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  two  parts.'*  He  afterwards  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  published  "  a  Defence  of  episcopal  Ordi- 
nation/' Mr.  Olyffe's  "  Defence  of  ministerial  Con- 
formity to  the  Church  of  England,''  appeared  about 
the  same  time. 

To  these  two  opponents,  Dr.  Calamy  wrote  an  an- 
swer in  one  publication,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of 
"  a  Defence  of  moderate  Nonconformity."  The  first 
part  appeared  in  1703,  and  the  second  and  third  in 
the  two  following  years.  The  objections  of  both  on 
each  point  were  considered  at  the  same  time ;  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  diflference  of  their  senti- 
ments, which  on  some  occasions  served  for  a  confu- 
tation  of  their  hypothesis,  and  saved  Dr.  Calamy 
the  trouble  of  any  additional  answer.  To  this 
defence,  Mr.  Olyffe  replied  in  1706;  and  here  the 
controversy  .dropped.  But  the  gentlemen  had  fur- 
nished the  world  with  a  full  view  of  th^  at^um<&viV^ 
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on  both  sides,  so  as  to  enable  every  one  to  form  i 
judgment  for  himself;  and  they  had  managed  the 
controversy  on  the  whole  with  tolerable  temper. 

The  dissenters  could  now  write  on  the  subject  of 
their  differences  from  the  established  church,  without: 
danger  or  without  fear;   as  the  ruling  powers  bad 
thrown  away  ail  the  chains  and  fetters,  with  wbicli 
before  the  revolution,  a  nonconformist  could  not  but 
have  his  imagination  haunted,  while  he  was  writid^ 
against  the  church.     Poor  Delaune's  case-  shewed 
that  their  fears  were  not  groundless.   Dr.  Calamy  now  ■ 
proved  to  them,  that  this  freedom  might  be  enjoyed  .'^ 
without  being  abused.     His  defence  was  the  fullest 
which  had  for  a  long  time  appeared  on  the  subject: 
and  it  was  written  with  great  judgment,  considerable, 
ability,  and  a  better  temper  than  controversy  usually 
inspires. 

Some  years  afterwards,  Dr.  William  Nichols, 
chiefly  known  by  his  comment  on  the  Service  Book,' 
comj)Osed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  "  a  Defence  of  the 
Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.*' 
There  is  in  some  men  a  greediness  of  praise,  which 
hurries  them  on  to  court  it  not  only  from  their 
isuperiors,  and  their  equals,  but  from  those  whom 
they  consider  to  be  unspeakably  their  inferiors,  and 
whom  they  look  down  upon  with  contempt.  The 
church  of  England  denies  the  validity  of  the  ordi- 
nation of  the  foreign  protectants,  while  she  sustains 
the  goodness  and  purity  of  that  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  But  so  eager  is  Dr.  Nichols  tor  applause, 
that  to  those  foreign  protestants  be  refers  his  cause, 
solicits  their  approbation,  and  is  anxious,  to  engage 
them  on  his  side.  The  dissenters  thought  it  hard 
to  be  misrepresented  abroad,  a$   they  had  been  at 
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yme  (for  in  this  light  they  viewed  Dr.  Nichol'^ 
3ok),  and  applied  to  James  Pierce,  one  of  their 
linisters,  to  advocate  their  cause.  He  was  pre- 
ailed  on  to  be  their  champion,  and  in*1710,  pub- 
shed  in  the  Latin  tongue  also,  "  a  Vindication  of 
he  Dissenters,^'  in  answer  to  Dr.  Nicholas  Defence 
)f  the  Church. 

Fer  a  time  both  these  performances  were  shut  up 
n  a  learned  language,  and  were  read  only  by  literary 
aien.  At  last  Dr.  Nichols  began  to  translate  his  work 
into  his  native  tongue ;  but  dying  before  it  was  far 
advanced,  a  friend  completed  the  translation,  and  sent 
it  abroad  into  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  English 
readers.  This  was  considered  by  Mr.  Pierce  as  a 
signal,  and  a  warrant  for  him  to  do  the  same ;  and 
dius  the  controversy  was  again  brought  before  the 
public.  By  both  these  writers  the  same  method  was 
pursued  ;  a  historical  introduction  paved  the  way, 
and  was  followed  by  a  defence  of  the  principles,  dis- 
cipline, and  worship  of  their  respective  denominations, 
Intended  with  an  attack  on  the  opposite  system. 
They  went  over  the  whole  of  the  subject,  and  left 
^othingof  importance  untouched.  Dr.  Nichols  was 
^ked  upon  as  a  person  of  note  in  the  establishment ; 
tid  his  opponent  was  regarded  by  the  dissenters  as  a 
onsiderable  man  both  for  his  learning  and  his  judg- 
ment. It  may  indeed  be  questioned,  whether  an 
bier  book  has  appeared  on  his  side  of  the  controversy 
Ijttn  *^  Pierce's  Vindication  of  the  Dissentei-s.'* 

From  the  reformation  to  the  death  of  queen  Anne, 
•lie  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  puritana, 
Nonconformists,  and  dissenters  were  placed,  kept  th* 
5(«>troversy  alive ;  and  the  writers  had  engaged  in  it 
ftom  time  to  titne  with  the  spirit  hfitten  who  felt  tb^ 
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subject.     It  was  now  almost  exhausted,  and  scarcely. 
a  topic  remained  untouched.     In  consequence  also, 
of  the  dissenters  enjoying  the  blessing  of  religious, 
liberty,  during  the  second   period  of  this    history, 
little  comparatively  was  written  on  either  side.   Pam- 
phlets might  be  collected  in  abundance ;    in  larger 
works  a  part  might  be  found  which  bore  upon  the 
subject ;  and  some  volumes,  butof  inferior  fame,  were 
wholly  occupied  by  the  controversy  ;  or  though  ably 
written,  containing  but  little  that  was  new,  have  not 
descended  to  the  present  time  with  so  much  repute 
as  to  be  in  common  use.     One  brilliant  exception  is 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  White  and  Towgood, 
the  former  of  whom  was  the  advocate  of  the  estayish- 
ment,  the  latter  of  the  dissent. 

Their  controversy  took  its  rise  from  a  cause  which 
was  never  intended  to  produce  such  an  effect.    In 
1731,  Dr.  Watts  published  a  treatise  under  the  title  of 
*'  an  humble  Attempt  towards  the  Revival  of  practical 
Religion  among  Christians.'*     His  design  was  to  stir 
the  dissenters  up  to  more  eminent  purity  of  life,  and 
more  fervent  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion. 
With  this  view  he  reminds  them  of  their  peculiar 
advantages  and  obligations;  and  strenuously  and  affec- 
tionately exhorts  them  to  a  temper  and  conduct  be* 
*  coming  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     The  book  falling  into 
the  haqds  of  John  White,  B.  D.  fellow  of  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  and  vicar  of  Ospring,  in  Kent^ 
produced  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  establishment, 
and  a  long  succession  of  publications  in  its  defence^ 
JProm  1743  to  1751,  no  fewer  than  eight  pieces  werer 
produced  by  his  fertile  pen.     To  the  three  first,  hQ 
gave  the  name  of  "  Letters  to  a  Gentleman  dissenting 
^om  tb^.CJaurch  of  £ngland/.V  >Fora  person  tocoo^ 
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^ider  the  system  of  religion  which  he  professes  a§ 
superior  to  every  other,  is  exceedingly  natural;  and 
when  claims  of  pre-eminence  are  made  by  the  advo- 
cates of  a  different  denomination,  he  may  be  expected 
to  appear  in  its  defence.     An  establishment  wherein 
every  thing  has  long  been  fixed,  and  rendered  unal- 
terable by  law,  id,  in  general,  unfavourable  to  such 
pretensions,  as  it  cannot  throw  off  what  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  objectionable  and  wrpng.     But,  on  the 
other  band,  the  weight  of  public  opinion  in  its  favour, 
the  superiority  to  any  sectary  which  its  clergy  con- 
ceive they  possess,  and  the  prospect  of  ecclesiastical 
exaltation  to  opulence  and  fame,  give  courage  even 
to  timidity,  and  supply  zeal  to  the  man  who  ventures 
to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  a  national  chiirch. 

Highly  displeased  he  was  with  Dr.  Watts,  who  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  dissenters  enjoyed  greater  ad- 
vantages for  knowledge  and  personal  religion  than  the 
ttiembers  of  the  establishment,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  more  eminent  for  wisdom  and  goodness.  Feeling 
too  for  the  honour  of  his  communion,  he  indignantly 
denies  the  doctor^s  position  ;  he  asserts  the  equality 
at  least,  if  not  the  pre-eminence,  of  the  members  of 
his  church,  as  to  their  life  and  conversation,  when 
compared  with  the  dissenters;  and  insists  on  the 
superiority  of  their  advantages  for  improvement  in 
the  Christian  temper.  Such  is  the  substance  of  his 
first  letter:  in  the  second  and  third  he  descends  to 
the  common  topics,  and  placing  his  shield  before  the 
body  of  the  church,  empties  his  whole  quiver  against 
the  friends  of  the  dissent.  The  temper  with  which 
he  assails  his  opponent  is  as  decent  as  can  be  reason- 
ably ex  |>ec  ted  from  a  controversialist,  whose  mind 
fe  wrought  up,  in  the  course  jof  its  exertions,,  to  a  heat 
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and  edge  with  which  the  calm  and  unfifbved  reader 
does  not  always  sympathize. 

Attacks  so  numerous  ^nd  varied,  it  may  easily  be 
supposed,,  would  not  be  permitted  to  pass  without 
notice.  They  brought  into  the  field  Michaiah  Tow- 
good,  afterwards  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  united 
congregations  at  Ex^eter,  who  attained  considerable 
fame  by  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  Ihe  con* 
troversy.  He  published,  in  1745,  *'  The  Dissenting 
Gentleman!s  Letters  to  Mr.  White.**  They  are  three 
in  number,  with  an  appendix.  The  dissenters  had 
certainly  reason  to  boast  of  an  advocate  who  did  not 
betray  their  cause,  and  who  displayed  superior  skiU 
in  their  defence.  He  was  perfectly  master  of  the 
subject:  his  style  was  well  adapted  to  controversy: 
be  reasoned  with,  force,  brevity,  and  point ;.  was  acute 
in  discovering  the  weak  parts  of  the  arguments  of  his 
bis  opponent,  and  had  a  singularly  happy  faculty  ia 
returning  them  upon  himself.  To  give  that  pun- 
gency to  reasoning  which  would  render  it  interesting 
lo  his  readers,  he  had  wit  at  command  ;  while  he  is 
luminous,  he  compresses ;  and  by  brevity,  avoids 
the  tediousness  of  arguments  expanded  and  pro- 
tracted to  excess*  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  vo* 
lume  of  controversy  which,  in  sosmall  a  space,  com- 
bines so  much  light  of  information  with  so  much 
strength  of  reasoning.  The  greatest  defect  of  the 
book  is  its  form.  As  he  followed  Mr.  White  through 
his  three  letters,  the  same  subject,  instead  of  being 
discussed  at  onre,  recurs  in  different  parts.  To  intro- 
,  duce  his  peculiar  theological  sentiments,  which,  as 
they  were  widely  different  from  the  puritan  creed, 
and  condemned  by  the  two  thousand  nonconformist 
ministers,  whose  sdvocate  he  was,  must  be  considered 
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as  a  greater  bieraish.  The  general  merit  of  the  work 
is  evident  from  the  avidity  with  which  it  has  been 
read.  Six  editions  were  published  during  the  author's 
life,  and  three  have  appeared  since.  During  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  controversy  there  is  no 
one  work  which  has  had  so  long  continued,  and  so 
extensive  a  demand. 

Here  the  main  current  of  the  controversy  between, 
the  church  and  dissenters  may  be  said  to  stop.  After 
this,  though  particular  parts  have  been  investigated^ 
or  brief  abstracts  of  the  matters  in  debate  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  presented  to  the  public,  which 
will  be  noticed  upder  the  third  period  of  the  history,, 
no  considerable  work  has  since  appeared  on  either 
side. 

In  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  whole,  it  will  be 
apparent  to  every  person  who  patiently  examines 
the  subject,  that  before  an  agreement  between  the 
partiesxan  take  place  there  are  formidable  difficulties 
to  surmount ;  and  he  will  perceive  the  different  prin-^ 
ciples  on  which  they  ground  their  system,  and  the 
different  modes  of  reasoning  which  they  adduce  for 
its  support.  What  the  one  party  considers  as  axioms 
carrying  more  than  demonstration  with  them,  the 
other  looks  upon  as  doubtful  postuiata^  the  proof  of 
which  remains  to  be  produced. 

The  advocates  for  the  church  step  boldly  forward 
to  the  contest,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  esta» 
blishment  of  religion  in  a  country  by  the  civil  , 
powers  is  almost  a  necessary  thing.  Without  it  devo* 
lion  would  die  or  decline;  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
fcave  neither  the  knowledge  nor  appearance  of  reli- 
gion :  and  that  to  it  Christianity  is  indebted  for  her 
stabi4ily  and  .support  among  the  nations  oF  the  earth, 
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and  almost  for  the  continuance  of  her.  very  exisU 
ence. 

The  formation  of  such  an  establishment  they  con- 
sider as  the  province  of  the  rulers  of  a  country,  with 
or  without  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy.  As  they 
have  the  right  to  form  a  civil  constitution,  it  is  like- 
wise a  legitimate  exercise  of  their  authority  to  enact 
an  ecclesiastical  economy. 

They  unanimously  maintain  that  the  Christian 
church,  in  the  fourth  century,  presents  a  fair  speci- 
men of  what  it  was  when  first  framed  by  the  hands 
of  the  apostles  of  Christ.  If  any  additions  or  changes 
had  taken  place  they  were  unimportant;  and  tb& 
articles  of  faith,  as  well  as  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
then  in  use,  have  a, sufficient  warrant  from  the  Word 
of  God. 

Another  of  their  maxims  is,  that  if  there  be  nothing 
in  the  system  which  can  be  proved  to  be  forbidden 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  it  is  not  improper  to  retain  it, 
and  no  one  has  a  right  to  complain  of  hardships  on 
that  account.  Things  not  mentioned  or  enjoined  in 
the  Oracles  of  God  may,  they  think,  be  established 
by  the  authority  of  rulers,  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

Tbey  then  proceed  to  lay  it  down  as  an  acknow- 
ledged principle,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  people 
in  a  country  to  submit  to  this  establishment  in  aU 
things.  The  clergymen  appointed  by  the  state  are 
their  lawful  teachers ;  and  as  children  ought  to  obey 
their  parents,  and  subjects  their  rulers,  so  ought  the 
inhabijtants  of  a  parish  to  submit  to  the  instructioG 
and  government  of  these  spiritual  guides.  To  refuse 
submission  to  them,  and  to  unite  with  ministers  o\ 
another  communion,  involves  the  unhappy  persons 
in  the  gqilt  of  schism,  which  the  church,  in  all  ages^ 
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lias  reprobated  as  a   very  heinous  crime,  and  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men. 

Union  among  Christians  they  represent  as  a  very 

important  thing,  and  they  quote  some  passages  out 

of  the  Scriptures,  and  many  out  of  the  fathers,  in 

which  this  union  is  highly  extolled :  wonderful  virr 

tues  are  ascribed   to  it,  and  dreadful   miseries  are 

^represented  as   falling    upon    those   who    break   its 

bonds  and  enter  into  another  communion.     But  by 

Xjnion  they  always  mean  that  every  one  must  think 

5is  they  think,  and  adopt  their  creed^  their  rubriCy 

^heir  mode  of  worship  and  government,  and  in  all 

things  conform  to  their   ecclesiastical  constitution. 

*l^his  is  the  pattern  according  to  which  union  is  to 

subsist,  and  from  which  it  derives  all  its  virtues. 

In  consequence  of  these  principles  it  is  but  too 
apparent  that  many  of  them  come  to  the  controversy 
^ith  ideas  of  their  superiority,  and  consider  their 
system  as  a  privileged  system.  Because  it  is  esta- 
Uished,  they  conceive  that,  by  this  means,  they  have 
acquired  a  pre-eminence,  and  are  too  apt  to  look  upon 
their  opponents  as  weak,  narrow-minded,  and  bigotted 
people,  whom  it  is  not  improper  to  treat  with  con- 
fernpt,""6r  else  to  consider,  in  some  degree,  in  the 
light  of  culprits,  who,  by  forsaking  the  national  reli- 
gion, have  been  guilty  of  a  crime.  Such  are  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  those  who  have  appeared  on 
the  side  of  the  established  church,  as  they  are  exhi- 
bited in  their  polemical  works. 

The  dissenters  come  next  into  the  field,  and  bring 
with  them  their  code  of  principles,  which  they 
consider  as  self  evident,  or  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  sacred  Scripture,  they  say,  contains  the  whol^ 

VOL,  JJI.  p 
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of  religion;  and  it  alone  has  an  authoritative  powfer 
to  bind  .in  matters  of  faith  and  practice. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  inserted  in  any  creed,  or 
system  of  religion,  which  is  not  evidently  to  be  fotind 
in  this  book.  The  traditions  of  Rome  they  reject  as 
old  wives  feblies ;  aAd  to  the  inventions  and  additions 
of  arty  other  church  they  pay  no  greater  regard. 

Things  not  enjoined  in  the  sacted  Scriptures,  they 
insist,  should  be  teft  indifferent;  so  that  Christians 
may  practice  or  abstain  from  them,  as  conscience 
dictates,  or  ex|>ediency  directs.  They  consider  no 
church  a^'  pc'jssessing  any  authority  in  this  respect; 
atKt  that  both  as  to  doctrines  and  rites  they  exceed 
ttteiir  -powers,  when  they  make  any  thing  a  necessary 
article  of  faith  or  communion,  where  the  Word  of 
God  has  given  no  decision,  but  left  men  entirely  at 
tb^ir  liberty. 

'  The  civil  magistrate,  they  say,  has  no  authority  in 
the  church  of  Christ.  The  Jewish  economy  was  a 
theocracy:  it  comprehended  a  political  as  well  as-a 
teligious  system,  which  were  essentially  interwoven. 
The  performance  of  many  of  the  duties,  and  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  religious  as  well  as  civile  were, 
by  the  explicit  appointment  of  Jehovah  the  supreme 
tegislator,  placed-  under  his  insipection,  and  in  con- 
firming  them  he  Was  performing  the  office  which  the 
code  of  Moses  assigned  him  as  his  duty.  But  the 
Christian  religion  is  entirely  spiritual,  and  notilended 
with  the  smallest  mixture  of  political  institutions. 
Its  offices  are  16  be  filled,  and  its  duties  are  to  be 
performed  by  disciples  of  Christ,  in  a\i  individual 
capacity.  It  interferes  not  with  the  regulations  of 
human  government:  *'  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  worid.^^     It  is  fitted  to  subsist  under  any  govern- 
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ment.  Pagan  or  Mahometan,  without  interfering  with' 
their  operations.  Ajid  in  the  exhibition  of  Chris- 
tianity through  the  whole  of  the  New*  Testament, 
not  asingle  hint  is  ever  given,  that  the  eivil  rulers  of 
any:  country  are,  in  that  capacity,  at  all  to  interfere 
with  the  Ghuroh  of  Christ,  so  as  to  frame  regubtions 
for  his  disciples,  and  exertian  authoritative  influence 
in  its  affairs.  Against  all  civil  interference  dissenters 
solemnly  protest. 

.  Nothing  more,  they  assert,  should  be  required,  in: 
order  to  Christian  communion,  than  Christ  has  re^ 
quired  ;  and  all  terms  of  human  invention,  in  addition 
to  Christ's,  authoritatively  enforced  on  the  consci- 
eiices  of  men  by  civil  or  ecclesiastical  rulers,  are  ex- 
ceedingly sinful.  When  any  church  makes  such 
terms,  it  is  not  acting. according  to  the  holy  Oracles, 
but  assuming  a  power  unauthorised  by  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  And  that  if  things  not  enjoined  in  the  Scrip-* 
tures  were  lefl  indifferent.  Christians,  amidst  their 
various  apprehensions  about  them,  may  enjoy  /all 
communion  with  each  other,  and  live  together  id 
harmony  and  peace.  i: 

They  maintain  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  ijudge 
for  himself  in  matters  of  religion  ;  that  no  one  has  a 
right  to  dictate  to  him,  or  compel  him  to  belong  to  a 
church  which  he  does  not  conceive  to  be  according 
to  the  model  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  as  it  is  his 
duty,  so  he  is  fully  authorised  to  belong  to  that  society 
of  Christians  which  he  most  approves. 

They  also  assert,  that  all  are  on  a  level  with  respect 
to  the  right  of  enjoying  liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
vrorship;  and  that  each  is  under  equal  obligations  to 
yield  to  another,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  in  order 
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to  the  maintaining  of  brotherly  affection  and  Christiaa 
communion. 

The  reader  is  now  in  possession  of  the  leading  sen- 
timents of  the  dissenters,  which  they  lay  down  as  the 
foundation  of  all  their  reasoning  in  this  controversy. 

In  arguing  from  these  different  principles,  it  is 
evident  that  the  two  parties  will  come  to  very  dif- 
ferent conclusions;  while  each  will  think  that  he  has 
arrived  at  them  in  a  legitimate  way.  In  order  to 
settle  the  dispute,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain 
whose  prinqiples  are  just  and  pure.  If  human  autho- 
rity is  to  be  admitted  in  aid  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  form  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  fourth 
considered  as  a  faithful  representation  of  its  state  in 
the  first  century,  then  the  writers  on  the  side  of  the 
establishment  are  able  to  defend  her  cause.  But  if 
the  sacred  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  the  doctrine 
and  government  of  a  Christian  society,  and  nothing 
ought  to  be  authoritatively  enjoined,  except  that 
which  can  by  fafr  reasoning  be  thence  deduced,  then 
the  dissenters  build  upon  an  impregnable  rock,  and 
none  of  their  adversaries  will  be  able  to  prevail 
against  tbem» 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

AELIGIOUS    CONTROVERSIES    IN     WHICH     THE    DIfi- 

SE^TJERS    WEHE    fl^QAGED, 

SECTION  I, 
jOf  the  ariak  controversy^ 

ir  ROM  the  fell  of  man,  the  world  has  been  tb« 
theatre  of  contention,  and  the  permanence  of  strife 
tro  the  present  day,  not  only  among  nations  but 
l3etween  families  and  individuals,  proclaims  the  la- 
mentable depravity  of  human  nature.  If  the  church 
betrays  the  same  spirit,  we  are  not  to  wonder ;  for  sortie 
who  make  a  profession  of  religion,  are  still  under  the 
<lominion  of  evil  dispositions,  and  have  nothing  of 
Christianity  but  the  name  and  the  external  garb ; 
Avhile  others,  the  sincere  disciples  of  Christ,  exhibit 
the  too  evident  remains  of  imperfection. 

There  are,  perhaps,  but  two  states  of  the  church 
from  which  controversy  will  be  entirely  excluded: 
the  one  is,  that  of  extreme  ignorance,  in  which  men 
Iiave  neither  talents  nor  knowledge  to  dispute :  the 
other  is  that  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  in  which 
they  shall  all  be  perfect  in  knowledge.  Whether  it  will 
l3e  so  in  the  millenium,  admits  of  no  decision,  till 

f 

the  children  of  that  favoured  age  arrive  in  heaven,  and 
inform  their  elder  brethren  of  the  spirits  and  pursuits 
pf  those  whom  they  left  behind  on  earth.  Till  tha^t  time 
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controversy  will  continue  :  we  may,  however,  assert^ 
that  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  truth  and  piety, 
the  number  will  decrease.  But  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule,  sanctioned  by  the  Scriptures,  and 
confirmed  by  reason,  that  wherever  an  important 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  perverted  or  denied,  it  is  not 
only  lawful,  but  a  duty  of  no  mean  rank  to  stand  up 
in  its  defence.  If  ever  the  disciples  of  Christ  were 
called  upon  to  perform  this  duty,  it  was  in  this  period, 
when  some  among  the  dissenters,  both  ministers  and 
laymen,  sought  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  the  divi- 
nity ofthe  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

That  the  great  adversary  of  God  and  maa  should 
attempt  to  shake  this  massy  pillar  of  the  Christian 
faith,  it  is  natural  to  expect:  it  has  been  his  employ- 
ment from  the  beginning,  and  there  is  supposed  to  be 
a  reference  to  it  in  the  inspired  writings.' ..  In  the 
beginning  ofthe  fourth  century,  Arius,  a  presbyter  of 
the  church  of  Alexandria,  gave  \i\s  name  to  the 
heresy  which  places  Christ  in  the  rank  of  creatures. 
It  found,  as  may  be  imagined,  many  advocates  and 
abettors,  for  its  influence  on  sentiments  and  conduct 
was  agreeable  to  the  propensities  ofthe  human  heart. 
But  ceasing  to  be  new,  and  unsupported  by  the  civil 
power,  in  a  series  of  years  it  died,  and  was  buried  in 
oblivion:  and  for  centuries  scarcely  an  arian  was  to 
be  found.' 

After  the  reformation  was  established,  arianism 
again  revived,  and  advocates  appeared  for  it  in  different 
•  countries,  but  with  inconsiderable  success.  Almost 
every  where  discouraged,  and  in  some  places  very 
harshly  treated,  the  greater  part  of  them  retired  into 
Poland,  where,  blended  with  the  socinians,  they 
continued  to  exiat  for  a  considerable  time;    In  Eng- 
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land  there  were  a  few,  but  the  inflicting  of  the  unjust 
punishment  of  death  upon  an  arian  in  the  reign  of 
the  first  James,  while  it  pollutes  the  page  of  our 
history,  put  them  under  close  restraint,  as  to  the  pub- 
lication of  their  opinions.  During  the  commonwealth, 
arianism  had  a  most  strenuous  advocate  in  Mr.  Fir^ 
min,  whose  treatment  by  the  divines  of  that  day 
reflects  no  honour  on  their  ideas  of  religious  liberty, 
Mr.  Emiyn,  of  Dublin,  who,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  avowed  himself  a  disciple  of 
Arius,  was  a  solitary  instance  among  the  dissenting 
ministers  of  that  age :  and  the  horror  which  it  ex- 
cited, both  among  his  colleagues  and  his  congregation^ 
drew  after  it  coni^quences  almost  fatal  to  himself; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  followed  by  any  of 
his  brethren^ 

In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  beginning 

of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  a  dispute  of  con*- 

siderable  extent  concerning  the  true  explication  of 

the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  chiefly  by  divines  of 

the  church  of  England.     Mr.  Howe   wrote  several 

pieces  on  the  subject.     They  certainly  might  have 

l)een  better  employed;  for  to  expound  what,  in  th^ 

ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  mystery,  or,  in 

other  words,  to  explain  what  is  acknowledged  to  be 

inexplicable,  is  a  work  which  will  not  produce  much 

iVuit.     To  specify  with  precision  the  personality  of 

IFather,  Son,  and  Holy  tihost,  and  to  express  in  what 

way  the  one  is  three,  and  the  three  are  one,  is  a  taak 

above  the  reach  of  human  powers.     But  to  maintain 

and  believe  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  the  Father 

i9  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God, 

and  that  these  three  are  one,  is  a  very  different  things 

and  its  importance  will  be  s^een  in  the  review  of  thc^ 
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arian  and  socinian  controversies,  and  the  mournful 
effects  on  those  who  espoused  these  unhallowed 
systems.    « 

Arianism  bad  for  its  first  champion,  William 
Whiston,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  Enraptured  with  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  he  felt  an  enthusiastic  veneration  for  their 
sentiments  ;  and  what  seems  almost  incredible  where 
the  judgment  is  not  impaired  by  fatuity  or  insa- 
nity, he  regarded  "  the  Apostolical  Constitutions," 
a  work  which,  by  the  most  judicious  critics,  is  ac- 
counted of  no  earlier  date  than  the  fourth  century,  to 
be  of  equal  authority  with  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  characterize 
the  man.  From  these  sources  he  drew  his  system, 
which  he  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Eusebianism, 
which  represents  the  Son,  or  Logos^  as  formed  before 
all  ages  by  the  will  and  power  of  the  Father;  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  created  by  the  Father,  by  the  minis- 
tration of  the  Son.  This  bungling  theory  he  had 
began  to  adopt,  and  to  propagate  for  several  years, 
when,  in  1710,  the  university  expelled  him  from  his 
professorship  for  heresy;  and  in  the  following  year, 
he  published  his  "  Primitive  Christianity,^^  and 
launched  all  his  opinions  into  the  world. 

The  systerp  found  a  more  able  advocate  in  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  rector  of  St.  James's,  Westminster, 
who,  in  17JJ2,  published  his  book  on  the  Trinity,  and 
ushered  in  arianism  to  the  view  of  the  religious  pub- 
lic, in  the  most  orthodox  garb  which  he  could  possibly 
make  up.  The  Father,  he  say^,  is  the  supreme  God. 
The  Son  is  inferior,  but  he  would  not  say,  he  was 
created.  In  the  second  edition,  however,  He  goes  a 
jjtep  farther,  and  says,  '^  the  Son  was  produced  by  thei 
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^>ower  and  will  of  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
inferior  to  the  Son^ 

These  works,  which  were  the  only  lai^e  systems  of 
a^rianism  written  by  English  divines  in  modern  times, 
«ind  in  the  English  tongue,  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  many  greedily  swallowed  the  poison- 
ous draught.  In  the  established  church,  the  effiects 
were  not  very  powerful,  because  they  did  not  influ- 
ence the  .body  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  clergy, 
And  some  speculatists  among  the  laity  became  con- 
verts to  the  systemt.  But  the  mass  did  not  enter  into 
the  subject,  nor  concern  themselves  about  it ;  they 
perceived  no  difference  in  the  preaching  of  their 
parish  priests,  nor  were  they  sensible  of  the  change  of 
doctrine. 

But  among  the  dissenters  the  case  was  widely  dif- 
ferent.     The    people  concerned   themselves   about 
i^eligion  as  much  as  their  teachers  ;  and  many  of  them 
Understood   as    well   the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
When  the  heresy  found  an  entrance  here,  it  created  a 
convulsion  in  the  body ;  it  produced,  in  the  adherents 
to  the  ancient  faith,  paroxysms  of  horror  and  anguish, 
and  roused  their  most  vigorous  energies  to  expel  the 
poison.     An  entrance  however  it  did  find,  and  in  a 
few  years  after  the  publication  of  Clarke  and  Whis- 
ton's  books,  made  its  appearance  in  the  city  of  Exeter, 
^>nder  the  patronage  of  two  presbyterian  ministers, 
Joseph  Haliet  and  James  Pierce. 

Hallet,  the  son  of  an  ejected  minister,  had  been 
Pastor  there  from  1689.  Mr.  Fierce,  a  man  of  very, 
^laiinent  abilities,  and  of  the  highest  influence  among 

*  The  doctor  was  called  before  the  convocation  to  answer  for  his 
*^^resy  ;  but  he  clung  to  his  preferments,  gave  an  equivocal  expla- 
nation to  his  sentinieDts,  and  promised  for  the  future  to  be  silent  oft 
*^c  subject* 
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the  dissenters  io  that  city,  was  first  minister  at  Catn* 
bridge,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Whiston^ 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Newbury,  from  whence  he 
was  called  to  Exeter  in  1713,  as  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  three  united  congregations.  FJe  was  beyond 
measure  valued  and  beloved,  his  lOEunistrations  were 
in  the  highest  degree  acceptable  ;  ^nd  no  man,  in  the 
west  of  England,  was  superior  tabim  in  the  eatiqiiation 
of  the  dissenting  body. 

In  the  year  1717,  arianism ,  began  to  rise  above 
-ground.  A  few  individuals,  who  were  said  to  be  in 
the  confidence  of  these  ministers,  were  heard  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  the  orthodox  doctrine, 
charged  the  common  notions  of  the  Trinity  with 
blasphemy,  and  argued  boldly  for  the  ariaq  system. 
Some  they  perverted  to  their  opinions,  and  others 
were  filled  with  horror  at  their  impiety.  The  city  of 
Exeter  was  in  a  blaze ;  the  favourers  of  the  new  sys- 
tem and  the  converts  were  active  and  bold ;  and  by 
the  friends  of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  the  most  powerful 
alarm  was  felt  for  the  purity  of  divine  truth. 

In  the  mean  time,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lar 
vington,  who  was  of  a  different  spirit  from  his  brethren, 
the  ministers  were  still  as  death  and  cold  as  the  grave. 
Not  a  word  on  the  subject  would  they  utter  from  the 
pulpit :  nothing  could  be  extorted  from  them  in  pri- 
vate conversation ;  and  their  silence  was  a  source  of  the 
bitterest  grief  to  their  people,  as  they  conceived  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  their  pastors  in  this  time  of  trial  to 
stand  up  in  defence  of  the  truth,  apd  raise  their  voice 
against  the  champions  of  error.  At  length  the  mai- 
nagers  of  the  congregations,  consisting  of  thirteen 
persons,  who  were  am^ng  the  most  respectable  for 
character  and  station,  and  conducted  ail  the  business, 
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felt  it  fo  be  their  duty,  to  intreat  their  ministers  to 
preach  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  friends  of  truth.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1717. 
Mr.  Pierce  coooplied,  but  with  an  ill  grace ;  and  his 
discourse,  both  as  to  sentiments  and  delivery,  tend- 
ed to  strengthen  their  suspicions  of  his  unsoundness 
in  the  faith. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  continued  to  grow  more 
deplorable.  The  enemies  of  truth  increased  in  bold- 
ness and  in  zeal,  and  their  attempts  were  crowned 
with  success.  Those  who  were  sound  in  the  faith 
became  more  impatient  and  uneasy,  and  the  ministers 
in  some  cases  less  reserved.  A  respectable  preacher, 
who  lived  in'Exeter,  having,  in  the  close  of  a  sermon, 
adduced  some  arguments  in  defence  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  Mr.  Pierce,  on  a  complaint  of  some  of  his 
adherents,  proposed  to  his  brethren  that  he  should 
not  be  allowed  again  to  enter  their  pulpits. 

Still,  however,  the  friends  of  the^  Gospel  conti- 
nued to  wait  in  hopes  of  better  days.  But  finding 
their  hopes  frustrated,  and  perceiving  that  arianism 
was  gaining  ground,  it  was  resolved  that  another 
attempt  should  be  made  to  prevail  with  the  ministers 
to  appear  openly  on  their  side.  In  the  beginning  of 
1718,  the  committee  appointed  some  of  their  own 
number  to  represent  to  their  ministers  the  state  of  the 
city,  and  request  them  to  preach  in  defence  of  the 
'*  eternal  Deityof  Jesus  Christ.'^  Their  reception  was 
unfavourable.  Mr.  Pierce  especially  felt  himself  in- 
sulted by  the  request,  was  unable  to  conceal  his  resent- 
ment; and  expressions,  which  dropped  from  him  in 
conversation,  tended  to  strengthen  the  suspicions  of 
bis  heresy. 

Nor  was  the  controversy  confined  to  ExeX^t  \  *\V 
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spread  over  the  neighbouring  country,  and  excited 
the  most    lively    alarm  in    the    minds  of  all  the 
zealous  ministers  around.      When,    therefore,    the 
assembly  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  met  in  September, 
1718,  the  distracted  state  of  some  of  the  churches, 
the  apprehended  defection  of  some  of  the  ministers 
and  people,  and  the  distress  of  the  most  pious  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  new  notions,  in- 
fluenced the  assembly  to  take  the  subject  into  coosi*' 
deration.  As  suspicions  had  been  enterts^ined  of  some 
of  the  body,  it  was  proposed  and  adopted,'  that  each  of 
the  ministers  should  make  a  confession  of  his  faith 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  either  in  the  words  of 
the  first  article  of  the  church  of  England,  or  in  the 
answers  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  questions  of  the  Assem- 
bly's Catechism,  or  in  appropriate  words  of  his  own 
eelection.     Some  opposition  was  made,  but  it  wag 
over-ruled ;  and  the  ministers,  beginning  with  the 
most  advanced  in  years^  uttered  a  declaration  of  their 
belief.  Mr.  Hallet's  was  wholly  in  words  of  Scripture. 
The  confession  of  Mr.  Pierce  was  in  words  of  his  own, 
but  it  was  such   as  an  arian  might  make.     Some 
refused   to   declare  their  sentiments.      But  it  was 
remarked,    that   the   most  eminent  for  theological 
linowledge,  wisdom,  piety,  zeal,  and  usefulness  deli- 
vered a  good  confession  before  many  witnesses.  Some 
of  the   young  and   less   esteemed,    in   addition   to 
the  Exeter  ministers,  excited  suspicion.    No  remarks, 
however,  were  made  in  the  assembly  on  any  thing 
which  was  said. 

Soon  after  this  meeting,  various  patnphlets  in  favour 
of  arianism,  some  of  them  printed  in  Exeter,  and 
others  sent  down  from  London,  were  industriously 
circulated  among  the  people.    They  were  filled  witi) 
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loud  outcries  against  blasphemy,  imposition,  persecu- 
tion, inquisition,  and  tests".     The  students  for  the 
ministry,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Hallet,  were  dis-* 
covering  an  attachment  to  the  growing  error.  A  bap- 
tist minister,  to  whose  house  they  used  constantly  to 
lesort,  was  dismissed  by  his  church  for  imbibing  the 
arian    heresy.      In  addition  to   these  sorrows,   the 
members  of  the  establishment  were  holding  up  the 
dissenters  as  the  just  objects  of  contempt  and  horror. 
They  could  not  appear  in  the  public  markets  without 
being  told,  "  you  denied  your  church  first,  and  now 
you  are  denying  your  Saviour.'*     An  archdeacon  at 
Barnstaple,  in  his  discourse  to  the  clergy,  accused  a 
minister  of  Exeter,  and  most  of  his  congregation  of 
being  contaminated  with  arianism.     The  clergy  of  the 
city  from  their  pulpits  warned  their  hearers  against 
the  dissenters,  because  ^^  they  denied  the  Lord  that 
bought  them,  and  made  the  press  to  groan  with  their 
blasphemies.^^      So  general  was  the  effect   on   the 
public  mind,  that  the  judge  at  the  Exeter  assizes,  in 
his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  inveighing  against  the  abettors  of  the 
arian  heresy. 

The  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  the  most 
pious  and  peaceable  disciples  of  Christ,  by  these 
pafnful  occurrences,  caused  still  deeper  distress. 
None  appear  to  have  felt  more  deeply  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  who,  perceiving  that  the  con-  . 
tagion  of  heresy  spread  itself  more  widely,  conceived 
it  their  duty  to  come  closer  to  the  point,  and  to 
inquire  of  their  ministers  what  were  their  sentiments 
as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  for  the  sake  of 

^  "  The  Innocent  vindicated."    "  Letter  to  the  Disgeuters/' 
**  Ao^swer  to  Mr.  Trosse's  Catechism.' 
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the  congregations   to  give  theta  satisfactbli.  Mfti 
Lavington  alone  complied.     The  others  refii8ed,flij 
by  their  conversation  strerigthened  the  suspicion! 
their  unsoundness  in  the  faith.   About  the  stiDe 
Mr.  Pierce  gave  orders  to  the  clerk,  that  he 
not  sing  the  doxologies  which  had  been  alwaji  iif  T 
use  among   them :   these  ascribed  gloiy  to  Fi 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  as  one  God,  and  wete  ffi 
out  at  the  end  of  the  psalm.    Mr.  Hallet,  to  shew 
zeal  in  the  same  cause,  having  been  accustomed 
ascribe  all  glory  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
now  omitted  the  word  all;  and  having  once  inedil 
inadvertently,  he  immediately  recalled  it  in  the 
of  the  whole  congregation. 

The  distress  of  the  friends  of  the  orthodox 
trine  now  became  extreme,  and  their  patience 
almost  exhausted.  The  committee,  however, 
mined  to  use  every  method  for  the  restoration  d 
peace,  as  well  as  for  the  preservation  of  truth.  Ttef 
had  before  applied  to  the  most  eminent  ministers  iv 
the  neighbourhood,  who,  by  conversation  with  Mf. 
Pierce  and  his  brethren,  and  by  resorting  for  counsel 
to  some  of  the  ablest  divines  in  London,  had  done  all 
in  their  power  to  put  an  end  to  their  differences  al 
Exeter;  but  their  efforts  proved  vain.  The  cooi- 
mittee,  resolving  to  leave  no  means  untried,,  made 
application  themselves  to  these  London  ministers 
and  requested  their  interference  and  advice.  It  caD* 
not  be  said  that  they  were  forward  in  their  inter- 
ference. They  again  strongly  urged  forbearance  anf 
conciliation,  and  recommended  an  application  to  tto 
ministers  in  the    neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  as  fa 

*  Dr.  Calnniy,  Jeremiah  Smith,  W.  Tong,  Benjamin  RobinsOD 
and  Thomns  Reynolds. 
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Wtter  qualified  to  serve  therA  in  their  present  difficul- 
ties by  counsel  and  influence.  If  this  method  did 
not  succeed,  they  plroftessed  themselves  willing  after- 
M^ards  to  use  every  method  in  their  power  for  healing 
tbe  wounds  of  the  afflicted  congregations. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  on  their  part,  the 
committee  Called  in  seven  of  the  toost  respectable 
ministers  in  I>evonshire  to  assist' them  in  their  per- 
plexities. Thes6  good  men  felt  deeply  for  the  cause 
©f  religion,  and  entered  on  the  service  with  a  mo$t 
Christian  spirit,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the 
cause  of  truth  and  peace,  if  they  could  possibly  be 
attained  together.  They  conversed  with  the  ministers 
of  Exeter  in  the  most  affectionate  spirit,  though  they 
found  a  cold  reception  and  little  encouragement  in 
*heir  mediation :  they  investigated  the  sufbject  fully 
with  the  committee ;  and  after  due  deliberation,  they 
^reed  to  the  three  following  resolutions. 

"I.  Tlmt  there  are  some  errors  in  doctrine,  which 
are  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  people  to  withdraw 
from  their  ministers  holding  such  errors. 

"  2.  That  the  denying  the  true  and  proper  divi- 
nity of  the  Son  of  God,  viz.  that  he  is  one  God  with 
the  Father,  is  an  error  of  that  nature,  contrary  to  the 
holy  Scriptures  and  common  faith  of  the  reformed 
churches. 

"3.  That  w^hen  so  dangerous  an  error  is  industri- 
ously propagated,  to  the  overthrowing  of  the  faith  of 
many,  we  think  it  the  indispensible  duty  of  ministers, 
who  are  set  for  the  diefence  of  the  Gospel,  earnestly 
to  withstand  it,  and  to  give  reasonable  satisfaction  to 
their  people  of  their  soundness  in  the  faith.  And  we 
likewise  recommend  to  the  people  as  their  duty,  to 
hold  fast  the  truth  in  love,  avoiding  anger^  cUvac^^^ 
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and  evil  speaking,  and  to  behave  themselves  with  all 
sincerity  and  meekness  as  becon^eth  Christians/' 

Fearful  of  acting  with  rashness  or  haste,  they  sub- 
mitted the  resolutions  to  their  brethren  around,  and 
then  to  those  ministers  in  Loadon  who  had  been 
consulted  on  the  subject ;  and  after  receiving  their 
approbation,  a  month  still  elapsed  before  they  were 
delivered  in  to  the  committee,  which  was  then  left  to 
act  for  itself,  with  only  this  advice,  **  to  proceed 
with  wisdom  and  deliberation^"  On  the  following 
day  they  applied  to  the  four  ministers  of  the  city, 
for  satisfaction  as  to  their  sentiments  on  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  divinity.  Mr.  Lavington's  orthodoxy  they 
knew.  Mr.  Withers,  after  some  hesitation,  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  first  article  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Hallet  and  Mr.  Pierce,  refused  to  give 
satisfaction  in  any  way.  This  brought  the  business 
to  a  conclusion,  for,  in  the  following  week,  which  was 
about  the  middle  of  March,  the  committee,  who  held 
the  meeting-houses  as  proprietors  and  trustees,  re- 
fused Mr.  liallett  and  Mr.  Pierce  permission  to 
preach  any  longer  in  their  places  of  worship,  and 
broke  off  all  connection  with  them  as  their  ministers. 

During  the  whole  of  the  dispute  Mr.  Pierce  acted 
as  the  princi(>al,  and  displayed  remarkable  firmness 
and  energy.  He  conceived  that  he  had  a  right  to 
enjoy  his  own  private  opinions ;  aijid  as  he  never 
brought  the  controversy  into  the  pulpit,  that  the 
people  did  him  a  great  injury  in  not  suffering  him  to 
hold  them  without  molestation.  Every  application 
made  to  hiui  to  preach  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  he 
considered  as  an  insult ;  and  his  resentment  was 
kindled  to  a  flame.  His  dismission,  which  was  un- 
expected, he  looked  upon  as  the  highest  injustice,  and 
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loudly  complained  to  the  world  of  unmerited  sUflTer-' 
ings  and*  cruel  perseciition.    The  committee,  on  the 
other  hand,  conceivingHhat  their  ministers,  by  intro- 
ducing dangerous  doctrines  in  a  clandestine  way,  had 
forfeited  all  claims  to  their  esteem  ;  and  resting  their 
defence  on  this  fact,  they  thought  themselves  vindi- 
cated from  every  charge,  and  threw  the  whole  blame 
on  their  ininistef||t  who  had  apostatised  from  the  true 
faith  of  the  Gospel. 

While  the  arian  controversy  was  agitated  with 
uncommon  eagerness  in  the  jvest  of  England,  the 
metropolis  felt  its  unhappy  influence.    The  dissenters 
there  too  had  their  peace  disturbed  by  the  proceed- 
ings which  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  applica- 
tion that  had  been  made  to  some  of  their  ministers 
for  advice.     Their  extreme   caution,  and   the  cool 
moderation  of  their  conduct,  have  been  already  no- 
ticed ;  and  had  they  stopped  there,  they  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  have  secured  both  their  honour 
and  their  peace.     But  a  desire  to  restore  harmony 
between  the  pastors  of  Exeter  and  their  congregations, 
led  them  to  attempt  additional  measures;  and  they 
might  be  prompted  too  by  the  entreaties  of  the  most 
zealous  Christians  there,  who  urged  them  in  earnest 
and  affecting  terms  to  assist  them  in  their  distress. 

Some  gentlemen  in  London,  who  felt  deeply  for 
the  sorrows  of  their  brethren,  drew  up  a  p^per  of 
advices,  which  they  conceived  to  be  suited  to  the 
occasion,  and  delivered  it  to  the  general  com- 
mittee 6f  the  three  denominations.  After  it  had  un- 
dergone repeated  discussion  before  that  body,  thinking 
themselves  unauthorised  to  send  it  to  Exeter  in  their 
own  name,  as  it  was  entremely  important,  and  also 
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conqerned  the  general  wel&re,  they  called  together  all 
the  dissenting  ministers  in  I^don  and  its  vicinityr* 
that  if  it  was  approved  by  Ippm?  it  might  be  con- 
veyed to  the  west,  strengthened  with  all  the  weight  of 
their  united  recommendation. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  February  the  general  body" 
met,  and  in  a  numerous  assembly  it  was  agreed  to 
consider  the  paper  with  mipute  i||witicritaK  ..  Som^ 
progress  was  made,  and  a  second  iibeeting  fixed  for* 
the  twenty-fourth.     In  the  course  of  their  proceed- 
ings on   that  day,  it  was  proposed  by  one  of  th^^ 
members,  that  the  advices  should  be  accompaniecE 
with  a  declaration  of  their  own  faith  in  the  doctrines^^ 
of  the  Trinity.     Such  a  step,  he  sajd,  would  give 
them  greater  weight  with  the  friends  of  truth,  and 
serve  to  discountenance  the  votaries  of  error.     An 
eager  debate  was  the  consequence  of  this  motion, 
and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  fifty-seven  to 
fifty-three,  that  a  declaration  concerning  the  Trinity 
should  not  be  inserted  in  the  paper  of  advices'". 

While  the  subject  was  thus  in  agitation,  the  people 
felt  themselves  as  deeply  concerned  in  the  question  ; 
and  the  refusal  6f  their  ministers  to  make  a  declara- 
tion of  their  faith  as  to  the  doctrine  in  dispute, 
awakened,  in  the  minds  of  many  private  Christians, 
a  fear  that  they  either  did  not  believe  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  or  were  not  so  zealous  for  it  as  they 
ought  to  be.  These  fears  were  loudly  expressed,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  the  ministers  now  perceived 
an  agitation  on  the  hearts  of  the  most  pious  of  their 
flock,  which  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 

™  By  those  who  espouse  the  side  of  the  nonsubscribersjthis  deci* 
men  is  celebrated  as  the  triumph  of  liberty  over  oppression,  of  libe- 
rality over  bigotry,  of  divine  authority  over  human  usurpation,  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  over  creeds  and  articles  and  confessions  of  faith. 
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allay.  With  this  view,  when  the  assembly  met  the 
third  time,  on  the  third  of  March,  a  motion  was 
made,  that  without  rotittion  to  the  advices,  and  as  m 
step  entirely  distinct,  the  ministers  should  make  an 
explicit  declaration  of  their  belief  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  especially  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
which  was  the  subject  agitated  in  the  west.  This 
measure,  it  wwj>4irged,  became  necessary,  in  order  to 
vindicate  themselves  from  the  misrepresentations 
which  were  abroad  against  their  character,  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  members  of  their,  respective  con- 
gregations, and  to  exhibit  their  sentiments  to  the 
dissenters  in  general  throughout  the  country. 

The  moderator,  conceiving  the  motion  to  be  an  in- 
terruption of  the  business  which  was  then  discussing, 
refused  to  put  it  to  the  vote.    Highly  displeased  with 
his  conduct,  sixty  of  the  ministers  immediately  with- 
drew from   ti)e  assembly,  and  meeting  together  in 
another  place,  they  unanimously  resolved  to  adopt 
the  words  of  the  first  article  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  the  answers  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  questions  of 
the  Assembly's  Catechism,  as  a  form  of  sound  words 
in  which  the   Scripture-doctrine  of  the  Trinity    is 
properly    expressed.    »  Acting    now   as    a   separate 
body,  they  drew  up  a  new  series  of  advices  to  the 
dissenters  of  Exeter,  and  accompanied  them  with  the 
information  of  their  stedfast  adherence  to  the  divi- 
nity of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  their  subscription   to 
t%vo  summaries  of  acknowledged  orthodoxy  in  the 
churches.     But  these  testimonies  of  their  zeal  did 
not  arrive  at  Exeter  till  a  month  after  Mr.  Pierce  and 
ItAr.  Hallet  were  excluded  from  their  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  connection  between  them  and  the  con- 
^egationd  was  dissolved. 

Q  2 
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In  the  mean  time,  those  ministers,  who  remained  at 
Salter's-hall,  more  numerous  according  to  some  than 
their  subscribing   brethren,  while  others  say    that 
they  were  inferior  in  number,  having  the  advantage 
of  the  moderator  on  their  side,  proceeded  with  the 
business  before  them,  and,  in  an  adjourned  meetiog 
on  the  tenth  of  March,  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
their  advices,  which,  on  the  sevententh,  they  sent oflf 
to  Exeter,  accompanied  with  a  letter,  in  which,  while 
they  professed  their  own  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  divinity  of  Christ,  they  earnestly  re- 
commended to  the  people  the  exercise  of  moderation, 
peacCf  and  love.      But   their  counsels  also  arrived 
too  late :  the  ministers  had  been  already  dismissed. 

The  dissenting  ministers  in  the  west,  roused  by  the 
proceedings  in  London  to  a  more  thorough  investiga-  ^ 
tion  of  the  subject,  thought  that  something  still  re- 
mained to  be  done  in  order  to  testify  their  adherence 
to  the  orthodox  faith.  When,  therefore,  the  Exeter  as- 
sembly wasconvened  at  its  half  yearly  meeting,  in  May, 
1719,  the  doctrineof  the  Trinity  naturally  became  the 
topic  of  conversation.  It  was  resolved  to  publish  their 
sentiments  of  it  more  explicitly  to  the  world;  and  they 
thought  that  they  could  not  do  this  in  a  more  unex- 
ceptionable manner,  than  by  affixing  their  na^es  to 
the  first  article  of*  the  church  of  England.  It  was 
accordingly  subsrribed  by  the  ministers  of  Devon  and 
and  Cornwal  to  the  number  of  fifty-six.  Nineteen 
professing  to  act  on  the  prim  iples  of  the  nonsubscri- 
bers  in  London,  refused  to  concur :  Joseph  Hallet 
and  James  Tierce  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The 
fifty-six  ministers,  who  subscribed  the  article  on  the 
Trinity,  accompanied  that  act  with  a  letter  of  advice 
to  their  respective  congregations — *^  to  adhere  sted- 
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fimtly  to  the  received  doctrine  of  the  ever-blessed 
Trinity/' 

Having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  subscribing  minis- 
ters in  London,  they  also  address  a  letter  to  them,  and 
express  their  sentiments  in  the  following  words.  "  We, 
the  united  ministers  of  Devon  and  Cornwal,  are  very 
sensible  of  the  great  service  you  have  done  to  the  com- 
noLon  cause  of  Christianity  in  so  open  and  vigorous  an 
opposition  to  the  dangerous  error  relating  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  holy  Trinity,  which  of  late  has  been  soin- 
d  ustriously  propagated,  and  take  this  opportunity, now 
that  we  are  assembled  together,  to  express  our  joy  in  the 
l^armony  that  is  between  us,  and  our  thanks  for  your 
seasonably  interposing  in  a  matter  of  so  great  impor- 
tance V  That,  if  possible,  the  introduction  of  the  arian 
*  Heresy  mi^ht  be  prevented,  they  entered  into  a  resolu- 
tion that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  preach  as  a 
candidate,  nor  ordained  by  them,  nor  recommended  to 
any  congregation,  unless  he  gave  them  satisfaction  as 
to  his  soundness  in  the  faith,  by  subscribing  the  6rst 
article  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  answers  to 
the  fifth    and  sixth    questions    in  the   Assembly's 
Catechism,  or  assenting  to  the  collective  sense  of  the 
preceding  assembly :    viz.  **  That  there  is  but  one 
living  and  true  God,  and  that  the  Father,  Word,  and 
Holy  Ghost  are  that  one  God/'  or  in  words  of  his  own 
choosing,  which  siifficiently  express  the  same  sense. 
Here  the  controversy  terminated  as*  to  the  inter- 
ference of  public  bodies  of  men,  but  it  continued  to 
be  agitated  extensively  by  individuals;    and,  in  a 
course  of  years,   arianism  obtained  a  multitude  of 
votaries  in  the  presbyterian  denomination,  and  that  of 

'^  Account  of  the  Exeter  Assembly^  May,  1719»^.  ^^M* 
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the  general  baptists,  both  among  their  ministers  aod 
persons  in  private  stations^ 

The  vast  importance  of  this  controversy  and  \t^ 
extensive  influence  on  the  state  of  the  dissentei^^ 
while  they  furnish  reasons  sufficiently  strong  for  enter- 
ing so  minutely  into  the  various  transactions  wbicfcR 
have  been  mentioned,  they  also  warrant,  and  indeec^ 
call  for  additional  illustration  by  some  reflections  o 
the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  persons  who  wer 
engaged  in  this  mournful  dispute. 

®  A  detailed  account  of  the  foreg^oint^  particulars  will  be  found 
in  the  following  publications.     *<  The  Case  of  the  Ministers  ejected 
at  Exeter,  by  James  Pierce."    **  An  Account  of  the  Reasons  w|^ 
many  Citizens  of  Exeter  have  withdrawn  from  the  Ministry  of  Mr. 
Pierce,  beiu«^  an  Answer  to  his  State  of  the  Case.**   .**  A  DelcfMse* 
of  the  State  of  the  Case,  by  James  Pierce."    "  A  Defence  of  the 
Account,  in  answer  to  James  Pierce."     **  A  Justitication  of  the 
Case,  by  James  Pierce."     *'  A  true  Account  of  what  was  done  in 
the  Assembly  at  Exeter,  May  fifth  and  sixth,  17 19,  published  by 
order  of  the  assembly.**     **  Remarks  on  the  Account,  &c.  by  James 
Pierce."     "  A  particular  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Assem- 
bly at  Exeter,  by  Georoje  Jacomb."    "  A  Defence  of  the  Proceed- 
ings, &c.  by  John  Enty.**   "  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Enty's  Defence,  by 
James  Pierce.**     **  A  plain  and  faithful  Narrative  of  the  Differences 
among  the  Dissenters  at  Exeter,  &c."     "  An  authentic  Account 
of  some  Things  done,  &c.  by  the  dissenting  Ministers  at  Salter*s- 
hall."     "  A  Vindication  of  the  subscribing  Ministers,  in  an  answer 
to  the  authentic  Account,   &c."     **A  Reply, to  the  subscribing 
Ministers'  Reasons,  in  two  parts."     "  A  true  Relation  of  some  Pro- 
ceedings at  Salter*s-hall.**     **  Animadversions  on  a  true  Relation,  by 
James  Pierce."     "  An  Account  of  the  late  Proceedings  at  Salter's- 
hall,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Gale."     *«  The  Unreasonableness  of  the 
Charge  of  Imposition   against  several    dissenting    Ministers,    by 
Thomas  Ridgley."  **  A  Letter  to  a  subscribing  Minister  in  defence 
of  the  Animadversions  on  a  true  Relation,  by  James  Pierce.'*  *•  The 
noble  Stand,  in  three  parts,  by  Daniel  Wilcox.**     **  The  Western 
Inquisition,  by  James  Pierce;"  and  •*  an  Answer  to  Mr.  Pierce's 
Western  Inquisition." 
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Few  men  have  had  praises  tfove  liberally  poured 
down  upon  them  than  Mr,  Pierdfe,  He  has  been  often 
'^presented  as  a  martyr  in  the^fause  of  religious 
iberty  and  free  inquiry :  and  tbe^inost  opprobrious, 
ames  have  been  heaped  on  his  opposers,  as  the  slaves 
bigotry,  and  the  firebrands  of  intolfrance  and  perse- 
it:  i  on  ;  but  with  what  justice,  the  n^Ititude  of  facts 
Corded  by  writers  on  both  sidfeg  6f  the  q^iiestion, 
l^ich  have  just  been  stated,  will  enable  tK*  reader 
>  cietermine.  The  abilities  of  Mr.  Pierce,  hiii  learn- 
^g,  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  on  subjects 
i^connected  with  this  controversy,  Will  be  acknow- 
i^ged  by  all  whoare  conversant  with  his  works.  His 
letters  to  Dr-  Wells,  discover  him  to  be  a  man  of 
talents.  His  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters  is  a  first- 
mte  performance.  His  sermons  arie  weighty  and  con- 
Hiicing.  In  his  commentary  on  four  of  "  PauPs 
EpSstles,^^  there  is  a  superior  degree  of  critical  acumen, 
md  with  the  exception  of  its  arianism,  a  very  large 
)ortion  of  valuable  matter.  He  took  up  the  pen  to 
;ontinue  the  exposition  of  the  celebrated  John  JLocke ; 
►ut  dying  before  he  had  completed  the  task,  he  was 
mcceeded  by  Dr.  Benson,  who  finished  the  illustra- 
:ion  of  all  the  epistles  in  the  New  Testament.  Of 
:he  three,  Mr.  Pierce's  part  is  the  most  valuable,  for 
lie  as  much  exceeded  Mr.  Locke  in  biblical  learning, 
as  he  did  Dr.  Benson  in  talents,  and  in  acuteness  of 
investigation.  With  sentiments  of  Mr.  Pierce  so 
justly- favourable,  it  is  with  reluctance  and  grief,  that 
we  view  his  deportment  in  the  course  of  this  angry 
controversy. 

His  acceptance  of  the  pastoral  office  at  Exeter,  was 
radically  wrong.  Before  he  left  Newbury,  he  con- 
fesses himself  to  have  been  a  convert  to  thf  opinions 
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of  Whiston  and  Clarke.     But  the  dissenters  at  Exeter 
were  zealous  trinitarians,  as  be  must  have  knowHt 
To  come  to  them  in  such  circumstances,. and  to  con- 
ceal his  sentiments ;  and  by  the  use  of  ambiguous 
terms  to  endeavour  to  make  them  believe  that  he  held 
the  same  opinions  with  themselves,  was  a  mode  of 
proceeding,  which   upon  the  principles  of  frankness 
and  integrity  cannot  be  justified.  This  was  the  source 
of  all  the  evils  wliich  followed ;  and  if  Mr.   Pierce 
was  made  to  drink  the  cup  of  wormwood  and  gall,  he 
had  himself  alone  to  blame  for  disingenuously  pro- 
fessing to  be  what  he  was  not. 

There  are  some  things  of  very  inferior  moment,  in 
which  a  minister  may  differ  from  his  congregation, 
and  harmony  still  prevail.  But  in  a  subject  so  im- 
portant as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it  is  impossible 
that  this  should  be  t\\e  case.  Mr.  Pierce  indeed  con- 
sidered the  difference  between  the  common  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  and  Dr.  Clarke's  scheme  to  be  of  little 
moment ;  but  he  kniew  that  he  was  singular  in  this 
idea,  that  the  people  of  Exeter  considered  the  differ- 
ence as  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  Christian  com- 
munion, and  that  an  arian  minister  would  be  shunned 
by  them  with  horror  as  the  murderer,  instead  of  being 
embwiced  as  the  friend  of  immortal  i^oul§.  Yet  wjth 
the  knowledge  of  this  difference,  he  accepted  their 
invitation  to  be  one  of  the  nfiinisters  of  Exeter.  By 
those  who  would  decide  impartially  on  the  matter, 
this  is  ever  to  be  kept  in  view. 

Nor  will  Mr.  Pierce's  behaviour,,  after  be  was 
settled  in  Exeter,  more  successfully  stand  the  test  of 
examination.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  was  his 
endeavour  in  a  secret  way,  to  diffuse  his  own  sen- 
timents among  his  people.     His   colleague  Joseph 
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Hallet,  ian  inferior  though  an  older  man,  had  begun 
before  to  speculate  on  the  siibject ;  but  the  honour 
of  making  him  a  complete  convert,  if  honour  it  be 
thought,  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Pierce.     The  students 
of  Mr.  Hallet  had  Whiston's  and  Clarke's  books  put 
into  their  hands  as  miisterpieces  of  theological  skill ; 
and  while  they  should  have  been  applying  their  minds 
to  the  study  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  they 
were  amusing  themselves  with  those  pernicious  specu- 
lations, and  poisoning  their  souls  wirii  the  arian  heresy. 
A  baptist  minister,  afterwards  dismissed  by  his  people 
for  heterodoxy,  was  an  active  instrument  in  the  work ; 
and  some  individuals  in  private  life,  who  had  been 
made  converts    to  arianism,  were    indefatigable   in 
bringing  over  others  to  their  opinions.     In  the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Pierce,  the  main  spring  of  all,  was  concealed 
within  the  cabinet,  and  discoursed  with  none  but  the 
illuminati;  and  while  his  adherents  were  all  busy,  not 
a  whisper,  could  the  public  say,  ever  escaped  his  lips. 
Such  a  wily  scheme  is  ill  entitled  to  approbation,  and 
savours  more  of  the  arts  of  Jesuitism,  than  the  frank 
uprightness  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

When,  at  last,  an  alarm  was  raised  that  arianism 
was  rapidly  spreading,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee intreated  their  ministers  to  preach  on  the  divi- 
nity of  Christ,  if  he  had  acted  as  an  honest  man,  he 
would  have  avowed  his  sentiments  ;  and  if  the  people 
would  not  have  borne  with  them,  he  would  have 
quietly  retired  to  some  other  congregation  more  con- 
genial with  his  views.  He,  however,  who  before  was 
silent  concerning  the*divinity  of  Christ,  as  if  there 
had  been  no  such  doctrine  in  the  sacred  Scripture, 
now  preaches  on  the  subject,  and  strives  to  conceal 
his  ineaning  under  anibiguous  terms,  that  the  congre* 
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gation  may  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  is  a 
ajsserter  of  the  orthodox  faith.  It  is  also  said,  that  h 
delivered  the  discourse  like  a  man  in  a  violeD:^^ 
passion,  and  with  such  rapidity,  that  his  hearers 
could  scarcely  follow  him, 

Mr.  Pierce's  behaviour  to  the  gentlemen  of  tb^ 
committee,  when  they  respectfully  though  earnestly^ 
intreated  him  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  doctrine? 
of  the  Trinity,  cannot  be  viewed  but  with  regret.  He^ 
could  scarcely  behave  to  them  with  civility,  and  he 
poured  forth  the  bitterest  complaints  of  what  he  called 
their  inquisitorial  spirit.  But  to  whom  should  the 
people  in  their  difficulties  apply  more  properly  than 
to  their  ministers  ?  Engaged  in  business  from 
morning  to  evening,  they  have  little  leisure  for  con- 
troversial disquisitions.  His  time  is  devoted  to  such 
pursuits,  that  he  may  distinguish  truth  from  error; 
and  when  any  of  his  people  inquire  for  their  satis- 
faction, concerning  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  on  a 
particular  subject,  what  is  more  reasonable,  than  that 
he  should  frankly  inform  them  what  appears  to  him 
to  be  the  truth.  It  is  but  acting  according  to  the 
divine  rule;  "the  priest's  lips  should  keep  know- 
ledge, and  they  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth,  for 
he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Host^.^'  Mai.  ii. 
7.  To  refuse  assistance  in  such  a  case,  whatever  it 
discovers,  does  not  discover  the  spirit  of  a  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  who  can  perceive  in  such  a  request 
and  refusal,  a  criminal  inquisitiveness  on  the  oneside, 
and  a  noble  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence  on  the 
Other,  has  certainly  more  than  eagle's  eyes. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  Mr.  Piercers  con- 
duct as  little  to  his  honour.  Having  voluntarily 
accepted  the  office  of  pastor  in  a  trinitarian  congrega* 
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tion,  he  has  nothipg  to  say  in  favour  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine.  When  he  is  asked  to  write  in  its  defence, 
he  is  unable  to  perform  the  task ;  when  his  people 
wish  to  converse  on  it,  he  is  shy  and  silent.  He  con- 
fines himself  to  practical  preaching,  which,  when 
separated  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  must  be 
very  defective  and  inefficacious.  But  no  sooner  is 
he  dismii^sed  from  his  orthodox  station,  and  becomes 
the  minister  of  an  arian  congregation,  than  he  can 
openly  preach  arianism,  and  he  can  write  in  favour  of 
arianism,  and  in  conversation  he  can  argue  for  arian- 
iism.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  committee  wish 
him  to  preach  the  received  doctrines,  he  is  loud  in 
his  complaiAts,  and  accuses  them  of  oppressing  and 
persecuting  him  without  a  cause.  After  writing 
numerous  pamphlets  on  the  subject  in  dispute,  he 
summed  up  the  whole  in  the  "  Western  Inquisition." 
Truth  compels  an  impartial  examiner  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Pierce  exhibits  a  hauteur,  and  a  contempt  of  his 
Opponents,  which  does  him  no  honour:  he  loses  his 
temper,  and  brings  forward  accusations  which  he  is 
unable  to  support  by  proof.  "  The  Answer  to  his 
Western  Inquisition,"  invalidates  many  of  his  charges, 
and  is  besides  written  in  a  far  better  temper,  and  with 
a  more  Christian  spirit. 

Against  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  committee 
of  the  united  congregations,  accusations  of  the  black-* 
est  kind  have  been  generally  adduced  by  the  writers 
on  the  arian  side,  and  they  have  been  generally  cre- 
dited ;  but  with  vvhat  justice  may  well  be  questioned. 
Their  zeal  for  the  orthodox  doctrine,  their  feahs  of 
the  growth  of  arianism,  their  strenuous  endeavours  to 
prevent  it,  and  their  respectful  though  earnest  intrea- 
ties  that  their  ministers  would  defend  the  4\N\\\Vt^ 
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of  Christ,  Qife  things  which  must  redound  to  theiC 
honour  in  the  eyes  of  every  one  who  is  a  friend  of  the 
truth.  The  grief  which  they 'felt  when  they  saw 
reason  to  suspect  that  their  ministers  held  erroneous 
opinions,  the  pains  they  took  by  personal  conversations 
and  by  the  assistance  of  neighbouring  pastors  to 
remove  their  objections,  their  application  to  the  Lon- 
don ministers  for  advice,  and  afterwards  desiring  to 
be  counselled  and  assisted  in  their  difficulties  by  seven 
of  the  most  respectable  ministers  in  Devon,  display 
no  mean  share  of  judgment,  patience,  and  prudence, 
and  are  far  from  bringing  discredit  either  on  their 
intellectual   or   moral  character. 

The  greatest  advantage  which*  in  the  course  oJ 
these  transactions  they  gave  to  their  numerous  adversa- 
ries, was  by  the  manner  in  vi^hich  they  dismissed  their 
ministers;  and  this  has  been  always  urged  as  a  prod 
of  a  bad  spirit,  and  an  unchristian  deportment.  That 
they  bore  with  their  ministers  so  long,  may  well  ex- 
cite surprise,  and  can  be  accounted  for  only  from  the 
extraordinary  deo;ree  of  veneration  in  which  Mr. 
Pierce  was  held,  and  their  astonishing  attachment  to 
him.  But  when  they  had  reason  to  conclude  that 
he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hallet,  were  infected  with  heresy, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  were  anxious  to  be  rid  o( 
them  with  all  possible  speed.  To  consult  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  and  act  according  to  their 
decision,  was  the  proper  method ;  but  when,  instead 
of  this,  they  assumed  the  whole  power  to  them- 
selves, and  dismissed  the  ministers  by  their  own 
authority,  their  conduct  was  altogether  unwarrant- 
able, on  the  principles  of  independency;  and  every 
individual  of  that  persuasion  must  be  shocked  at 
their  proceedings.    But  the  £xeter  dissenters  wer^ 
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Presbyterians,  who  manage  their  concerns  not  by  the 
itiembers  of  the  church,  as  the  independents  do,  but 
by  a  committee  of  persons  who  act  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  society.     Such  was  the  method  at 
^x^ter ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Pierce,  that  the  people  had  never  been  convened  for 
business,  during  the  whole  six  years  that  he  had 
exercised  his  ministrv  amonff  them.     It  had  been 
■       promised  that  thiey  should  be  called  together  once 
a  year,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs,  but 
the  promise  had  nevec  been  fulfilled ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Hallet  complained  of 
^'j's    neglect,  till  the  power  of  the  committee  was 
exerted  against  them.    As  a  farther  apology  for  them- 
Mves  the  committee  pleaid,  that  they  knew  they  were 
acting  agreeably  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
that  when  they  afterwards  called  theni  together,  and 
informed  them  what  had  been  done,  their  conduct 
^3^  approved,  and  that  the  congregations  presented  to 
the  rn  their  warmest  thanks  for  the  vigorous  steps  which 
they  had  taken,  as  a  favour  conferred  on  the  body, 
^"^  a  highly  commendable  expression  of  zeal  for  the 
cau^e  of  truth.     Had  they,  instead  of  assembling  the 
people  after  the  dismission  of  their  ministers,  assem- 
"'^d  them  before,  and  acted  by  their  authority,  the 
^^^duct  of  the  committee  would  have  been  wholly 
^'^ impeachable  by  any  of  the  friends  of  the  Gospel. 

TT'hese  reflections  can  scarcely  he  more  properly 
closed  than  by  the  following  narration,  from  Dr, 
'^^Ismy^s  account  of  his  own  life,  which  is  to  this 
P^^pose^  '*  In  the  summer  of  1713, 1  went  down  to 
tn^  west.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Exeter,  I  was 
f^^^^^nded  by  a  number  of  leading  dissenters  to  know 
-?*  ?^r.  Pierce  had  accepted  the  invitation  to.be  their 
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minister;  for  he  had  informed  them  that  they  shoulc 
know.fais  mind  by  me.  Never  did  I  se^  such  eager 
ness  in  any  people  for  a  minister  coming  amon| 
them.  They  talked  as  if  they  were  undone  if  he  die 
not  accept  their  call ;  and  that  no  other,  man  woulf 
signify  any  thing  if  they  had  not  him*  They  ran  t^ 
such  a  height,  that  I  told  them  I  was  afraid  they  wer 
under  a  sore  temptation,  and  that  their  carriag 
would  provoke  God  some  way  or  other  to  cross  thei 
too-raised  expectations,  either  by  suffering  somethin 
to  keep  Mr.  Pierce  from  them,  or  blasting  bis  pain 
among  them.  This  was  remembered  by  them  aftei 
wards  with  great  concern,  when  there  were  sue 
heats  among  them  in  doctrinal  matters.  I  told  M: 
Pierce  himself  of  it  with  no  small  trouble  when 
saw  him  afterwards.  They  had  their  desire,  andfc 
a  good  while  reckoned  themselves  exceedingly  happ^J 
but  at  last  excluded  him  from  their  places  of  worsbi| 
It  was  a  very  instructive  dispensation,  and  helped  t 
make  me  more  sensible  than  before,  how  dangeroL 
a  thing  it  is  to  have  too  raised  expectations  from  th 
creature." 

The  proceedings  of  the  London  ministers,  on  th 
same  subject,  excited  the  most  eager  attention  of  th 
dissenters  in  every  part  of  England.  The  differenci 
of  judgment  which  took  place,  as  to  th^  manner  c 
giving  advice  to  their  brethren  at  Exeter,  broke  V 
pieces  long  contracted  friendships,  produced  suspici 
ous  jealousies  of  each  other's  principles,  and  creates 
a  party  spirit  of  considerable  strength  and  duration 
both  among  ministers  and  private  Christians. 

According    to    the    sentiment    which    has  mos 

generally  prevailed,  the  subscribing  ministers  wer^ 

?. 
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ifvholly  in  the  wrong:  they  are  charged  with  a  load 
of  guiit;  they  are  said  to  deny  the  suflSciency  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  to  be  advocates  for  humaii 
authority  in  spiritual  things,  and  enemies  to  religious 
liberty  9nd  free  inquiry  :  but  when  they  are  heard  ia 
their  own  defence,  they,  have  much  to  say  in  vindi* 
cation  of  their  conduct*  The  general  question  of  the 
propriety  of  drawing  up  a  list  of  articles  of  religioui 
^pnd  the  form  of  church  government,  and  demanding 
subscription  from  every  candidate  for  the  pastoral 
office  as  a  necessary  condition  of  communion,  has 
been  attacked  and  defended  by  the  ablest  pens. 
While  the  friends  of  confessions  have  insisted  on  the 
advantages  of  uniformity  of  sentiments  in  an  eccle- 
siastical community,  and  the  importance  of  securing 
to  the  laity  the  blessings  of  sound  doctrine,  the  oppo- 
nents of  that  system  have  demonstrated  with  success 
the  inefficacy  of  the  means,  the  too  powerful  tempta- 
tions for  bad  men  to  prevaricate  in  the  most  sacred 
things,  and  the  evil  of  excluding  men  of  conscience 
who  cannot  say  amen  to  every  article  of  the  multifa- 
rious creed.  But  to  this  subject  the  subscription  of 
the  London  ministers  was  conceived  by  them  to  bear 
no  resemblance. 

In  a  peaceful  state  of  the  church,  men  of  a  thought- 
ful turn  of  mind,  and  little  piety,  will  entertain  them- 
selves with  speculations  on  theological  subjects. 
Where  the  heart  is  not  established  by  grace,  and  they 
have  no  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  their  speculations  will  end 
in  error.  This  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  dis- 
senting ministers,  and  their  people,  in  different  parts^ 
of  England:  the  writings  of  Whiston  and  Clarke.j^ere- 
industriously  circulated  and  eagerly  read»  and  arian<» 
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'  ism  became  the  heresy  oT  the  day.  The  religiousi 
world  heard  the  report  with  grief  and  terror,  and 
every  one,  in  proportion  to  his  zeal  and  public  spirit. 
took  an  active  part  for  the  preservation  of  the  truth. 
As  some  ministers  were  accused  of  having  imbibed 
the  new  opinions,  every  one  was  desirous  to  have 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  orthodoxy  of  his  own. 
Such  was  the  temper  of  mens  minds  in  London  as 
well  as  in  the  country.  Many  of  the  ministers  there 
perceiving  the  agitated  state  of  their  congregations 
conceived  it  of  high  importance  to  satisfy  them  or 
this  head,  as  a  step  necessary  to  the  peace K>f  the  peo- 
ple's minds,  and  the  success  of  their  own  labours 
and  also  as  well  adapte4  to  conBrm  and  animate  tb^ 
friends  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  in  every  part  of  thi 
country,  and  especially  in  Exeter,  where  the  contro 
versy  raged. 

Being  convened  to  give  advice  to  their  brethren  ii 
the  west,  they  judged  this  a  proper  opportunity  tc 
bear  an  explicit  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, and  thought  it  would  be  more  iinexceptionablj 
accomplished  by  subscribing  those  definitions  of  the 
doctrine  which  were  held  in  veneration,  both  by  the 
dissenters  and  the  members  of  the  established  church 

Against  these  ministers,  who  consisted  of  almos 
all  the  independents,  some  of  the  presbyterians,  am 
one  half  of  the  baptists,  loud  cries  were  raised  oi 
account  of  what  they  had  done.  By  the  nonsub 
scribers  it  was  alledged  that  they  had  given  up  th< 
principles  of  dissent,  exalted  human  creeds  in  tht 
place  of,  or  rather  in  opposition  to  the  Word  of  God 
and  cast  a  reproach  on  their  brethren  who  could  no 
conscientiously  co-operate  with  them.  But  hbweve 
warmly  these  accusations  were  brought  forward  and 
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chedited  at  the  time,  it  is  difficult,  at  this  distance,  to 
discern  their  criminality.  In  order  to  a  minister's  use- 
fulness among  his  flock  they  must  have  a  full  per- 
suasion of  his  soundness  in  the  faith,  or  they  will 
never  listen  to  him  with  respect  and  affection : 
should  there  be  the  least  surmise  that  he  is  a  heretic, 
they  v^ill  bear  him  with  suspicion  and  distrust,  or 
they  will  refuse  to  hear  him  at  all.  For  the  good  of 
his  congregation  therefore  he  will  be  anxious  to  re- 
move the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  :  and  when  tliis  can 
be  done,  either  by  using  words  of  his  own,  or  by 
adopting  the  words  of  others  which  express  his  own 
ideas,  what  principles  of  Christianity  or  dissent  he 
hereby  violates  it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  The 
subscribers  acted  as  individuals;  they  compelled  no 
other  person  to  act  as  they  did  ;  and  if  suspicion  fell 
on  any  for  following  a  diflferent  course,  they  could  not 
be  under  obligation  to  abstain  from  an  important 
duty,  because  others  did  not  see  fit  to  imitate  their 
example.  , 

The  letter  and  advices  sent  by  the  subscribers  to 
Exeter  accorded  with  their  subscription.  They  were 
frank  and  full  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity; 
and  having  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  minis- 
ters, and  some  of  the  people  there,  had  imbibed  the 
arian  heresy,  they  counselled  the  orthodox,  if  it  was 
really  the  case,  to  separate  them  from  their  company, 
and  no  longer  unite  with  them  in  communion  ;  but 
earnestly  recommended  that  they  should  proceed 
^ith  due  deliberation,  and  a  Christian  temper.  To 
defend  the  conduct  of  the  subscribers  in  this  is  not 
^He  of  the  most  arduous  tasks  which  occurs  in  the 
^^urse  of  human  labours. 

As  the  subscribers  do  not  deserve  the  blam^  which 
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has  been  heaped  upon  them,  the  nonsubscribers  will 
not  be  found  entitled  to  all  the  praise  vvhicb  has  been 
so  liberally  bestowed.     They  declared    the    sacred 
Scriptures  alone  to  be   their  creed,   and    no  other 
would  they  subscribe  ;  these  contained  the  words  of 
God,  and  must  be  right :  human  creeds  were  the 
words  of  men,  and  might  be  wrong ;  and  they  would 
not  put  human  in  competition  with  divine  authority. 
The  subscribers,  they  said,  were  advocates  for  human 
authority,  if  not  in  opposition,  at  least  in  addition  to 
the  sacred  Scriptures ;  and  rejecting  the  true  princi- 
ples of  dissent  were  for  binding  men,  hand  and  foot, 
with  adamantine  chains  of  confessions  and  creeds/' 
But  the  question  is,  whether  this  was  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  case. 

The  subject  in  dispute  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.     As  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
the  rule  and  the  only  rule  of  faith,  both  parties  were 
fully  agreed  ;  and  that  human  creeds  were  an  unne- 
cessary addition.     The  question  in  debate  was,  not 
concerning  the  words  but  concerning  the  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures,  namely,  whether  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  contained  in    them.     The   subscribers 
believed  it  was,  and  that  the  arians  perverted  the 
meaning  of  the  passages  which  related  to  it ;  that  they 
were   called    upon,  from  many  weighty  reasons,  to 
declare  their  belief  of  the  doctrine;  and  though  theydid 
it  in  human   words,  yet  these  expressed  the  meaning 
of  the  Word  of  God.  It  was  conceived  by  the  nonsub- 
scribers, that  this  was  giving  too  much  weight  to 
human  authority  in  religion.    But  when  the  question 
was  only  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  it 
is  dilFicuIt  to  say  how  that  meaning  could  be  expressed 
otherwise  than  in  human  words.     If  application  was 
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made  to  a  counsellor  for  the  meaning  of  a  particular 
statute,  of  which  it  was  supposed  a  person  before 
consulted,  had  mistaken  the  sense ;  we  should  not 
admire  his  judgment,  if  he  were  to  say,  "  sir,  here  is 
the  statute,  it  contains  the  words  of  the  legislature : 
and  I  will  cheerfully  subscribe  it  as  the  law  of  the 
land  ;  but  I  will  not  set  my  name  to  any  words  of  my 
own,  instead  of  those  of  the  statute,  because  they  are 

'  the  words  of  a  private  man/'  His  client  might  justly* 
r^ply?  "  the  authenticity  of  the  statute  I  do  not  call  in 
doubt,  but  I  wish  to  know  what  you  conceive  to  be 
its  meaning/*  Wherein  the  nonsubscribers  differed 
from  the  counsellor  in  this  supposed  case,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to^  say  ;  and  what  praise  is  due  for  their  superior 
regard  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  their  opposition 
to  human  authority,  is  left  to  the  reader  to  determine. 
He  will  perceive  an  immense  difference  between  the 
civil  magistrate  interfering  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
presenting  a  creed  to  be  subscribed  as  the  term  of 
admission  into  the  clerical  office,  and  the  ministers  of 
Christ  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  benefit  of  the  church,  standing  forth  as 
individuals  to  check  the  progress  of  error,  and  de- 
claring by  their  signature,  their  belief  of  an  important 
doctrine  of  Scripture.  This  distinction,  however 
obvious,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  by  those 
who  have  so  loudly  condemned  the  subscribers,  and 

^  praised  the  nonsubscribers  in  this  controversy.  ^*^^ 
The  measures  of  the  nonsubscribers  were  less 
decisive  than  those  of  their  brethren.  This  body 
consisted  of  a  majority  of  the  presbyterians,  a  fpw 
independents,  and  about  one  half  of  the  baptists  Who 
came  to  the  assembly.  Some  of  the  baptists  were 
known  to  be  arians,  and  one  or  two  socinians;  some 
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of  the  presbyterians  were  suspected  of  leaning  towards 
heresy  ;  but  the  chief  part  of  them  was  sound  in  the 
faith^and  not  a  few  of  them  were  among  the  most 
respectable  ministers  in  London.     The  zeal  of  some 
of  this  body,  in  opposition  to  subscription,  was,  like 
that  of  the  Exeter  ministers,  entitled  to  little  praise, 
for.  it  was  to  screen  their  heresy  from  public  view. 
Others,    who    were    less  concerned  on  their  own 
account,  sought  to  shield  these  men  from  the  shafts 
of  notoriety ;  and  both  these  classes  were  very  active 
in  the  work.  But  the  greater  part  of  them  acted  upon 
general    principles   unconnected  with    the  .present 
controversy,  though  they  appear  in  this  instance  to 
have  been  misapplied.     Nor  will  it  be  easy  to  clear  _ 
them  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency ;  for  while  they 
refuse  to  subscribe  an  article  of  faith,  they  declare  in 
their  letter  sent  to  Exeter,  and  signed  by  the  chairman, 
Dr.  Ordfield,  in  their  name:  "  we  utterly  disown  the 
.  arian  doctrine,  and  sincerely  believe  the  doctrine  of 
the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  and  the  proper  divinity  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.^'     Wherein  this  strong  decla- 
ration differed  from  the  subscriptions  of  the  other 
party,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Such  inconsistencies  some- 
times appear  in  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  and  fur- 
nish lessons  of  caution   to  those  who  live  at  a  later 
period,     it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  heterogeneous 
body   to   act  with    unity   and  decision,  and    make 
their  operations  bear    upon  one  point ;    but  gene- 
rally  there  is  a  part  which  suits  one,   and   a    part 
which  suits  another.     The  subscribers,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  perfectly  united  in  their  views,  and  in 
consequence  there  is  a  consistency  in  their  decisions^^ 
and  their  counsels. 

In  information  or  in  judgment,  the  nonsubscribers 
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appear  inferior  to   their  brethren.     The  design   of 
their  counsels  was  to  reconcile  the  ministers  and 
people  of  Exeter  to  each  other.     If  they  supposed 
the  ministers  to  be  sound  in  the  faith,  nothins:  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  they  were  ignorant  oi'the  real 
state  of  things;  or  if  they  knew  them  to  be  tainted 
with  arianism,  and  yet  wished  the  people  to  submit 
to  them  as  their  pastors,  there  is  reason  to  impeach 
the  soundness  of  their  judgment,  if  not  the  fervour  of 
their  zeal.     Till  now,  arianism  had  never  been  able 
to  boast  of  so  many  votaries  in  England,  as  to  render 
ks  influence  visible  to  the  world,  so  that  some  of 
ihem  were  not  aware  of  its  effects  upon  the  religion 
of  the  heart. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  convening  the  assembly  at 
Salters-hall  to  assist  in  the  determination  of  the  dis- 
pute at  Exeter,  there  is  reason  to  hesitate.  From  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  thousands  of  councils  have 
^at ;  but  taking  them  in  the  mass,  they  have  done  far 
more  harm  than  good.  A  few  might  be  mentioned, 
where  their  proceedings  were  conducted  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  but  there  have  been  so  many 
more  where  pride  and  passion  reigned,  and  their 
decisions  sanctioned  superstition  and  error,  that  the 
others  are  lost  in  the  crowd.  The  meeting  at  Salters- 
hall  does  not  furnish  an  exception  to  this  general 
remark.  The  debates  were  carried  on  with  excessive 
acrimony ;  the  breach  which  took  place  was  discredit- 
able to  their  character  as  a  religious  body  ;  and  two 
Jetters  and  papers  of  advices  diflfering  from  each  other 
lost  much  of  the  weight,  which  one  would  have  had. 
What  was  equally  injurious — it  broke  up  ancient 
.friendships  among  the  ministers  who  took  different 
^ides  ;  and  as  the  people  were  cjivided  an  well  ^^iVv^ 
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ministers,  it  produced  alienation  of  heart  between 
those  who  had  formerly  lived  in  the  most  endearing 
cordiality.     It  would  have  been  well,  if  they  had 
listened  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Bradbury,  who  proposed, 
that  instead  of  meeting  as  a  council,  they  should 
repeatedly  assemble  for  fasting  and  prayer ;  that  they 
should  then  choose  a  few  of  the  wisest  and  best  of 
their  number,  and  send  them  down  to  Exeter,  to  see 
and  hear  upon  the  spot,  and  give  such  counsel  for  the 
maintenance  of  truth  and  harmony,  as  an  accurate 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  whole  should  dictate^ 
But  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  clergy  haveia 
every  age  exhibited  in  their  councils  so  much  of  a  spirit  . 
of  passion,  bitterness,  and  strife,  while  mercantile  mea 
and  men  of  science  have  generally  discovered  less  heat 
in  their  commercial  and  philosophical  deliberations? 
Is  it  because  teachers  of  religiop  who,  in  their  paro- 
chial or  congregational  capacity,  regarded  themselves, 
and  were  regarded  by  others  as  oracles  unaccustomed  to 
contrafdiction,  when  called  to  sit  in  an  assembly  of  their 
fellows,  carried  along  with  them  the  ideas  of  their  own 
superior  knowledge,  and  expected  the  same  deference 
to  their  opinions,  as  in  their  own  diocesan  or  parochial 
circle.     This  being  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  body, 
difference  of  sentiment  creates  dissension  and  debate; 
debate   rouses   the    passions   of  those   men  of  con- 
sequence; indecorum  and  violence  succeed,  and  all 
their  unhappy  progeny.  Allowance  must  be  made  also 
for  the  operation  of  another  cause.     The  subjects  of 
discussion  in  ecclesiastical  councils  are  frequently  the 
most  important  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.     If  the 
members  conceive  the  grand  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
in  danger  of  being  perverted  or  denied,  and  the  oppo- 
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•ite  error  established  to  the  ruin  of  immortal  souls, 
we  are  not  to  wonder,  nor  hastily  to  condemn  the  men 
who  rouse  their  whole  souls  to  defend  the  cause  of 
•acred  truth,  and  have  every  latent  energy  of  the  heart 
exerted  in  the  eagerness  of  debate.  Coldness,  in  such 
a  case,  would  be  disloyalty  to  God.  But  how  pleasing* 
is  it,  when  all  this  ardour  is  combined,  and  chastened 
by  meekness  of  wisdom  and  the  tender  feelings  of 
Christian  love. 

When   the  violence  of  the  controversy   had  ex- 
hausted its  strength,  and  the  original  causes  of  the 
atrife  had  been  removed  by  dismissing  the  Exeter 
ministers   from  their  congregations,  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  contest  did  not  appear  so  injurious,  as 
good  men  had  been  led  to  fear.     The  ardent  spirit  of 
the  orthodox  for  a   while  stopped  the   progress  of 
arianism ;    and   with    the  exception   of  Pierce  and 
Hallet,  and  a  few  who,  in  different  parts  of  England, 
adhered  to  thetn,  and  had  the  hardihood  to  espouse 
their  opinions,  the  rest  who  favoured  them,  if  they 
did  not  array  themselves  with  the  robes  of  orthodoxy, 
at  least  took  care  not  to  appear  publicly  in  the  garb  of 
an    heretic.     A  shrewd  observer,  who  drew  up  aii 
account  of  the  dissenting  congregations  in  London, 
from  1696  to  1730,  though  rather  high  in  Calvinism 
himself,  does   not  charge   any   of  the   presbyterian 
ministers  with  preaching  the  arian  doctrine :    in  a 
threefold  listof  calvinists,  baxterians,andarminians,he 
includes  the  whole ;  and  that  of  the  calvinists  is  the 
largest  of  the  three.  The  independents  and  particular 
baptists  were  all  strenuous  for   this  system.      He 
accuses    none    of  going   farther  than  arnfiinianism, 
except  some  of  the  general  baptists,  among  whom  not 
only  arianism,  but  socinianism  was^  already  professed^ 
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But  before  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  a  mor^ 
melancholy  scene  was  presented  to  view.     In  ev^ry 
part  of  England,  arianism  was  not  only  embraced,  buf: 
openly  acknowledged  by  not  a  few  of  the  presbyteriaa 
ministers.     The  heresy  polluted  some  of  the  London 
pulpits :    in  Lancashire  it   was   prevalent,    and  in 
the  counties  to  the  south:  it  gained  ground  also  in 
the  west  whence  it  first  sprang.     The  generation  of 
ministers,  who  contended  so  zealously  for  the  ortho- 
dox faith,  had  finished  their  labours,  and  received  a 
dismission  from  their  Lord  into  eternal  rest.     Among 
those    who  succeeded  them  were   too  many  who 
embraced  the  arian  creed.     Those  champions,  among 
the  laity  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  controversy, 
stood  up  so  firmly  for  the  truth,  had  entered  into  the 
the  joy  of  their  Lord.  Though  their  children  continued 
dissenters,  too  many  of  them  did  not  possess  the  same 
sentiments  or  spirit;    but  with  a  liberal  education, 
and  little  religion,  the  arian  opinions  gratified  their 
literary  pride  as  being  remote  from  the  creed  of  the 
vulgar,  and  were  less'hostile  to  the  depravity  of  the 
human  heart  than  that  which  they  renounced.     To 
this  unhappy  change,  the  example  and  conversation 
of  many  of  the  younger  presbyterian  ministers  did 
but   too  much  contribute.     In  one  or  two  of  the  se- 
minaries, the  tutors  were  accused  of  giving  coun- 
tenance to  the  heresy  among  the  students.     In  con- 
sequence of  these  exertions,  before  the  end  of  the 
period,  arianism  spread,  far  and  wide  in  the  presby- 
terian congregations,  both  among  the  ministers  and 
the  people.     In   a  few   places   a   socinian  preacher 
appeared.    Mr.  Seddon,  of  Manchester,  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  who  openly  professed  that  creed  :  and  Mr. 
Cardale,  of  Evesham,  wrote  in  its  defence^ 
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To  some,  the  details  on  the  rise  of  the  arian  con- 
jtroversy  among  the  dissenters  may  appear  minute 
and  tedious.  But,  as  it  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
body  at  the  time  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  as  it  was 
productive  of  the  most  important  consequences  both 
to  their  inward  and  outward  state,  and  is  continuinsr 
its  baneful  effects  to  the  present  hour,  the  history, 
without  a  particular  account  of  the  whole  transaction, 
would  be  extremely  defective.  What  the  effects  were 
will  be  specified  in  their  proper  place.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  this  unhappy  controversy  proved  the  grave 
of  the  presbyterian  congregations,  and  of  those  of  the 
general  baptists.  Though  like  the  forbidden  fruit 
which  did  not  produce  the  immediate  destruction  of 
the  body,  but  rendered  the  event  certain  at  a  future 
time,  so  the  effects  of  arianism,  though  at  first  scarcely 
visible,  gradually  produced  desolation  and  death. 
Could  Pierce  and  Hallet  rise  from  the  tomb,  and  see 
the  doleful  effects  of  their  new  opinions  on  the  con- 
gregations in  Devonshire,  and  wherever  arianism  has 
been  espoused,  it  would  chill  their  souls  with  unutter- 
able horror. 
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SECTION  IL 

OP   THE    DEISTICAL   CONTROVERSY, 

ML  RELIGION  from  God  can  never  be  agreeable  t# 
the  depraved  heart  of  man.     By  such  as  will  not 
yield  to  its  influence,  and  mortify  their  sinful  dispo 
sitions,  it  will  be  the  object  of  hatred  and  rejection. 
This  was  the  case  when  the  Gospel  was  first  pub« 
lished  to  the  world.     To  the  mass  of  the  people  their 
pagan  ritual  appeared  more  attractive,  and  secured 
an  easy  preference.     Another  reason  of  much  plausi- 
bility sanctioned  the  decision— it  was  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers.     By  the  establishment  of  Chris* 
tianity  as  the  national  faith,  every  man  was,  in  process 
of  time,  considered  as  a  Christian,  and  obliged  to  be 
so  by  human  laws.     Amidst  the  increasing  darkness 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  all  slumbered  together 
on  the  bed  of  sloth,  and  had  neither  ability  nor  incli- 
pation  for  speculations  on  religion. 

When  the  art  of  printing  produced  the  revival  of 
learning,  and  opened  to  the  world  the  treasures  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  so  great  was  the  veneration  of 
scholars  for  the  ancient  historians,  philosophers,  and 
poets,  that  some  of  them  becime  heathens,  and,  along 
with  their  writings,  embraced  the  gods  whom  Greece 
and  Rome  adored,  Such  idolatrous  folly  strikes  us 
with  astonishment;  but  the  dissimilitude  between 
the  saints  of  modern  and  the  gods  of  ancient  Rome 
was  not  remarkably  great. 

The  reformation  set  every  mind  to  work  upon  reli-t 
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gi^*i,  and  introduced  a  freedom  both  of  speech  and 
wri  ting,  which  had  not  been  indulged  before.  Then,  for 
t\i^  second  time,  since  the  days  of  the  heathen  Roman 
enapire,  Christianity  was  assailed  from  another  quar- 
ter ;  and  the  religion  of  nature  was  brought  into  the 
field  as    a  champion  against    the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.     The  name  of  Deists^  which  they  still  retain, 
Mras  given  them  about  this  time :  it  first  occurs  in  the 
writings  of  Viret,  one  of  the  reformers  of  Geneva, 
But  however  eagerly  they  might  dispute,  they  were 
not  forward  to   publish  their   sentiments  from  the 
press ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  century  afterwards  that 
any  printed  work  in  favour  of  deism   appeared   in 
England. 

The  first  of  the  English  deists  was  lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  a  man  respectfully  spoken  of  by  the 
writers  of  his  time:  but  to  be  a  nobleman,  inspired 
in  that  age  a  veneration  which  the  people  of  the  pre- 
sent day  have  ceased  to  feel.  His  first  work,  "  on 
Truth/*  was  published  at  Paris  in  1624,  and  his  last 
and  most  renowned, "  on  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles,^* 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1663,  both  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
He  was  the  first  that  formed  deism  into  a /system. 
His  sentiments  are,  that  there  is  bui  one  God,  that 
he  is  chiefly  to  be  worshipped,  that  piety  and  virtue 
are  the  principal  part  of  his  worship,  that  God  will 
pardon  sins  on  repentance,  and  that  there  are  rewards 
for  the  good  and  punishments  for  the  wicked  in  a 
future  state,  and  that  these  common  sentiments  were 
acknowledged  by  all  nations.  He  inveighs  against 
revelation,  but  pretends  that  one  was  made  to  him- 
self. Dreading  opposition  to  his  work  "  on  the 
Truth,**  but  anxious  to  publish  it,  he  fell  down  on 
his  knees  witli  his  manuscript  in  his  hand,  and  in  a 
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most  devout  prayer  begged  of  God  a  sign  from 
heaven,  if  he  approved  the  book.  "  I  had  no  sooner/* 
says  he,  *'  spoken  these  words,  but  a  loud,  though 
yet  gentle  noise  came  forth  from  the  heavens  (for  it 
was  like  nothing  on  earth),  which  did  so  chear  and 
and  comfort  me,  that  I  took  my  petition  as  granted; 
and  that  I  had  the  sign  I  demanded;  whereupon  also 
I  resolved  to  print  my  book'.'*  Does  it  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  will  of  God  to  pour  contempt  on  deism 
by  the  ridiculous  credulity  of  its  patriarch  ? 

Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury,  son  of  the  minister 
of  that  place,  educated  at  Oxford,  tutor  to  the  sons 
of  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  published,  in  1650,  the 
"  Leviathan,"  containing  all  his  ideas  on  religious, 
political,  and  mo{al  subjects.  He  professed  to  be  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  used  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment among  her  sons.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
one,  and  when  told  that  his  disease  was  incurable, 
*'  then,"  said  he,  "  1  shall  be  glad  to  find  a  hole  to 
creep  out  of  the  world  at." 

'  Charles  Blount,  a  man  of  talents  and  learning,  be- 
came a  deist  from  his  hatred  of  superstition,  and  from 
seeing  that  men  inade  a  trade  of  religion.  In  1693 
he  published  his  "  Oracles  of  Reason,"  in  which  he 
advances  the  same  principles  as  lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  becoming 
enamoured  of  her  sister,  who  refused  to  marry  him 
on  account  of  their  relationship,  he  was  seized  with  a 
frenzy,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

John  Toland  always  professed  himself  a  Christian, 
but  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  promote  the 
cause  of  deism.  In  his"  Christianity  not  mysterious,^* 
published  in  1696,  he  endeavoured  to  shew  that  there 

*  Leland^s  View,  vol.  I.  p.  24.  . 
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is  nothing  in  the  Christian  religion  above  reason. 
And  in  his  "  Araynto^/^  which  he  afterwards  wrote, 
he  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  extolling  spurious  gospels  as  entitled 
to  equal  credit. 

Lord  Shaftesburv's  "  Characteristics^'  entitle  him 
to  a  high  rank  in  the  list  of  infidels.  He  frequently 
speaks  with  respect  of  a  wise  and  good  providence ; 
and  says  that  men  are  formed  for  the  practise  of  virtue 
and  religion.  Yet  there  are  many  things  in  his* 
writings  designed  to  crucify  Christianity  and  the 
sacred  Scriptures:  and  when  he  particularly  opposes 
the  hope  of  reward,  and  fear  of  punishment,  as  mo- 
tives to  virtue,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  he 
is  opposed  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  that  his  writ- 
ings have  the  strongest  tendency  to  injure  the  Chris- 
tian cause. 

Another  active  partisan  in  the  order  of  deism, 'is 
Anthony  Collins,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  published  *'  a  discourse  on  Free- 
thinking,"  and  '*  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion."  In  the  former  he  inveighs  against 
the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  attempts  to'  prove  that 
the  divisions  among  Christians  are  a  proof  of  the 
uncertainty  of  their  principles.  In  the  latter  he 
maintains  that  Christianity  derives  no  confirmation 
from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  be- 
came a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  when  entering  on  his 
oflSce  received  the  sacrament  as  a  qualifying  test. 
"  This,"  says  Whiston,  "  1  call  gross  immorality, 
impious  fraud,  and  lay  craft." 

Woplston,  while  he  pretended  a  zeal  for  Christi- 
anity, was  one  of  its  most  bitter  enemies,  and  treated 
it  with  le^s  respect  than  g^ny  of  his  elder  brethren. 
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He  set  himself  up  as  an  advocatis  for  the  allegorical 
sense  of  the  Scripture;  but  it  seems  only  to  be  put 
on  as  a  cloak  while  he  endeavours  to  shew  the 
absurdity  of  the  literal  meaning.  He  is  at  great 
pains  to  represent  some  of  Christ^s  miracles  as  absurd, 
false,  and  incredible.  His  discourses  on  the  subject 
were  published  in  1727,  and  the  two  following  years. 
Some  have  said  that  he  was  insane.  Had  he  been 
sent  to  Bedlam  by  his  friends,  instead  of  being  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  his  infidelity,  it  would  have  been 
more  for  the  honour  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Tindal  was  a  more  plausible  advocate  for  infi- 
delity than  Woolston.  In  his  "  Christianity  as  old 
as  the  Creation,'^  while  he  professes  a  great  respect 
for  the  Gospel,  he  strenuously  endeavours  to  shew 
that  revelation  is  altogether  needless,  and  sets  him- 
self particularly  against  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  He  extols  with  the  highest  praises 
the  religion  of  a  deist,  and  asserts  the  absolute  univer- 
aal  clearness  of  the  law  of  nature. 

Dr.  Morgan's  "  Moral  J^hilosopher,'^  in  three  vo- 
lumes, contains  his  attack  on  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  seems  to  acknowledge  the  great  utility 
of  revelation,  but  discards  divine  authority  id  matters 
of  religion,  and  all  evidence  from  miracles  and  pro- 
phecies. He  is  full  of  invectives  against  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets  ;  and  while 
he  professes  to  be  a  Christian  on  the  footing  of  the 
New  Testament,  he  speaks  of  it  in  the  most  reproach- 
ful manner,  and  insinuates  things  dishonourable  to 
the  character  of  Christ. 

In  1742,  a  pamphlet  was  published,  to  which  the 
writer  gave  the  title  of  '*  Christianity  not  founded  in 
argument^'    It  was  drawn  up  with  great  ingenuity 
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id  subtlety,  and  excited  much  attention.  There  is 
a  attempt  to  prove  that  its  proper  foundation  is  faith 
nly,  without  evidence  or  reason.  It  was  afterwards 
)und  to  be  the  work  of  Henry  Dodvvell,  educated 
>r  the  law,  who  became  a  sceptic,  to  which,  perhaps, 
lis  father's  absurd  and  peculiar  notions  might  not  a 
ittle  contribute*. 

"  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  considered/'  published 
n  1744,  was  the  production  of  an  anonymous  writer, 
vho  does  every  thing  in  his  power  to  discredit  that 
nfinitely  important  doctrine. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Chubb  began  to  write 
18  a  rational  Christian,  and  never  explicitly  renounc- 
ed Christianity.  But  in  his  posthumous  works  he 
Qsinuates  many  things  to  its  disadvantage.  He 
ipeaks  against  providence  and  prayer,  and  rejects  the 
Jewish  revelation. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  is  to  be  considered  as  among  the 
apostles  of  infidelity,  and  may  perhaps  lay  claim  to 
the  primacy  for  his  eloquence  and  his  zeal.  He 
attempts  to  discredit  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New;  and  in  his  posthumous  works  shews  equal 
violence  against  some  of  the  most  important  principles 
of  natural  religion.  At  the  same  time,  '^  the  law  of 
nature,"  he  asserts,  **  is  clear  and  obvious  to  alt  man- 
kind ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  a  supernatural  revelation. 

David  Hume,  the  idol  of  infidels,  wrote  against  the 
credibility  of  miracles  universally  considered.  In  his 
posthumous  works,  he  denies  a  future  state,  and 
treats  with  the  greatest  contempt  the  constitution 
and  government  of  the  world  ;  he  rejects  and  ridicul^a 
the  doctrine  of  the  being  of  God  and  of  a  Providence'. 

*  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  V.  p.  327* 

*  On  the  contineuty  Voltaire  was  the  most  successful  preacher  oft 
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These  were  the  champions  of  infidelity,  and  {hi 
most  renowned  of  the  English  deists,  to  whom,  as  ta 
the  apostles  of  their  profession,  the  rest  looked  up 
with  respect".  What  regard  is  due  to  them,  will 
appear  from  the  following  traits  of  character,  which  I 
are  found  to  belong  to  all  the  brotherhood.  1 

Ignorance  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  Christi-' 
anity  is  a  general  characteristic  of  the  deists,  and 
it  may  be  asserted   that  few  among    them  under- 
stood the  Gospel  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  form  a 
rational  judgment  whether  it  was  good  or  bad,  and  of 
its  evidences  to  know  whether  it  was   true  or  ftilse. 
On  any  other  topic,  men,  who  had  written  against 
a  science  of  which  they  had  so  little  knowledge,  would 
have  appeared  ridiculous,  and  have  been  unable  ta 
hold  up  their  face  before  society.     But  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  the  scope  of  their  writings,  and  the  faci- 
lities they  gave  for  the  indulgence  for  every  appetite.- 
and  passion,  have  procured  not  indulgence  only  but 
favour. 

The  enemy  of  human  happiness  has  obtained  cat-^ 
rency  to  a  maxim  on  the  subject  of  religion,  which  i^ 
not  allowed  on  any  other.    If  a  person  has  not  studied^ 

infidelity,  and  made  more  converts  th»in  any  other  man.  He  alwaj^ 
professed  himself  a  Christian,  and  cM)ntinued  to  do  so.upoo'  bt^ 
death-bed.  He  never  enters  into  serious  argument  against  th^ 
Gospel,  which  indeed  he  did  not  understand,  but  throws  th^ 
shafts  of  ridicule  all  around  him,  and  treats  Judaism  with  the  m<»^ 
sovereign  contempt. 

Rousseau  had  likewise,  during  this  period,  begun  his  career,  anc5 
allured  his  thousands  into  the  infidel  camp.  For  extent  of  success ^ 
and  the  multitudes  whom  they  alienated  from  the  profession  <^^ 
Christianity,  these  two  men  must  have  a  niche  in  the  temple  (^' 
£aime,  far  above  their  brethren  in  the  foregoing  list. 

"  Leland's  View  of  deistical  Writers,  vol.  II.  Priestley's  Churcl* 
History,  vol.  IV.  p.  359* 
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bi^^i^es  or  science,  he  does  not  profess  to  under^ 
stand  them,  and  he  acknowledges  his  ignorance.  But 
wit:liout  having  studied  religion,  he  thinks  that  he  un- 
derstands what  relfgion  is,  and  that  he  is  qualified  to 
speak,  to  argue,  to  judge,  to  decide^and  to  write  upon 
the  subject.      How  he   will  write  may  be    easily 
conceived,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  books  of  the 
deists,  who  for  the  most  part  understood  as  little  of' 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  they  did  of 
the  language  of  the  Chinese. 

The  sentiments  and  temper,  which  the  writings 
of  the  deists  exhibit,  give  the  attentive  reader  but  too 
just  cause  to  conclude  that  Christianity  was  too  good 
for  them,  and  that  they  wished  for  a  religion  which 
would  be  more  indulgent  to  the  cravings  of  their 
appetites  and  their  passions.  Scarcely  an  individual 
among  them  is  to  be  found  who  is  pleased  with  the 
character  of  God  as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures.  He 
is  too  holy  and  too  righteous ;  they  cannot  bear  the 
effulgence  of  his  glory.  On  this  account,  they  strip 
him  of  his  perfections  according  to  their  pleasure,  and 
remove  every  thing  which  they  dislike;  or  turning 
away  from  him  with  aversion  and  dread,  they  frame 
an  idol  to  themi^elves,  to  which  they  give  the  name 
of  God,  and  which  they  place  upon  his  throne.  An 
extenuation  of  the  evil  of  sin  is  another  conspicuous 
part  of  deism,  and  spreads  itself  over  every  page. 
Disobedience  to  the  divine  authority  loses  in  the  eyes 
of  deists  almost  all  its  atrocity^,  and  \bey  behold  it 
with  calm  indifference.  For  some  vices  they  stand 
forth  as  apologists  or  advocates  ;  but  the  whole  stand«- 
ard  of  Christian  morals  is  lowered  by  their  system  in 
an  inconceivable  degree.  Over  the  future  state  they 
generally  endeavour  to  throw  a  thicker  veil.     Uncer- 
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tainty  coacerhing  its  existence  is  frequently  hinted  at; 
eternal  happiness  is  never  exhibited  by  them  as  ao 
object  of  warm  desire :  and  great  pains  is  taken  and 
more  fervid  eloquence  employed  to  disprove  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  That  pure  philanthropy, 
which  burned  in  the  hearts  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  will  in  vain  be  looked  for  in  the  volumes  of 
the  deists.  To  promote  with  zeal  the  cause  of  piety 
and  virtue,  to  improve  the  moral  state  of  man,  aiid 
augment  his  happiness,  it  may  be  plainly  seen  is  not 
their  aim.  Freedom  from  the  restraints  of  religion, 
not  a  felicity  arising  from  goodness,  is  the  object  of 
their  pursuit. 

The  manner  in  which  they  treat  the  subject  and  I 
their  opponents,  produces  a  still  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  their  character,  and  teaches  in  what 
degree  of  esteem  the  men,  their  system,  and  their 
^writings  are  to  be  held.  By  persons  who  treat  on 
religion,  which  is  infinitely  the  most  important  of 
themes,  there  should  be  a  bold  and  frank  integrity 
that  speaks  truth  with  plainness ;  and  if  it  gives 
offence,  yet  from  a  conviction  of  duty  submits  to  any 
consequences  which  may  ensue.  For  that  integrity 
in  the  works  of  the  deists,  the  reader  will  look  in  vain. 
Most  of  them  profess  great  respect  for  Christianity, 
while  its  destruction  is  evidently  their  object.  These 
Joabs,  with  apparent  cordiality,  kiss  this  Abner, 
while  their  design  is  secretly  to  smite  him  under  the 
fifth  rib.  Instead  of  coming  forward  manfully  to  the 
attack,  and  professing  a  just  cause  of  enmity,  they  lye 
in  wait  like  the  assassin  to  stab  in  the  dark.  Subtle  in- 
sinuations are  whispered  into  the  ear  ;  the  shaft  of  ridi-* 
cule  is  artfully  thrown  ;  and  then  it  is  pretended  that 
the  wound  which  it  inflicts  is  mortal.  Pride,  arrogances 
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and  conceit  are  but  too  prominent  in  every  page ;  smd 
Christian  writers  are  looked  down  upon  with  contempt 
as  their  inferiors  in  talents,  in  learning,  in  eveiy  thing. 
The  cry  of  priestcraft  is  incessant,  and  in  their  esteeni 
efficacious  as  the  shout  of  ancient  Israel,  and  makes 
the  walls  of  this  city  of  God  fall  to  the  grouqd. 
An  advocate  for  deism,  who.  is  desirous  to  make  men 
honour  God  and  love  one  another,  practise  virtue  and 
hate  and  shun  vice;  and  discovers  esteem  for  good- 
ness wherever  it  is  found ;  who  is  grieved  that  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  which  exhibits  such  noble  views  of  God) 
which  tends  so  much  to  the  improvement  of  the 
human  character,  and  presents  to  the  hopes  of  the 
believer  a  state  of  eternal  happiness  in  every  respect 
to  be  supremely  desired,  is  yet  destitute  of  evidence 
sufficient  to  convince  an  impartial  inquirer— ^where 
shall  he  be  found  ? 

While  Christianity  was  assaulted  by  such  adver- 
saries, numerous  defenders  arose  for  her  support.  Tq 
enumerate  those  who  were  cherished  in  the  bosom  of 
of  the  established  church,  is  beyond  the  design  of  this 
work.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  were  a  numerous  host, 
and  many  of  them  eminently  qualified  for  the  service. 
Those  without  her  pale,  it  is  our  province  to  exhibit. 

Among  the  first  who  appeared  on  the  side  of 
Revelation,  was  the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter,  who 
in  his  ^^  Reasons  for  the  Christian  Religion,^^  examines 
lord  Herbert's  book  "  on  Truth,''  and  furnishes  some 
ingenious,  judicious,  and  valuable  remarks  by  way 
of  answer.  Btit  to  a  volume  of  Mr.  Halyburton,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  St.  Andrews,  entitled,  *'  Natural 
Religion  insufficient,  and  revealed  necessary  to  Man's 
Happiness,"  and  published  with  the  express  design 
to  confute  the  whole  of  his  lordship's  system,  there 
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has  appeared  nothing  in  the  whole  of  the  deistica 
controversy  of  superior  merit. 

During    the  second  period    of  this  history, 
deist ical  controversy  was  the  order  of  the  day.     1 
seems  to  have  engaged  theiirst  attention  of  the  literarj^^ 
world,  and  of  that  part  of  the  theological  body,  whict^ 
enjoys  leisure,  or  is  not  fixed  by  its  office  to  particultiK" 
objects.     There  is  besides  a  class  of  men  whose  tast 
determines  them  to  the  consideration  of  afavourit 
subject,  and  makes  them  ever  ready  to  enter  the  fiel 
against  the  advocates  for  the  opposite  side.     Among^ 
the  dissenters  some  of  the  most  eminent  ministers^* 
engaged  with  ardour  in  the  defence  of  the  Christiaim. 
faith.     When  Toland  endeavoured  to  shake  the  foun — 
dation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  Jeremiah  Jones,  iim^ 
his  work  on  the  canon  of  Scripture,  made  manifestz=: 
the  futility  of  his  objections,  and  gained  to  himself 
deserved   honour.      Simon    Browne  displayed  greats 
ability  in  his  answer  to  Tindal  and  Woolston.    TiridaL 
found  another  antagonist  in  Dr.  James  Foster,  whos^^ 
character  is  well  known  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
Joseph    Hallet   brought    his  superior  abilities   and 
ingenuity,  and  learning  into  the  field  of  contest  against 
Woolston,  against  Morgan,  and  against  Chubb.     The 
profound    learning  of    Moses     Lowman    defended, 
against  the  ill-informed  but  bitter  zeal  of  Morgan,  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  Hebrews  with 
complete  success.     Besides  the  very  elaborate  de- 
fence of  Christianity  in  his  theological  lectures,  Dr^ 
Doddridge  published  a  judicious  answer  to  Dodwell'^ 
"  Christianity  not  founded  in  argument.^'     Dr.  Ben- 
son's laborious  pen  was  engaged  in  the  same  cause ; 
and  in  his''  reasonableness  of  the  Christian  Religion,^* 
replied  both  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  to  a  work  entitled 
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it  ftre  but  too  prominent  in  every  page ;  and 
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Student,  for  few  books  of  its  size  contain  a  more  abun- 
dant treasure  of  divine  doctrine. 

To  preach  against  deism  was,  during  this  period, 
exceedingly  fashionable,  and  conimon  in  the  estab- 
lished church.    "  Formerly,^^  says  one  of  its  most 
learned  prelates, "  the  office  of  the  preacher  was  to 
explain  the  Scriptures  for  the  salvation  of  the  people's 
souls ;  now  we  are  called  to  convince  them  that  they 
have  souls  to  be  saved.*^     Many,  among  the  presby- 
terians  and  general  baptists,  followed  their  example, 
especially  those  who  embraced  theturian  creed ;  for  by 
means  of  the  change,  they  lost  a  variety  of  the  themes 
on  which  they  used  to  insist,  and  were  left  in  posses- 
sion of  a  narrower  field  than  they  occupied  before: 
so  that  the  deistical  controversy  came  seasonably  to 
their  relief.     But  the  propriety  of  this  method  may 
be  called  in  question.     On  particular  occasions  a  ser- 
mon on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  may  be  both  fit 
and  necessary;  and  brief  remarks  on  the  subject  in 
the  course  of  a  minister's  labours,  may  be  exceed- 
ingly suitable  and  beneficial ;  but  to  make  it  a  com-^ 
mon  theme  of  discourse  in  a  dissenting  congregation, 
as  many  of  them  did,  was  by  no  means  conducive  to 
the  edification  of  the  people.     Few  deists  come  to 
their  places  of  public  worship;   the  subject  is  too 
cold  for  a  society  of  Christians  ;  and  if  the  preacher 
attend  to  his  grand  business,  which  is  to  illustrate, 
confirm,  and  enforce  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  he 
will  more  effectually  ei^tablish  his  congregation  in  the 
belief  of  the  Christian  religion,  than  by  the  ablest 
discourses  on  its  divine  original.     Many  a  congrega- 
tion was  starved  under  a  long  series  of  good  discourses 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 

Per  the  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  press  is 
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eertainly  the  fittest  place ;  but  if  it  is  to  come  into  the 
pulpit,  the  dissenting  pulpits  of  that  day  were  the 
least  suitable.  The  controversy,  during  this  period, 
was  nearly  confined  to  the  literary  world,  and  those 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  Among  the  plain  congre- 
gations of  the  dissenters,  a  deist  was  hardly  to  be 
found ;  and  the  people  were  but  little  in  danger  from 
this  revolting  creed.  Those  ministers  among  them, 
who  dwelt  much  on  this  controversy,  discovered  a 
defect  of  spiritual  wisdom,  and  were  guilty  of  a  use- 
less waste  of  precious  time.  By  their  unsuitable 
choice  of  subjects,  the  audience  was  prevented  from 
attending  to  those  vital  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
which  illuminate  the  understanding,  purify  the  heart, 
adminisfer  consolation  to  the  Christian,  and  thus 
preserve  him  in  the  knowledge,  love,  and  obedience 
of  the  truth ;  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  convert 
the  impenitent  sinner,  and  make  him  a  believer  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  highest  sense.  This  remark  will 
receive  additional  con^mation,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  strongest  evidences  of  Christianity  arise 
out  of  its  principles,  by  the  clear  and  forcible  exhi- 
bition of  which  the  faith  of  the  generality  of  Chris- 
tians is  produced,  increased,  and  established.  So 
powerful  is  the  influence  of  this  faith,  that  it  will 
enable  them  to  stand  firm  against  all  the  assaults  of 
earth  and  hell,  and  make  them  willing  and  deter- 
mined to  live  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  die  in  the 
hope  of  the  Gospel,  and  if  necessary,  lay  down  their 
life  for  the  Redeemer's  sake* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SEMINARIES     OF     THE    DISSENTEI^S     PURING    THIS 

PERIOD, 


SECTION  I, 

ACCOUNT   OF    THE  DIFFERENT  SEMINARIES  AND    TUTORl 

AMONG    THE    DISSENTERS. 

JL  o  a  subject  more  important  than  that  of  seminaries 
for  the  ministry,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  call  the 
atteption  of  the  reader ;  and  every  one,  who  is  con- 
cerned for  the  prosperity  of  the  dissenting  cause,  will 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  their  insti* 
tutions  of  theological  education.  Before  we  proceed 
to  an  account  of  them  during  the  second  period, 
leave  is  craved  for  a  few  thoughts  on  the  most  proper 
course  of  instruction  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
How  far  the  practice  of  their  different  seminaries 
accorded  with  such  a  plan,  will  be  perceived  in  the 
sequel. 

On  the  character  of  its  ministers  the  prosperity  of 
the  church  will  at  all  times  greatly  depend.  That 
they  should  first  be  men  of  talents  and  piety 
is  devoutly  to  be  desired.  Education  succeeds 
to  prepare  them  for  this  peculiar  service.  Could 
a  greater  blessing  be  wished  for  the  human  race, 
than  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  universal 
maxim,  "  that  no  one  should  receive  an  education 
for  the  pastoral  office,  who  had  not  first  been  mado 
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a  partaker  of  a  divine  nature,  and  known  the  grace 
of  God  in  truth/' 

What  is  the  education  which  will  most  effectually 
forai  a  person  of  this  character  for  the  faithful  and 
edifying  discharge  of  the  Christian  ministry  ?  As 
hisu business  is  to  make  men  "  wise  unto  salvation/' 
apd  this  wisdom  flows  from  divine  Revelation,  the 
first  and  most  important  branch  of  education  must  be 
the  study  of  the  system  of  divine  truths  contained 
in  the  Oracles  of  God,  The  highest  attainment, 
therefore,  in  a  Christian  seminary  is,  to  make  the 
student  able  to  state  with  accuracy  and  clearness 
every  doctrine  and  duty,  to  adduce  the  arguments 
which  they  furnish  for  its  support,  to  bring  forward 
the  various  motives,  and  to  apply  every  truth  with 
holy  skill  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  in 
their  various  conditions  and  relations.  If  the  candi- 
date for  the  ministry,  with  due  attention  apply  his 
tnind  to  the  study  of  the  principles  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  their  order,  he  has  acquired  the 
irstand  most  important  qualification  for  preaching 
he  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  has  learnt  the 
Ilhristian  religion,  and  is  acquainted  with  all  tho^e 
ruths  which  divine  wisdom  has  in  mercv  revealed 
or  the  salvation  of  man. 

Should  the  necessities  of  the  world  be  such,  that  a 
tudent  had  leisure  allotted  but  for  one  branch  of 
iducation,  it  must  be  this  ;  no  other  can  be  admitted 
o  a  competition.  Classical  learning,  the  belles  lettres, 
nathematical  science,  and  the  whole  encyclopedia  of 
luman  knowledge  bear  scarcely  the  proportion  of  the 
low-worm  to  the  sun. 

For  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  some  have 
trenuously  recommended  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
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alone,  without  any  human  comment.  But  shall  the 
wisdom  of  all  former  ages  be  rejected  as  useless  ?  In 
this  science  alone,  which  has  been  more  culti\rated 
than  any  other,  shall  the  scholar  refuse  assistance 
from  the  learning,  the  experience,  and  the  labours  oi 
his  predecessors  ?  Will  not  the  works  of  an  Owen, 
a  Howe,  and  an  Edwards  suggest  to  the  theological 
student  a  multitude  of  valuable  thoughts  on  every 
subject,  which  would  not  have  be'en  produced  by  the 
exertion  of  his  own  unfurnished  mind  ?  .  And  if 
knowledge  be  attained,  whether  it  originally  spnmg 
up  in  his  own  thoughts,  or  is  suggested  by  the  writings 
of  other  men,  provided  a  proper  improvement  be 
made  of  the  attainment,  the  grand  desideratum  is 
possessed — a  treasure  of  divine  truth,  or  the  substance 
of  a  minister's  discourses  on  every  topic  in  religion. 

Systematic  theology  is  the  name  which  has  been 
given  to  this  course  of  study ;  and  it  has  had  to 
encounter  the  ridicule  of  some,  and  the  reprobation 
of  others.  But  they  are  requested  to  consider,  that  a 
goofl  system  is  Christianity  itself,  arranged  methodi- 
cally under  its  different  heads:  and  as  the  matter  of 
the  system  is  infinitely  excellent,  surely  arrangement 
and  order  cannot  destroy  its  excellence,  nor  can  the 
bringing  into  one  point  of  view,  every  thing  which 
the  Scripture  contains  on  each  particular  subject,  sink 
its  value,  or  remove  it  from  the  highest  place  in  a 
course  of  theological  study". 

■  Turrctine  and  Pictete,  professors  in  the  university  of  GeneT9» 
have  been  the  most  celebrated  for  their  systems  of  divinity ;  and 
have  collected  with  great  ability  an  immense  mass  of  valuable 
information.  Students  used  formerly  to  read  them  with  the  keenest 
attention ;  and  they  will  still  amply  reward  a  careful  perusal.  Since 
tkat  time,  Stapferus,  a  Swiss  divine,  has  composed,  within  narrawer 
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;  Wliether  it  is  a  feult  in  systems  of  divinity  ihat 

they  abound  in  controversy,  it  is  here  needless  to^ 

<Ietermine ;  but  to  students  it  is  an  inconvenience, 

and  if  they  imbibe  the  spirit,  a  serious  injury.     To 

tfaom  the  knowledge  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  Scripture 

is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  skill  in  controvers^ies. 

From  the  important  maxim,  rectum  est  norma  sui  ei 

ohliqui^  let  the  student  consider  that  his  grand  business 

i<^  a  seminary  is  to  learn  the  genuine  principles  of  the 

Gospel  with  a  holy  temper  in  a  peaceful  way.     The 

particular  consideration  of  controversies  may  be  better 

deferred  till  additional  years  have  given  greater  matu-* 

rity  to  the  judgment,  and  a  larger  portion  of  leisure 

may  be  afforded  for  the  purpose. 

A  second  branch  of  theological  study  intimately 
connected  with  the  former,  is  devoted  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  biblical  knowledge.  This  title  includes  the 
inspiration  and  divine  authority  of  the  different  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  manner  of  com- 
position, the  civil  customs  of  the  Hebrews,  their 
religious  rites,  government,   and  history,  the  chro- 

limitSy  a  body  of  theology,  perhaps  the  ablest  that  was  ever  pub* 
lished  to  the  world.  In  the  systems  of  Buddeus  and  Weismannus^ 
the  student  will  perceive  the  manner  in  which  divine  truths  are 
stiated  by  the  ablest  divines  in  the  Lutheran  church.  But  as  it  is 
difficult  for  any  one  man  to  excel  in  every  point,  greater  improve* 
ment  may  be  derived  from  distinct  treatises  on  particular  subjects. 
In  this  view,  Charpock  <<  on  the  Attributes,"  Jonathan  Edwards 
«  on  Original  Sin,"  and  «  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  Claude 
*<  on  the  Office  of  Christ,"  Owen  «*  on  Justification,"  and  **  on  the 
Spirit,"  M'Laurin  "  on  Divine  Grace,"  and  all  his  treatises, Wither* 
0poon  "  on  Regeneration,"  Evans  "  on  the  Christian  Temper," 
Boyse  ^"^  on  the  four  last  Things,"  will  abundantly  repay  a  repeated 
perusal. 
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nology  and  geography  of  the  Scriptures,  the  rules 
of  interpretation  and  canons  of  sacred  criticism.  In 
order  to  prosecute  this  department  of  study  with 
the  fuller  effect,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that 
an  acquaintance  wit4l*  the  languages  in  which  the 
Scriptures  were  originally  written,  is  highly  impor- 
tant, as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
which  confines  within  itself  some  of  t|;^e  most  valu- 
able truths  on  this  important  subject.  But  the  mere 
English  student,  by  whom  these  advantages  have 
not  been  attained,  need  not  despair ;  because  there 
are  n^any  publications  in  his  native  tongue,  from 
the  perusal  of  which  a  considerable  portion  of  bibli- 
cal knowledge  may  be  acquired. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  student  of  divinity,  is 
the  knowledge  of  what  relates  to  preaching  the 
Gospel.  This  is  the  grand  business  of  a  minister  of 
Christ:  and  ail  the  skill  which  can  be  obtained  in 
order  to  preach  in  the  most  useful  manner,  it  is  his 
duty  to  acquire.  The  object  of  the  former  branches 
of  study  is  to  fill  the  understanding  with  divine 
truth  ;  the  intention  of  this  is  to  convey  that  truth 
to  the  people,  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  engage  the 
attention,  to  illuminate  the  mind,  to  affect  the  heart, 
and,  if  possible,  to  communicate  at  the  same  time 
both  pleasure  and  benefit.  If  previous  studies  have 
not  led  to  the  perusal  of  books  on  logic  and  meta-r 
physics,  they  will  here  be  found  exceedingly  profit- 
able, as  they  explain  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  inculcate  just  methods  of  reasoning,  and  teach 
the  student  to  arrange  in  the  most  proper  order  all 
the  parts  of  a  discourse.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
branch  of  study,  treatises  on  rhetoric  by  the  fira^t 
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masters  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  along  with 
them  the  best  specimens  of  eloquence  may  be  read 
with  peculiar  advantage.  If  the  student  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  most  valuable  books^  on  preaching,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  with  accurate  observation 
examine  the  rules  as  exemplified  in  the  discourses 
of  the  most  celebrated  English  and  French  preachers, 
he  will  derive  unspeakable  benefit.  Nor  should  the 
study  of  elocution  be  disregarded  as  of  little  impor- 
tance, when  it  is  considered  how  much  it  conduces 
to  render  the  hearers  attentive  to  what  the  preacher 
delivers ;  and  the  want  of  it  to  leave  them  at  leisure 
to  think  of  any  other  subject,  or  to  fall  asleep. 

But  the  studies  of  a  candidate  for  the  ministry, 
would  be  defective  if  he  did  not  apply  his  mind  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office.  Lectures  on  this  subject  arc  highly  impor- 
tant :  and  there  are  many  excellent  books  which  he 
ought  to  peruse  with  devout  attention.  The  impres- 
sion which  these  are  calculated  to  make,  will  tend 
greatly  to  the  improvement  both  of  the  understand- 
ing and  the  heart.  If  he  adds  to  these  the  reading 
of  the  lives  of  the  most  eminently  holy  and  faithful 
ministers,  who  have  shone  with  superior  lustre  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  he  will  find  the  rules  exemplified 
in  action,  and  greatly  profit  by  the  fair  patterns  which 
they  present.  In  this  view  the  life  of  Baxter,  Stock- 
ton, Philip  and  Matthew  Henry,  Trosse,  Halyburton, 
Brainerd,  Boston,  Doddridge,  Whitefield,  Wesley, 
Fletcher,  Pearce,  Newton,  and  C.  Winter  will  not 
only  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  student,  but  by  re- 
peated perusal  in  future  years,  supply  the  minister 
with  new  incentives  to  holy  dcvotedness  and  fervent 
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Whether  morals  be  considered  a  part  of  theology* 
and  viewed  with  all  the  light  which  the  sacred  Scrips 
tures  shed  on  every  relative  duty,  or  as  a  distinct 
science,  deriving  its  origin  from  the  principles  of 
natural  religion,  and  founded  on  the  relation  in  which 
we  stand  to  the  Deity  and  to  mankind,  they  may  io 
both  respects  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  student 

Where  the  course  of  studies  is  long  enough  to 
afford  sufficient  leisure,  ecclesiastical  history  will 
very  profitably  employ  the  attention  of  the  candidate 
for  the  ministry.  Here  he  will  find  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  divine  truth,  as  well  as  the  baleful  effects  of 
ignorance,  error,  and  superstition,  displayed  in  the 
state  of  the  Christian  church.  In  the  lives  of  holy 
and  faithful  ministers  of  Christ,  he  will  be  presented 
with  patterns  to  follow,  and  in  too  many  churchmen 
under  the  evil  energy  of  unhallowed  passions,  and 
the  eager  pursuit  of  avarice  and  ambition,  with  mon- 
sters to  be  abhorred.  When  a  season  of  leisure  per- 
mits, if  not  the  student,  the  minister  to  peruse  the 
history  of  nations,  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  ex- 
tended knowledge  will  expand  the  soul  with  a  more 
enlarged  and  accurate  view  of  human  nature,  the 
predictions  of  sacred  Scripture,  and  the  providence  of 
God. 

To  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  it  has 
usually  been  judged  proper  to  apply  a  portion  of  the 
student's  time.  As  they  tend  to  improve  the  mind, 
^nd  peculiarly  to  exercise  its  powers,  and  call  forth 
their  energies,  the  general  inQuence  of  both  may  be 
favourable  to  his  future  labours,  and  the  hearers  as 
well  as  the  preacher  experience  their  good  effects. 

The  knowledge  of  the  languages  inscribed  on  the 
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cross  of  Christy  evory  student  in  divinity  should 
lfttx>ur  to  attaio^  Though  in  the  second^  and  third 
ceotuWeSy  which  have  been  commonly  celebrated  as 
•mpierior  to  every  succeeding  age,  both  for  the  zeal 
and  sanctity  of  the  pastors,  and  the  holy  lives  of  pri- 
vate Christians,  the  generality  of  the  ministers  under- 
stood no  other  tongue  but  that  which  their  mothers 
taught  them,  it  is  exceedingly  to  be  desired,  that  he 
nay  be  acquainted  with  the  original  languages  of  the 
Old  and  New. Testament ;  at  least  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  judge  of  the  soundness  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
greatest  adepts  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  literature. 
Should  an  opportunity  be  then  or  afterwards  afforded 
for  attaining  a  critical  skill  in  those  tongues  himself, 
it  will  be  a  desirable  acquisition.  The  homage  paid 
by  modem  scholars  to  the  language  of  ancient  Rome, 
renders  the  latin  tongue  of  unspeakable  importance 
to  a  theological  student,  on  account  of  the  immense 
treasures  of  divine  knowledge  of  which  it  is  the  only 
key.  So  valuable  is  the  acquisition,  that  no  student 
or  minister  who  has  it  in  his  power,  should  neglect 
the  opportunity,  A  few  years  of  labour  will  conquer 
every  difficulty,  and  give  him  access  to  invaluable 
stores  of  sacred  literature,  which  he  could  not  other- 
wise approach.  To  be  excluded  from  these  may 
justly  draw  from  him  tears  of  the  bitterest  regret. 

To  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge will  be  useful ;  but  as  he  is  called  to  teach 
rdigion,  it  should  be  his  great  aim  to  be  a  good  di- 
vine; and  theology  should  be  his  first  and  chief 
pursuit.  Every  other  branch  of  knowledge  should 
be  valued  and  sought,  in  proportion  as  it  bears  upon 
theology,  and  illustrates  the  sacred  Scriptures;  As 
to  such  as  are  remote,  and  may  be  said  to  furnish 
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entertainment  rather  than  instruction,  if  he  may  b^ 
allowed  to  attend  to  them  at  aH,  it  must  be  in  a  very 
superficial  degree.     Could  a  man  write  latin  \vitfm 
the  elegance  of  Cicero,  or  Greek  with  the  sublimitjr 
of  Plato ;  could  he  compose  poetry  like  Virgil,  and 
vie  as   a  mathematician  with  Euclid  or  sir  Isaac? 
Newton,  how  little  would  they  ail  conduce  to  mak^ 
him  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ;  for  they  all  ly^ 
at  the  remotest  distance  from  the  knowledge  of  &> 
Saviour,  and  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godli- 
ness.    The  most  illiterate  man  that  ever  entered  a&- 
pulpit,  if  he  understands  the  method  of  salvation^ 
and  is  versed  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  though  he  can- 
not utter  a  single  sentence  without  a  breach  of  th^= 
rules  of  grammar,  is  infinitely  better  qualified  forth^s 
pastoral  office,  and  will  do  unspeakably  more  servic^^ 
in  promoting  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls. 

To  the  purity  of  the  religious  principles  of  all  thc^ 
dissenting    tutors  in    the  former  period,   we  could 
speak  with  unqualified  approbation.     Their  semina- 
ries were  nurseries  of  sound  doctrine,  in  which  the 
students  were  taught  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.    In 
this  period  their  theological  schools  do  not  present 
so  delightful  a  prospect.     They  decrease  in  number, 
and  some  of  them  swerve  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel.     But,  however  unpleasant  the  task  maybe, 
the. historian's  business  is  to  record  facts,  and,  without 
disguise,  to  narrate  the   truth  whether  it  serve  to 
exhibit  excellence,  or  to  expose  faults. 

For  want  of  a  succession  of  Calamys  to  record  the 
lives  of  dissenting  tutors,  while  the  most  memorable 
circumstances  of  their  career  were  fresh  in  the  me- 
mory of  their  survivors,  little  at  this  day  is  known 
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concerning  many  of  them  besides  their  names.  With 
regard  to  some,  this  is  a  serious  loss  ;  but  as  to  others 
who  were  not  men  of  eminence,  and  furnish  no 
striking  lessons  of  instruction  to  mankind,  the  world 
sustains  little  injury,  and  the  fruit  of  research  would 
not  repay  the  labour.  Superior  excellence  will  gene- 
rally find  a  biographer  to  record  the  salutary  example. 
To  resume  the  narrative  in  order  from  the  former 
period,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  academy  at  Atter- 
^Hffe,  in  the  death  of  Mr.  JolKe,  was  not  repaired  by 
'  ohn  Wadsworth,  his  successor,  who  ministered  to  at 
^^rtof  his  congregation  at  Sheffield.  His  introduc- 
^on  was  inauspicious,  for  it  was  in  opposition  to  a 
"Majority  of  the  church,  who  elected  John  De  la 
^ose,  Mr.  Jolliers  assistant,  for  their  pastor.  Mr. 
Vadsworth  continued  iiT  the  ministry  there  near 
hirty  years ;  but  it  is  more'  than  probable  that  he 
^ased  to  be  a  tutor  some  time  before  his  death. 

A  seminary,  at  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  under 
lie  tuition  of  Caleb  Rotheram,  D.  D.  minister  of  the 
oresbyterian  congregation  in  that  town,  is  supposed 
3y  some  to  have  been  a  continuation  of  that  at  Shef- 
field. From  the  imperfect  memorials  which  riemain, 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  he  held  the  office  for 
many  years.  His  character  is  thus  drawn  by  one  of 
lis  students.  "As  a  minister^  his  abilities  were 
jreat,  his  delivery  graceful,  his  performances  instruc- 
live,  lively,  and  entertaining,  his  sentiments  nervous, 
lis  arguments  strong,  and  his  expression  just.  What 
16  delivered  was  first  tried  upon  his  own  mind. 
When  you  felt  the  force  of  truth,  the  weight  of  all 
lad  been  first  poised  in  his  heart.  He  spoke  to 
;he  edification  of  all,  so  that  every  particular  among 

VOL.  Ill,  T 
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you  might  think  the  address  was  only  to  himself.    Is 

sacraments  he  excelled.     He  is  the  Attest  to  declare 

* 

the  love  of  God  to  others,  who  has  felt  it  shed  abroad 
on  his  own  heart.  As  a  tutor,  his  capacity  was  equal 
to  his  department.  His  public  spirit,  desirous  to 
propagate  useful  knowledge,  and  his  tender  concern 
for  the  interests  of  young  persons,  inclined  him  to 
take  upon  himself  the  direction  of  youthful  studies, 
for  which  he  was  excellently  well  qualified.  He  was 
of  a  most  communicative  temper,  and  his  lectures 
were  rather  the  open  informations  of  a  friend,  than  the 
dictates  of  a  master*."  Dr.  Rotheram's  influence 
among  the  dissenters  in  that  part  of  England  was  very 
considerable.  After  exercising  his  ministry  for  thirty- 
six  years,  he  died  the  eighth  of  June,  1752,  in  the  fifty-' 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seminary  died  with 
him. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  period,  Mr.  James,  Mr. 
Darch,  and  Mr,  Grove  presided  over  the  academy  at 
Taunton.     Henry  Grove  was  descended  from  alineof 
progenitors  eminent  for  piety  and  goodness.     He 
was  born  at  Taunton,  in  1683,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation for  the  ministry  partly  under  Mr.  Warren,  and 
partly  under  Mr.  Rowe,  of  London,  to  whom  he  was 
related.  By  his  appointment  to  the  ^academy,  in  1706, 
being  fixed  at  Taunton,  he   preached  for  eighteen 
years  to  two  small  congregations  in  the  neighbourhood. 
On  Mr.  Darch's  resignation  of  his  office,  mathema- 
tics   and    natural    philosophy   were   added   to  Mr. 
Grove's  department.     In  1725,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
James,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  divinity  chair, 
and  he  sncceeded  him  also  in  his  pastoral  charge. 

*  Dr.  Rotheraoa's  Fuueral  sermon  by  James  Daye. 
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n  both  the^e  ^{mrtments  he  contiDued  till  his  death 
February,  ^St8. 

Mr.  Grove's  theological  learning  was  considerable, 

nd  his  attainments  in  polite  literature  were  superior 

o  those,  of  most  of  his  brethren.     Several  papers  of 

lie  Spectator  were  written  by  his  pen.     To  the  study 

f  moral  philosophy  he  was  peculiarly  attached.    In 

very  branch  of  knowledge  requisite  for  a  tutor,  he 

sufficiently  skilled ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  pos^ 

^sessed  the  temper  and  patience  so  necessary  for  those 

''^who  are  engaged  in  the  tuition  of  youth.     His  dis- 

ourses  for  the  pulpit  were  prepared  with  considerable 

ttention,  and  delivered  in  a  pleasing  and  affectionate 

:33ianner.     And  to  crown  all,  he  was  a  man  of  great 

'Seriousness  of  spirit,  and  of  an  exemplary  life.     His 

^writings  are  numerous.     Besides  a  great  number  of 

sermons  and  treatises  published  during  his  life,  six 

volumes  of  discourses  and  tracts,  and  two  on  moral 

philosophy  appeared  after  his  death. 

But  important  and  valuable  as  all  these  qualities 
are,  one  thing  was  wanting  to  complete  his  character, 
and  give  efficacy  to  the  whole  ;  and  the  want  of  that^ 
rendered  many  of  the  others  worse  than  useless.  It 
is  by  the  principles  of  religion  which  a  tutor  instils 
into  bis  students,  that  they  become  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  to  the  human  race ;  assassins  of  souls  or  instru- 
ments of  their  salvation.  Unhappily  Mr.  Grove 
was  not  sound  in  the  faith ;  and  as  he  advanced  in' 
years,  he  contracted  a  more  keen  and  rooted  aversion 
to  evangelical  doct^ines^  The  greater  part  of  the 
students  imbibed  the  spirit  of  their  tutor,  and  going 

^  See  as  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  his  sermon  on  the  conver- 
sion  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Grove*s  posthumous  works,  voL  I. 
p.  ;^(h>— 3  46, 
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forth  with  their  new  divinity  they  stMved  and  scat- 
tered the  flourishing  churches  which  the  pure  doctrine 
of  Christ  had  gathered  and  increased.  The  writer  of^ 
the  manuscript  account  of  the  Londbn  churches  com- 
plains bitterly  of  their  evil  principles,  and  useless  or 
pernicious  febours. 

Mr. 'Grove  was  succeeded  in  the  academy  by  his 
nephew  Thomas  Amrory,  D.  D.  who  was  born  at 
Taunton,  in  1701.  He  acquired  hrs  classical  know- 
ledge under  Mr.  Chafdwick,  a  noted  scholar.  In  1717, 
he  went  to  the  academy  at  Taunton,  and  on  leaving 
rt  in  1722,  he  pursued  a  course  of  philosophy,  in 
London  under  Mr.  Eames.  Returning  to  the  country 
in  J 725,  he  was  called  to  assist  his  uncle,  and  taught 
the  classics  and  philosophy.  He  was  a  preacher  as 
well  as  a  tutor,  and  for  some  years  officiated  along 
with  Mr.  Batson  at  Paul's  meeting;  but,  in  1732, 
some  of  the  people  built  a  new  place  of  worship,  and 
chose  Dr.  Amory  for  their  pastor.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Grove  in  1738,  he  became  chief  tutor  in  the 
academy,  and  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  till  175&,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
London  toassist  Dr.  Chandler,  as  afternoon  preacher  to 
his  congregation  in  the  Old  Jewry.  On  Dr.  Chandler's 
decease  in  1766,  he  succeeded  to  the  pastoral  charge, 
from  which  death  removed  him  in  1774,  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  his  biographer,  *'  he 
was  an  amiable  man  in  private  life.  As  a  preacher, 
he  did  not  meet  with  popularity  to  which  he  was 
entitled.  His  sermons,  though  practical,  serious, 
and  affecting  to  attentive  hearers,  were  rather  too 
close,  judicious,  and  philosophical  for  the  common 
ran  of  congregations.     If  any  thing  disputable  was 
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jntroduced;  itb^ds  to  expose  the  doctrine  of  rigid 
^^alvinism,   which   he  much  disapprQv.ed,  as  giving 
Very  narrow  and  unworthy  ideas   of  the  supreme 
inind\'^ 

From  his  uncle,  Dr.  Amory  inherited  the  calvino" 
phobia  J  znd  this  disease,  instead  of  being  milder,  grew 
more  inyeterate,  so  that  lie  sought  relief  in  arianism, 
a  system  which  few  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  of 
London  in  his  day,  professed  so  openly  as  himself. 
The  academy,  under  his  management,  fe.ll  into  decay, 
;^nd,  at  his  departure  it  was  dissolved^ 

The  academy  at  Shrewsbury  was,  at  the  com- 
tnencement  of  this  period,  under  the  care  of  Johi| 
Reynolds  and  Dr.  Gyles.  Mj*.  Reynolds,  the  inore 
eminent  of  the  two,  was  the  son  of  an  ejected  mjnisr 
ter  at  Wolverhampton,  and  bor,q  there  in  1667.  Fer- 
vent piety  adorned  his  jearjy  years,  and  he  felt  ai> 
earnest  desire  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  Wljien  t\\e  time  arrived  for  his  receiving 
an  academical  education,  deterred  by  the  gloomy 
aspect  which  the  affairs  of  the  dissenters  wore,  he 
conceived  tb^t  he  should  find  a  more  certain  ancjl 
extensive  Qeld  of  usefulness  within  the  pale  of  the 
established  church.  With  this  view  h^  went  to  Oxr 
ford,  a  little  before  the  revolution,  and  studied  at 
Pembroke  college  for  four  years,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Hall,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bristol.  In  order  tp 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  jthe  public  libraries,  and  the  con- 
versation of  learned  men,  he  continued  in  the  city  for 
another  year.  But  his  prospects  from  the  establish- 
ment were  rendered  abortive  by  the  study  of  the  con- 
jtroversy  on  the  dissent.  His  conscience  would  not  pefr 

.^  Biographia  Britannica,  kc,  article,  An^ory. 
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mit  him  to  conform,  and  he  wascobstraiaed  by  the  con- 
victions of  his  mind  to  become  a  didsienting  teacher. 
After  leaving  college,  his  first  stated  employment  was 
with  Mr.  Noble,  of  Bristol,  as  a  tutor  and  a  preacher; 
but  aftera  residence  of  three  years,  with  much  accept- 
ance of  his  labours,  both  in  the  academy  and  in  the 
pulpit,  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire  into  the 
country. 

In  1699,  he  was,  with  three  others  ordained  at  Old- 
bury  chapel  by  four  aged  confessors,  who  still  survived 
the  sorrows  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day.     For  some 
years  afterwards,  he  was  chaplain  to  a  gentleman's 
family.     He  was  called,  in  1706,  to  labour  among 
the  dissenters  at  Gloucester,  with  the  venerable  Mr. 
Forbes.   Not  without  much  reluctance,  he  was  drawn 
from  that  situation  in  1708,  by  the  invitation  of  the 
congregation  at  Shrewsbury,  and  the  entreaties  of  the 
neighbouring  ministers  who  urged  him  to  undertake 
the  pastoral  charge  of  that  church,  and  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  academy  with  Dr.  Gyles,  who  was 
chosen  at  the  same  time. 

On  this  two-fold  office,  he  entered  with  deep  humi^ 
lity,  an  exalted  spirit  of  devotion,  and  dependence 
on  divine  help*.     Of  his  labours  in  the  academy  his 

»  Life  of  John  Reynolds,  p.  121—124.  He  concludes  his  pious 
exercises  in  the  following  words :  "  O  that  the  little  academy  may 
be  blessed  and  taught  of  God !  O  that  the  young  members  of  it 
may  be  humble,  tractable,  studious,  inclined  to  God  and  to  religion ! 
O  possess  their  early  minds  and  heikrts  for  thyself,  for  thy  kingdom 
and  glory  !  The  good  Lord,  bless jnstruction,  education,  and  studies! 
O,  by  thy  grace,  cure' youthful  lusts,  prevent  immoralities,  liceu^ 
tiousness,  and  scandals !  Let  religion,  seriousness,  virtue,  and 
learning  grow  and  flourish  among  them  !  O  that  there  and  thence 
.  a  seed  may  arise  to  serve  tl\ee,  to  bear  thy  name,  and  sprej^i  tb|! 
»orjc]  of  thy  grace  about  this  distioguished  ish^ 
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feiographer  speal^s  in  the  following  terms:  "he  care- 
fully instructed  the  pupils  in  those  parts  of  literature 
that  fell  to  his  share  to  teach.  He  made  conscience 
of  his  duty  in  this  respect ;  he  w^s  concerned  to  main-* 
tain  the  h6nour  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  know- 
ing that  learning  is  very  requisite  to  this  end,^he  took 
great  care  to  instil  it  into  the  minds  of  those  under 
his  care,  and  to  lead  them  into  the  knowledge  of  those 
truths,  that  would  furnish  them  for  their  work,  and 
enable  tbetif,>tMi^^hey  entered  upon  it,  honourably 
to  perform  it.  Mis  concerp  was,  that  they  might  be 
able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament.  He  had  a 
great  love  for  their  souls,  and  was  earnestly  desirous 
to  promote  their  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare :  he 
studied  to  make  them  virtuous  and  hply  as  well  as 
learned,  to  have  Christ  formed  in  them,  and  to  pos- 
sess them  with  a  godlike  tei^per  and  disposition^  as 
being  necessary  to  render  their  work  pleasurable  and 
delightful  to  thern,  and  to  engage  them  to  a  faithful 
and  cheerful  discharge  of  j£\^^ 

During  ten  years,  Mr.  Reynolds  laboured  in  thid 
important  station,  when  bodily  infirmities  again 
obliged  him  to  resign  his  charge;  but  before  thi$ 
time  the  academy  was  dissolved.  Leaving  Shrews- 
bury in  1718,  after  freqiient  changes  of  abode  for 
several  years,  he  at  last  settled  a;t  Walsal  in  1721^ 
and  as  far  as  he  was  able,  assisted  JVJr.  Godley,  an 
eminently  pious  minister  in  that  town,  till  jtpleasecji 
God  to  give  him  rest  from  his  labours  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  August,  17?75  in  the  sixty-first  year  of 
his  age. 

John  Reynolds  was  a  man  of  superior  learning  and 
piety ;  to  the  utmost  ability  of  a  feeble  constitutic^n, 

^  Life  of  John  Reynolds,  p.  IS^. 
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laborious  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  devoted  to  Godio 
a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  and  making  it  the  gf^at 
business  of  life  to  do  good.  His  treatises  ''  on  Zea|/* 
"  on  Reconciliation  with  God,''  "  the  Religion  of 
Jesus  delineated,^'  and  his  "  confirming  Catechisin,'^ 
&;c.  wiJl  impress  the  judicious  reader  ivith  high  idea^ 
l}Oth  ofhis  intellectual  and  spiritual  endowments\ 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  the  Hoxton  acar^ 
demy  was  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.   Oldfield,  Mr. 
Lorimer,  and  Mr.  Capel.     William  Lorimer,  M.  A. 
an  able  instructor,  was  educated  in  the  marishai  col- 
lege  of  Aberdeen,  his  native  city.     In  1664,  when  he 
was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  came  to  London, 
and  having  received   episcopal  ordination  was  first 
curate  at  the  Charter-house,  and  was  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  a  living  in   Sussex.     On  examining  the 
canons  of  the  church,  many  of  them  appeared  contrary 
to  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  and  he  considered  his  oath 
of  canonical  obedience  as  an  unlawful  oath.  Quitting 
therefore,  the  establishment,  he  united  himself  to  the 
nonconformists,  at  a  time  when  none  could  doubt 
ofhis  sincerity  ;  for  he  had  nothing  to  expect  by  the 
change  of  communion,  but  poverty  and  a  dungeon. 
His  first  employment  afterwards,  was  that  of  chap- 
lain in  a  gentleman^s  family  )  and,  during  a  few  years^ 
he  had  the  charge  of  a  small  congregation  at  Lee,  in 
Kent.     In   1695,  he  was  invited  to  be  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  but  he  di4 
not  accept  the  office.     Hoxton  academy  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  his  labours  as  a  tutor,  for  which  he  wa? 
amply  qualified  by  his  learning,  integrity,  and  piety. 
He  used  also  to  assist  his  brethren  with  his  occasional 

''  ^Reyuolds'8  Life. 
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services,  and  was  very  highly  esteemed  by  all.  His 
pld  age  was  cheered  with  the  liveliest  hopes  of  eternal 
glory  beyond  the  graye.  He  died  in  1722,  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

The  theological  tutor  of  this  academy,  Joshua 
Oldfield,  D.  D.  the  30a  of  an  ejected  minister,  was 
born  in  Corsington,  in  Derl^yshire,  the  place  of  his 
father's  charge.  He  spent  some  time  at  Christ^s 
college,  Cambridge,  under  Dr.  Henry  More  and  Dr. 
Cudworth;  but  being  unable  to  take  the  oaths,  he 
left  the  university  without  a  degree.  Residing  for 
some  time  as  chaplain  to  the  family  of  a  gentleman  of 
note,  a  living,  which  became  vacant,  was  offered  to 
him ;  and  some  of  the  clergy  in  the  neighbourhood, 
were  employed  to  argue  him  into  conformity ;  but 
they  could  npt  produce  conviction,  and  he  entered 
into  the  ministry  among  the  dissenters.  He  preached 
first  in  London,  then  at  Tooting,  and  afterwards,  for 
some  years,  at  Oxford.  From  that  city  he  removed 
to  Coventry,  in  1694,  where  he  preached  in  conjunc- 
tion w  ihMr.Tong,  and  commenced  his  academical 
labours. 

« 

In  1700,  he  removed  to  London,  and  succeeded 
Mr.  Kentish  in  the  pastoral  office  at  Maid's-laqe, 
Southwark,  where  he  laboured  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  was  deservedly  held  in  the  highest 
•estimation.  In  the  Salter's  hall  conferences,  he  took 
an  active  part,  was  chairman  of  the  body  when  they 
divided,  and  afterwards  of  the  party  of  the  nonsub- 
pcribers.  But  while  he  conceived  subscription  to  be 
inexpedient,  he  was  zealous  for  the  orthodox  doc- 
|;rines,  and  published  his  sentiments  on  the  Trinity, 
}n  a  sermon  which  united  principle  with  practice, 
and  combined  the  truth  of  th^  doctrine  with  its  iocv- 
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portant  use.   He  closed  a  very  useful  and  honourable 
life  in  1729,  when  he  was  seventy-two  years  of  age. 

We  live  at  two  great  a  distance  from  the  period  of 
,Dr.  Oldfield's  labours  to  be  able  to  recover  from  tra- 
dition,  a  particular  account  of  his  seminary.    His 
qualifications  werie  of  the  first  order,  and  the  Hoxtoii 
academy  was  under  his  administration  in  high  repute; 
but  it  appears  to  have  ceased  before  his  death.    The 
dissolution  of  an  academy,  where  students  are  edu- 
cated with  superior  advantages,  is  an  event  exceed- 
ingly to  be  deplored.     Whether  there  be  a  more  im-» 
portant  institution  on  the  face  of  the  earth  may  justly 
be  questioned ;  for  there  is.  nothing  on  which  the 
diffusion  of  divine  truth  more  nearly  depends.    In 
proportion  as  it  promotes  its  grand  object,  or  recedes^ 
from  it,  it  is  the  greatest  blessing,  or  the  greatest  curse^ 
Where  the  students  are  taught  error  and  false  doctrine, 
we  should  rejoice  at  its  destruction,  as  of  a  house- 
infected  with  a  spiritual  plague,  from  which  persons 
went  forth   instructed  and  inclined  to  destroy  the 
souls  of  men.     But  the  dissolution  of  an  academy  of 
truth  and  purity,  is  to  be  bewailed  as  one  of  the  most 
essential  injuries  to  the  human  race. 

In  the  academy  of  the  independents,  Dr.  Chauncy*3 
successor  was  Thomas  Ridgley,  D.  D.  a  native  of 
the  city  of  London.  He  was  born  in  1667,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  received  his  education  for  the  minis- 
jLry- under  Mr.  Davidson,  who  kept  an  academy  at 
Trowbridge.  On  his  return  to  his  friends,  he  was,  in 
1695,  appointed  assistant  to  Mr.  Thomas  Gouge, 
whose  congregation  met  at  the  Three  Cranes,  iq 
Thames-street,  and- who  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
fifst  preachers  among  the  dissenters.     He  excelled  in 
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.  tbe  illustration  of  the  sacr^  Scriptures,  and  he  was 
-  equally  eminent  for  piety,  meekness,  and  2Seal.  On 
I  hila  death,  in  1700,  Dr.  Ridgley  succeeded  him  in  the 
I  pastoral  charge. 

But  it  is  as  a  tutor,  that  he  appears  in  this  cata-* 

logue.  Theology  was  his  department ;  and  his  fitness 

for  the  offite  may  be  safely  inferred  -from  the  lectures 

to  his  students,  published  in    two  folio   volumes, 

composing  a  body  of  divinity.     That  they  display 

soundness  of  judgment,  extensive  learning,  and  an 

intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  oracles,  every 

impartial  reader  will  allow.     That  be  was  a  calvinist, 

when    we    have  mentioned   his   connections  need 

scarcely  be  told  ;  but  he  differs  in  several  instances 

from  their  commonly  received  opinions,  and  discovers^ 

a  freedom  of  thought  which  shews  a  man  determined 

to  explain  the  Scriptures  for  himself.     Had  his  style 

but  possessed  neatness,  elegance,  and  force,  what  an 

additional  value  it  would  have  imparted  to  his  ample 

treasures  of  sacred  truth.     The  doctor  entered  deeply 

^Uto  the  arian  controversy;  and  ranking  on  the  side 

^f  the  subscribers,  appeared  from  the  press  in  their 

defence:  indeed  he  was  ever  a  zealous  and  powerful^ 

-champion  for  the  orthodox  doctrine.    After  labouring 

:5n  the  ministry  nearly  forty  years,  and  upwards  of 

twenty  in  the  academy,  he  finished  his  course,  the 

twenty-seventh  of  March,  1734,  in  the  sixty-seventh 

year  of  his  age. 

The  students  in  this  academy,  while  they  had  thes 
happiness  to  receive  lectures  in  theology  from  Dr. 
Ridgley,  were  instructed  in  classical  learning,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  philosophy  by  a  tutor  of  equal 
or  superior  abilities,  John  Eames,  F.  R.  S.  He  was 
a  native  of  London,  studiedthe  learned  languages  at 
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Merchant  Tpjlor's  School,  and  afterwards  received  an 
academical  education  for  the  ministry ;  but  extreme 
<jiffidence  and  a  defect  in  the  powers  of  elocution 
deterred  him  from  preaching  more  than  one  ser- 
mon. His  talents,  however,  were  not  lost  in  inutiliy. 
He  employed  them  with  great  diligence  and  benefit 
jn  the  instruction  of  youth  ;  and  was  for  many  years 
Dr,  llidgley's  colleague  in  the  independent  seminary. 
His  very  superior  attainments  in  the  branches  of 
science  which  he  taught,  entitle  him  to  more  than 
common  praise,  which  it  would  be  the  more  unjust 
to  withhold,  because  excessive  timidity  and  bashful- 
ness  veiled  them  bo  as  almost  to  conceal  his  extra* 
ordinary  talents.  He  was  intimately  acquainte( 
with  sir  Isaac  Njswton,  and  it  is  said,  assisted  him  oi 
some  occasions.  By  that  wonderful  man,  he  wa 
introduced  into  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  so  highl; 
esteemed  by  that  learned  body,  as  to  be  employed  b; 
them,  with  another  gentleman,  to  draw  up  an  abridge 
ment  of  their  transactions. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Ridgley,  he  w^s  prevailed  oi 
to  take  the  theological  department  in  the  academy 
in  which  he  continued  to  labour  for  the  space  of  tei 
years.  From  his  active  and  useful  pursuits,  deatl 
called  hini  suddenly  away,  in  June,  1744.  "  Wha 
a  change  (said  Dr.  Watts),  did  Mr.  Eames  experience 
But  a  tew  hours  between  his  lecturitig  to  his  pupils 
and  his  hearing  the  lectures  of  angels.''  Laudari^ 
tiro  laudato  has  been  accounted  the  highest  praise 
This  praise  Mr.  Eames  received  from  Dr.  Watts 
who  thus  expressed  himself  to  one  of  his  students 
*'  your  tutor  is  the  most  learned  man  I  ever  knew^ 

**  Bioorrapbia  Britarmica.  vol.1,  p.  J  7.5.     Montljly  Magazine  lb 
A|)ril,  1803.    I  ,  • 
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While  Mr.  Eames  was  theological  teacher,  he  was 
assisted  by  Joseph  Densham^one  of  hi^  former  scho- 
lars, who  had  attained  to  a  considerable  proficiency 
iathe  various  branches  of  science.  Though  earnestly 
solicited  by  Dr,  Jennings  to  continue  his  useful 
labours,  on  Mr.  Eanaes's  decease  he  bid  adieu  to  an 
academical  life,  preached  for  some  time  in  the  coun- 
try, and  afterwards  retired  into  a  private  station,  and 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1792. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Eames,  David  Jennings,  D.  D. 
was  appointed  divinity  tutor,  and  Dr.  Morton  Savage 
assisted  him  in  the  other  departments  of  literature. 
Both  these  gentlemen  survived  this  period. 

Another  academy,  under  the  patronage  of  the  inde- 
pendents, sprang  up  in  the  metropolis  during  this 
period  ;  and  as  it  was  not  unconnected  with  the  other, 
niay  be  most  properly  mentioned  in  this  place.     The 
first  theological  tutor  was  Abraham  Taylor,  D.  D. 
whose  lather   Richard  was  a  considerable  minister 
^oiong  the  dissenters  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
^nd  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.     The 
son  was  also  a  man  of  note.     Where  he  received  his 
education  we  know  not,  but  his  tutors  had  done  their 
^uty.     He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  an  able 
divine.     He  took  an  active  part  in  the  theological 
disputes  of  the  day,  and  left  behind   him  several 
^^lumes  of  a  doctrinal  and  controversial  kind. 

It  was  the  remark  of  a  Scotch  divine,  when  ex- 
pounding the  words,  "  Moses's  face  shone,  and  ha 
^^ew  it  not;"  ''  that  it  was  a  braw  thing  for  a  mans 
^'^oe  to  shine,  and  him  not  to  ken  it."  Dr.  Taylor  pos- 
^^ssed  learning,  and  he  knew  it ;  and  this  knowledge 
J^t'f)v€d  the  source  of  much  misery  to  its  possessor. 
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In  the  character  of  tutor,  he  was  well  qualified  as  '-^ 
to  literary  acquirements,  but  his  discipline  is.saidta 
have  approached  in  some  measure  to  that  which  \va9 
exercised  in  the  universities  about  a  century  before; 
when  corporal  correction  was  administered  to  offen- 
ders, of  which  it  is  said  the  immortal  Milton  had 
his  share.  Imprudence  in  the  rnanagemeDt  of  his 
finances  removed  him  from  his  important  offices, 
and  by  consigning  him  to  unserviceableuess,  penury, 
and  dishonour,  taught  the  importance  of  ecoDomy 
both  to  character  and  usefulness  in  every  station. 
He  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Dept- 
ford,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1731,  and  be  couti- 
nued  there  about  ten  years.  Nearly  all  that  time  be 
was  a  tutor. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  succeeded  by  John  Hubbard,  who 
having  been  assistant  to  Mr.  Mitchel,  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Stepney,  on  his  death,  in  1721,  was  chosen 
in  his  room ;  and  fed  his  flock  for  two  and  twenty 
years   with   distinguished  skill,   fidelity,     and  dili- 
gence.     From    his  sermons,   at   the   "  Berry-street 
lectures,^'  it  is  evident  that  he  was  an  able  preacher, 
and  knew  well  how   to  divide  the   word  of  truth. 
Had  he  studied  composition  more,  they  would  have 
appeared    to  still   greater   advantage.      On   his  ap- 
pointment to  the  divinity  chair,  in  1740,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office  with  exempliary 
diligence;  and  the  most  pleasing  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  many  years  of  usefulness ;  but  they  wer^ 
extinguished  by  his  decease,  in  July,  1743,  in  tli.  ^ 
fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  very  able  divine,  and  so  intimatel  J 
acquainted  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  that  ^  concor<^ 
auge  formed  no  part  gf  his  library.   In  other  branchy 
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of  literature  connected  with  theology  and  his  office, 
he  was  abundantly  skilled  ;  and  he  possessed  what  is 
infinitely  better  than  knowledge  or  learning — an  emi- 
nent measure  of  vital  religion,  which  shone  forth  in  th^ 
tenor  of  his  life,  and  most  conspicuously  at  the  close 
of  his  days.  Although  the  interval  between  health 
and  death  was  short,  he  could  lay  claim  to  the  bless- 
edness of  that  servant  whom  the  Lord,  when  he  came, 
found  watching.  Amidst  the  most  painful  bodily 
affliction,  he  possessed  his  soul  in  patience.  "  It  i^ 
Gt,  said  he,  we  should  endure  pain  and  trouble  here, 
br  we  shall  have  none  hereafter.  There  the  iuha- 
)itant  shall  not  say,  I  am  sick."  "  These  tabernacles 
rare  framed  by  God,  every  pin  of  them ;  and  it  is  fit 
hat  he  should  have  the  taking  of  them  down  in  his 
►wn  way.  I  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ, 
vhich  is  best ;  yet  content  I  am  to  stay,  if  God  has 
my  further  work  for  me  to  do."  "  I  put  my  trust  in 
bee,  O  Lord,  Through  Christ  we  are  more  thaa 
conquerors.  He  is  all  my  salvation,  and  all  my 
lesire%', 

Mr.  Hubbard's  successor  was  Zephaniah  Marryat^ 
D»  D.  pastor  of  a  church  in  Southwirk.  To  good 
[latural  abilities,  he  added  an  energy  of  applicatioi> 
(vhich  cannot  be  recommended  as  a  pattern  to  others. 
^'  In  the  vigorous  part  of  life,  it  was  my  custom  foi^ 
lome  space  to  sit  up  frequently  whole  nights,  gene* 
rally  two,  and  sometimes  three  in  a  week,  the  yea^ 
round.''  By  such  a  mode  of  life  it  excites  no  surprise 
to  hear  that  he  had  read  over  the  works  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fathers,  obtained  a  large  acquaintance  wjth 
the  schoolmen,  and  perused  the  writings  of  the  most 
renowned  champions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  with 

'  Faaeral  SeroiQii  by  Dr.  Guyse. 
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the  most  elaborate  answers  of  protestant  divines, 
found  leisure  too  for  still  more  extensive  reading  ^ 
and  so  strongly  was  he  attached  to  Grecian  literature^ 
that  he  told  a  friend,  "  there  were  very  few,  if  any 
of  the  books  written  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
handed  down  to  our  time,  but  what  he  had  read  in 
their  own  language.'* 

But  there  is  an  attainment  of  his  which  was  still 
more  remarkable.     He  employed  his  memory,  which 
was  retentive  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  so  as  to 
commit  to  its  keeping  all  the  poetical  and  prophetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  but  one,  and  all  the 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  Apocalypse. 
In  order  to  retain  them  with  exactness,  it  was  his 
custom  to  repeat  them  carefully  every  year.     This 
practice  he  began  in  his  youth,  and  for  a  very  singular 
reason.       Deeply  convinced  of  his  sinfulness  and 
misery,  he  was  afraid  of  falling  into  hell,  and  formed 
the  resolution,  that  if  that  should  be  the  case,  he 
would  treasure  up  in  his  mind  as  much  ofthe  wordof 
God  as  he  possibly  could,  and  carry  it  with  him  to 
the  place  of  torment.     When  faith  in  the  Redeemer 
afterwards  communicated  to  his  soul  the  peace  and 
consolations  of  the  Gospel,   he  still  continued  the 
practice,  that  he   might  have  a   larger  measure  to 
carry  to  a  better  place.     How  well  qualified  such  a 
man  must  have  been  for  the  office  of  a  tutor,  must  be 
evident  to  every  reader. 

Living  amidst  the  fire  of  the  arian  controversy,  his 
ardent  mind  engaged  with  all  its  energies  in  the 
defence  of  evangelical  truth.  He  was  an  affectionate 
and  lively  preacher.  After  labouring  near  fifty  years 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  eleven  as  a  tutof,  h? 
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di^d  ID  September,  1754^  His  latter  end  was  peace 
a^cl  joy.  To  a  friend  who  was  entering  his  apartment 
a  little  before  his  death,  he  cried  out,  ^'  I  am  just 
g^i  ug  to  glory."  He  was  succeeded  by  John  Conder^ 
w\io  continued  his  valuable  labours  into  the  next 
period. 

Besides  the  theological  tutor,  there  was^  in  thia 
academy,  another  who  taught  languages  and  philoso-* 
phy.     The  first  was  Samuel  Parsons,  who  came  from 
Basingstoke,  and  at  whose  house  in  Clerkenwell,  tb^ 
students  lived.     In  1735,  he  removed  to  Witham,  in 
Essex,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  Walker,  a 
man  of  very  superior  acquirements,  who,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  oriental  languages,  had  few  superiors  id 
the  kingdom.     Plaisterer's-hall  was  fitted  up  for  him 
and  the  students,  audit  continued  to  be  the  seat  of 
learning  till  the  death  of  Dr.  Marryat,  when  the  aca- 
demy was  removed  to  Mile  End.     Dr.  Walker  hap- 
pily survived  the  second  period. 

The  academy,  under  the  care  of  Joseph  Hallet,  of 
Exeter,  which  had  been  raised  towards  the  close  of 
the  former  period,  continued  but  a  few  years.  The 
heresy  of  the  tutor,  and  the  new  opinions  adopted  by 
some  of  the  students  ruined  its  character ;  parents 
withheld  or  withdrew  their  sons  from  what  they 
accounted  a  spiritual  pesthouse;  and  its  existence 
ceased. 

The  Bridge  water  academy  was  formed  by  John 
Moore,  son  of  a  minister  of  the  same  name  who  was 
ejected  from  a  living  in  Dorsetshire,  and  who  after 
inany  hardships,  in  1676  settled  in  this  town,  and. 

^  Hall's  Funeral  SermQU  for  Dr.  Marryat. 
VOL.  III.  V 
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was  pastor  of  a  l^rge  and  respectable  congregatiop 
till  his  death,  in  1717.  The  son,  who  succeeded  him  , 
in  his  pastoral  chaise,  was  a  tlitor  long  before  ;  for  in 
king  William^s  reign,  old  Mr.  Moore,  with  whom  the 
students  boarded.  Was  apprehended  by  a  warrant  from 
the  mayor,  for  keeping  an  academy.  It  was  good  for 
the  young  men  to  be  in  the  house  with  one  so  well 
qualified  to  give  thetti  coutisel. 

Under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  pupils  are  said 
to  have  enjoyed  great  advantages  from  his  superior 
attainments  in  science,  and  his  easy  and  agreeable 
method  of  conveying  knowledge.  When  the  ario'' 
mania  raged  in  the  west,  he  too  was  seized,  some  of 
his  students  left  hitn,  and  the  character  of  his  aca- 
demy sustained  a  serious  injury.  It  is  seldom  that 
in  advanced  years,  such  a  transition  is  made.  By 
multitudes  of  students  and  young  ministers  it  has 
been  embraced ;  but  arianism  is  not  usually  an  old 
mans  refuge.  Mr.  Moore  died  in  1747,  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

There  was  another  seminary  under  the  care  of  a 
John  Moor,  who,  after  entering  on  the  ministry  at 
Wattisfield,  in  Suffolk,  a  little  before  the  revolution, 
removed  to  Tiverton,  in  Devonshire.  A  pamphlet 
published  by  him  in  17*21,  entitled  '*  a  calm  Defence 
of  the  Deity  qf  Jesus  Christ,  in  Remarks  on  a  letter 
to  a  Dissenter  at  Exeter/^  though  short,  displays 
great  zeal  in  defence  of  the  orthodox  doctrine.  This 
however,  is  not  to  his  dishonour.  To  take  an  active 
part  in  a  controversy  of  principles  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  Christianity  itself,  provided  it  be  done  with 
a  Christian  spirit,  cannot  be  to  a  mans  dispraise. 
From  the  late  Dr.  Flexman's  having  received  his 
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education  ia  this  academy,  Mr.  Moor  must  have  lived 
at  least  to  1740. 

The  academy,  at  Colyton,  in  Devon,  after  Mr. 
Short's  removal,  was  continued  by  Matthew  Towgood, 
a  man  of  considerable  learning,  who  was  trained  up 
for  the  ministry  under  his  father  of  the  same  name, 
ejected  from  Semly,  in  Wiltshire.  Early  in  this 
period,  1716,  Mr.  Towgood  removed  from  Colyton  to 
Shepton  Mallet,  and,  in  1729,  from  thence  to  Poole, 
in  Dorsetshire.  Whether  he  carried  the  academy 
with  him  from  Colyton,  is  unknown.  Sometime  after 
his  settlement  at  Poole,  he  quitted  the  ministry,  and 
engaged  in  trade,  but  without  success.  Where  a 
person  has  been  brought  up  to  business  in  early  life, 
the  habits,  though  suspended  for  a  season,  may  be 
resunied ;  and  his  exertions  be  attended  with  pros- 
perity. But  the  habits  of  a  minister,  who  has  been 
trained  up  t6  study  from  his  childhood,  are  so  different 
from  those  of  a  man  of  business,  that  he  will  seldom 
be  found  to  succeed. when  he  quits  his  own  line. 

Under  Mr.  Porter  at  Alcester,  not  nainistera  only, 
but  gentlemen  and  merchants  too  received  their  edu- 
cation. After  his  death,  the  students  were  removed 
to  Stratford  upon  Avon,  and  entrusted  to  the  tuition 
of  John  Alexander,  the  dissenting  minister  of  that 
town,  who  continued  his  labours  till  about  the  middle 
of  this  period.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in 
oriental  literature.  At  his  removal  into  Ireland,  the 
academy  is  supposed  to  have  ceai^ed.  He  died 
about  1740'. 

• 

>  Biographia  Bntsnnim. 
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Dr.  Charles  Owen,  minister  at  Warrington,  brothe^^^ 
of  James  Owen,  the  celebrated  tutor  of  Shrewsbury"""**^^ 
rendered  important  benefit  to  the  dissenting  churches-  ^^ 
by  dedicating  his  talents  to  the  labours  of  the  seminary-^^^* 
By  his  learning,  piety,  and  amiable  disposition,  h< 
possessed  considerable  qualifications  for  the  office. 
His  academic  sphere  was  not  extensive.     But  to  th< 
man  who  from  time  to  time  sends  forth  a  few  into  th( 
vineyard  of  Christ,  who  prove  faithful  and  successful 
labourers,  what  praise  is  due !   Besides  the  pieces  "  on_=- 
Ordination''  which  display  his  learning,  a  small  treatise^ 
entitled  "  the  Wonders  of  redeeming  Love,"  shew»- 
both  by  the  sentiments  and  the  manner  in  which  they^ 
are  conveyed,  that  he  was  ascribe  well  instructed  int(^ 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whose  preaching  was  calcu- 
lated to  illuminate  the  understanding,  and  to  impress 
the  heart.     He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1746. 

At  Bridgnorth,  about  17^6,  Mr.  Fleming,  minfister 
of  that  town,  began  to  teach  academical  learning  to  a 
few  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Like  many  other 
of  the  dissenting  seminaries,  it  depended  entirely  on 
the  tutor,  and  ceased  with  his  life,  or  with  hfs  leisure. 

At  Bedworth,  an  academy  was  formed  by  Julius 
Saunders,  a  man  of  Christian  nobility,  for  be  was 
descended  from  Laurence  Saunders  who  was  burnrt 
in  Coventry  Park,  in  1535,  for  his  attachment  to  the 
protestant  taith.  Many  of  his  descendants  were 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  eminently  faithful  to 
their  charge.  This  Was  the  character  of  Julius,  both 
in  his  congregation  and  his  seminary.  In  his  ideas 
of  church  government,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
atrenuous  independent.     He  was  succeeded  by  Joha 
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irkpatrick,  who  also  discharged  the  duties  both  of 
loastor  and  tutor,  and  continued  till  near  the  close  of 
*his  period. 

The  important  labours  of  Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  at 
Cjlloucester,  and  afterwards  at  Tewkesbury,  were, 
vinhappiiy  for  the  church  of  Christ,  suspended  by  his 
death,  a  few  years  from  the  commencement  of  this 
period.  Soon  after  this  event,  the^  academy  was 
removed  to  Carmarthen,  in  South  Wales.  William 
Evans,  minister  of  the  dissenting  congregation,  had 
the  charge  of  a  theological  institution  in  that  place, 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  fijrst  dissenting  tutor  in  the  southern  division 
of  the  principality.  He  was  a  man  highly  respected 
for  his  piety  and  learning.  Death  removed  him  from 
his  labours  in  1720. 

As  his  decease  happened  at  no  great  distance  of 
time  from  that  of  Mr.  Jones,  Thomas  Perrot  being 
appointed  his  successor  both  in  the  congregation  and 
the  academy,  the  Tewkesbury  institution  was  trans- 
ferred to  him  ;  and  the  public  library,  belonging  to  it, 
removed  to  Carmarthen,  with  the  benevolent  design 
of  educating  ministers  for  the  churches  in  Wales. 
Mr.  Perrot  had  been  ordained  at  Knutsford,  in  1706, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Newmarket,  in  Flintshire. 
Hischaracter  was  that  of  an  able  minister  and  a  learned 
divine;  and  under  his  tuition  were  trained  up  many 
who  in  their  generation  proved  eminently  useful  to 
the  Cambrian  churches. 

After  Mr.  Perrot's  death  in  1733,  the  academy  was 
removed  from  Carmarthen,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  Vavasor  Griffiths,  who  had  received  his  edu- 
ca^tion  under  Mr.  Jones.     By  him  the  academy  vi^s 
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opened  at  Llwynllwyd,  near  the  Hoy,  Bcecknock- 
shire.  He  was  considered  as  an  able  tutor,  and  his 
deportment  b6th  in  the  academy  and  the  congregation, 
procured  him  very  high  respect.  He  continued  his 
labours  till  his  death,  in  1741. 

Evan  D^vies,  the  pastor  of  a  church  at  Haverford- 
west, who  had  been  educated  under  Dr.  Ridgley  and 
Mr.  Eames,  being  appointed  his  successor,  the  aca« 
demy  was  removed  to  that  place.  But  in  a  few  years, 
on  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Davies  with  a  congregation 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carmarthen,  it  was  restored  to 
its  former  station :  and  Samuel  Thomas,  minister  of 
Carmarthen,  united  in  the  laboursof  tuition.  Towards 
the  close  of  this  period,  Mr.  Davies  removing  to  a 
t:ongregation  in  Essex,  Mr.  Thomas  became  divinity 
tutor,  and  Dr.  Jenkin  Jenkins,  from  Lanvillier,  in 
Montgomeryshire,  was  appointed  to  assist  him. 
Both  these  gentlemen  survived  the  second  period. 

This  academy,  from  the  time  of  its  removal  from 
Tewkesbury,  had  received  its  support  from  the 
jointfunds  of  the  presbyterians  and  independents  in 
the  metropolis.  But  Mr.  Thonaas  having  embraced 
opinions  different  from  those  of  his  predecessors,  the 
.independents  withdrew  their  aid,  and  towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  period,  formed  a  new  academy  at 
Abergavenny,  and  entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  David 
Jardine,  the  minister  of  the  place. 

Thomas  Hill,  who  was  ejected  for  nonconformity 
from  Shuttington,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  besides 
other  services  rendered  to  the  dissenting  cause,  left  a 
son  of  the  same  name,  who  employed  considerable 
talents  and  extensive  knowledge  in  the  tuition  of 
youth  for  the  ministry,  at  Finderii,  in  Derbyshire. 
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His  labours  began  before  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  and  continued  to  17^,  when  death  removed 
him  from  his  field  of  usefulness. 

His  successor  was  Samuel  Latham,  M.  D.  a  man 
highly  celebrated  for^is  attainments  in  polite  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  more 
immediately  pertaining  to  his  office.  He  bad  been 
assistant  to  Mr.  Hill,  and  he  carried  Qfh  the  business 
of  the  academy  at  Derby,  with  great  reputation  till 
his  death,  in  1754.  The  institution,  though  among 
the  most  considerable  in  England  for  the  number  of 
its  students,  ceased  with  his  life. 

John  and  David  Jennings,  two  celebrated  tutors 
among  the  dissenters  in  this  period,  were  the  sons  of 
John  Jennings,  of  Christchiirch,  Oxford,  who  was 
ejected  from  Hartley  Waspil,  in  Hampshire.  John, 
the  eldest,  succeeded  bis  father  in  the  pastoral 
office  at  Kibworth,  in  Leicestershire ;  and,  in  171^, 
he  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry.  From  Kibworth,  he  reqioved  to  Hinckley, 
in  1722;  and?  in  the  month  of  July  in  the  following 
year,  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life.  However  myste- 
rious the  dispensations  of  Jehovah  may  appear,  jie 
ever  acts  towards  his  servants  with  infinite  wisdom 
and  iove.  The  most  useful  are  taught  not  to  pre- 
sume because  of  their  usefulness,  on  length  of  days. 
To  every  young  tutor  a  lesson  is  given  by  the  re- 
mpval  of  Mr.  Jennings,  to  labour  with  zeal  and 
diligence  in  his  work,  and  place  no  dependence  on  . 
future  years. 

The  learning  of  this  excellent  man  is  said  to  have 
been  considerable ;  but  it  must  imply  the  considera- 
tion of  his  time  of  life.;  for  profound  learning  cannot 
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be  the  attainment  of  youth,  it  must  be  the  result 
patient  and  persevering  exertions  during  a  long  sucr— 
cession  of  revolving  years.     For  piety,  which  is  the 
mainspring  of  acceptable  and  successful  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  Christ,  he  was  truly  eminent.     He  is 
celebrated  for  his  solicitude  in  the  improvement  of 
time;  but  whoever  lAade  a  very  conspicuous  figure 
among  the  good  and  great  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer,  who  was  not.    Two  small  treatises  remain 
to  attest  his  worth  ;  one  ^*on  Preaching  Christ,^'  and 
the  other,  "on  particular  and  experimental  Preach- 
ing.^*    Such  is  their  excellence,  that  the  tutor  has  not 
rendered  full  justice  to  his  pupil,  who  has  not  put 
them  into  his  hands,  and  recommended  them  to  his 
most  serious  and  repeated  perusal. 

For  some  years  after  Mr.  Jennings's  death,  the 
academy  suffered  a  temporary  suspension,  but  was 
happily  revived  in  1729,  by  Philip  Doddridge,  D.  D. 
oiie  of  his  pupils,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches. 
His  tutor,  perceiving  his  extraordinary  talents,  had 
urged  him  to  pursue  his  theological  studies  with  a 
view  to  the  future  instruction  of  youth  ;  and  had  also 
pointed  him  out  to  his  friends  as  the  fittest  person  to 
adopt  and  improve  his  mode  of  tuition.  Dr.  Dod- 
dridsre's  situation  at  Kibworth  admitted  of  a  larije 
portion  of  time  for  study,  and  he  improved  it.  Young 
ministers  are  sometimes  afraid  of  a  country  village, 
and  despise  the  small  and  rustic  audience.  But  it  is 
in  such  retirements,  that  some  of  the  first  characters 
were  formed,  who  have  afterwards  appeared  with  dis- 
tinguished honour  ip  the  most  numerous  and  respect- 
able congregations. 

At  Midsummer,  1729,  Dr.  Doddridge  commenced 
tutory  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  at  Mar- 
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ket  Harborough,  the  place  of  his  residence.  In  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  a  call  from  a  congregation  at 
Northampton,  seconded  by  the  intreaties  of  his  most 
judicious  friends,  constrained  him  to  remove  to  that 
town.  While  Kidderminster  derives  more  celebrity 
from' Richard  Baxter  being  its  minister,  than  from  itfc 
manufactories,  and  Bedford  is  oftener  spoken  of  for 
the  writings  of  John  Bunyan,  than  the  deeds  of  its 
ancient  dukes,  Northampton  has  acquired  no  meian 
proportion  of  its  fame  from  being  the  place  of  Dr^. 
Doddridge's  tesidence  and  labours.  ■ 

During  the  twenty-twfe  remaining  years  of  life,  he 
^^as  unwearied  in  his  attention  to  the  duties  both  of 
the  congregation  and  the  seminary.  He  had  between 
thirty  and  forty  students  usually  under  his  care,  the 
number  was  increasing  with  his  fame,  and  by  his 
talents  and  exertions,  the  Northampton  academy 
stood  first  in  character  among  the  places  of  instruction 
for  the  dissenting  ministry.  There  was  always  aii 
assistant  to  the  doctor,  and  sometin^es  more  than  one. 
Job  Orton,  and  Samuel  Clark  afterwards  of  Birming- 
ham, were  among  his  labourers  in  this  station.  About 
two  hundred  students,  it  is  computed,  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  his  tuition,  of  whom  a  hundred  and  twenty 
entered  on  the  pastoral  office.  His  life  will  be  more 
fully  detailed  in  the  biographical  part  of  this  history. 
Dr.  Doddridge  died  at  Lisbon,  in  1751,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  academy  by  Dr.  Caleb  Ashworth,  who 
removed  it  to  Daventry,  the  place  of  his  ministerial 
charge.     He  outlived  the  present  period. 

To  remedy  the  loss  sustained  by  the  dissolution 
of  so  many  academies,  .towards  the  close  of  this 
period    several  new  ones  were  instituted.      A  less 
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literary  seminary,  than  any  hitherto  noticed,  was 
formed  under  Samuel  Pike,  a  minister  in  London^ 
but  it  continued  only  for  a  few  years.  By  the 
patronage  of  the  independent  fund  board  in  London, 
John  Lavington,  minister  of  St.  Mary  Ottery,  in 
Devon,  was  appointed  tutor  of  a  theological  school, 
«uid  began  his  jabours  there,  in  1752.  A  seminary  of 
a  very  different  kind  was  instituted  by  the  presby- 
teriaus  at  Warrington,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Aiken,  Dr.  John  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Seddon.  la 
1760,  the  Exeter  academy  revived  under  auspices 
nearly  similar  to  those  in  which  its  former  state  of 
existence  ceased.  Of  all  these  the  third  period  will 
furnish  an  account. 

The  baptists  as  yet  had  no  academy  of  their  own. 
Many  of  their  ministers,  especially  of  the  particular 
or  calvinistic  branch,  had  no  academical  education) 
nor  would  many  of  their  churches  have  admitted  such 
a  man  as  their  pastor.  "  They  are  (says  the  writer  of 
a  manuscript  on  the  state  of  the  London  congrega^ 
tions),  very  fond  of  private  meetings  for  exhortation 
and  prayer.  These  are  their  academies  from  which 
the  most  able  go  forth  into  the  ministry.*'  Such  of 
them  as  had  a  regular  education  were  indebted  to  the 
independents;  while  the  presbyterian  seats  of  learning; 
were  chiefly  resorted  to  by  the  candidates  for  the 
ministry  among  the  general  baptists. 
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SECTION  11. 

METHOD     OF      EDUCATION     IN     THE     DISSEl^TINi^ 

ACADEMIES. 

On  the  abilities  of  the  tutor,  and  his  mode  of  in- 
struction, the  intellectual  character  of  the  pupils  will 

in  a  considerable  degree  depend..  In  established 
iDstitutions,  where  a  professorship  brings  with  it 
o^Hilence,  honour,  and  independence,  and  is  besides 
conferred  by  the  hand  of  patronage,  which  owes  to 
Qone  an  account  of  its  gifts,  both  the  learning  and 
industry  of  the  man  are  more  dubious.  *  But  in  private 
leminaries,  wheire  the  emoluments  are  neither  great, 
obr  certain,  nor  independent,  and  where  the  attend- 
uice  of  scholars  rests  wholly  on  the  opinion  enter- 
t^ued  of  the  fitness  of  tke  instructor,  it  is  more  thaa 
probable  that  the  tutors  will  be  men  both  of  talents 
md  exertion. 

The  condition  of  the  students  in  a  dissenting  aca- 
demy serves  to  second  the  diligence  of  the  tutor.  In 
t]|iose  established  churches,  where  the  most  valuable 
ecclesiastical  preferments  depend  not  on  merit  Of 
eminence  of  theological  knowledge,  but  intirely  on 
the  interest  of  a  nobleman,  a  corporation,  or  a  minister 
^f  state,  a  young  man  who  has  flattering  hopes  of 
success  from  these  quarters,  is  at  least  under  strong 
oinptations  to  slacken  his  diligence,  and  to  place 
'ttle  reliance  on  superior  acquirements.  When,  on 
^^e  other  hand,  a  student  knows  that  every  thing 
spends  on  his  owa  exertions,  that  the  general  voice 
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of  a  congregation  can  alone  raise  him  to  the  situation 
in  life  to  which  he  aspires,  and  that  no  interest  can 
procure  it  for  him,  he  has  certainly  a  more  powerful 
stimulus  to  vigorous  application  ;  for  ignorance  of  his 
profession  presents  to  him  no  other  objects  but  poverty, 
disgrace,  and  contempt.     In  these  respects,  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  both  tutors  and  students  in  dissenting 
academies  possess  no  inconsiderable  advantages,  and 
have  every  thing  to  influence  them  to  labour  with 
unwearied  assiduity. 

The  same  branches  of  learning,  which  were  taught 
in  the  former  period,  as  necessary  qualifications  for 
the  ministry,  still  retained  their  place.  The  venera- 
tion, however,  which  the  first  race  of  tutors  felt  for 
the  method  of  education  which  they  had  received  in 
the  universities,  began  gradually  to  subside.  The 
second  generation  thought  it  was  possible  to  make 
improvements,  and  that  there  was  no  presumption  in 
•the  adoption  of  new  modes  of  teaching  theology  and 
science.  Ever  since  the  reformation,  the  literary 
world  has  been  in  a  progressive  state,  and  additional 
advantages  have  been  afforded  to  every  succeeding 
generation.  To  reject  these,  and  adhere  to  methods 
which  have  been  in  use  for  centuries,  because  they 
were  established  by  men  of  the  first  rank  in  literature 
at  the  time,  is  forcibly  to  arrest  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, and  prevent  her  from  bringing  her  augmented 
treasures  within  their  walls.  From  various  causes, 
this  is  unhappily  often  the  case  in  institutions  of 
ancient  date  ;  and  there  has  been  but  too  much  rea- 
son to  complain  of  a  stubborn  attachment  to  former 
regulations,  and  a  reluctance  to  admit  acknowledged 
improvements.     In  the  university  of  Dublin,  justly 
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celebrated  as  an  eminent  seat  of  learning,  Aristotle's 
logic  is  taught  to  the  present  day. 

l^'rom  this  stationary  spirit,  the  seminaries  of  the 
\,  6\ssenters  were  in  a  great  measure  free.     All  were 
\    of  very  modern  origin,  and  some  of  them  intirely 
■     new.     Both  tutors  and  students  breathed  in  a  pure 
^ir,  and  having  no  cause  for  an  idolatrous  veneration 
of  antiquity,  they  sought  every  improvement  within 
their  reach,  in  order  to  enrich  their  course  of  study/ 
The  newest  books   in   the  several   departments    of 
science    displaced  the    older  .and   more    imiperfect 
manuals  of  the  preceding  age ;  and  some  of  the  tutors 
drew  up  abstracts  as  text  books  for  their  own  use. 
In  theology,  the  systems  composed  by  the  most  cele- 
brated protessors  in  foreign  universities  were  employed' 
as  a  syllabus  for  their  lectures.    Turretine's  compend 
was  preferred  by  one,  and  Pictete's  by  another.     Dr. 
Jennings^s    theological    lectures  were   founded   on 
**  Marckii  Medulla  Theologiae,**  and  his  course  of 
Jewish  antiquities,  on  "  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron.'' 
If  we  may  judge  of  his  commentary  on  the  former 
by    his   elucidation   of  the   lattfer,   his   instructions 
in    divinity   must   have  been    peculiarly  excellent ; 
for  his  two  volumes  on  Jewish  antiquities,  for  accu- 
racy of  statement,  and  judicious  and  valuable  infor- 
mation on   which  dependence  may  be  placed,  have 
nothing  equal  to  them  in  the  English  language.  The 
whole  abstract  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  course  of  lectures 
was  of  his  own  composition  ;  and  became  afterwards 
the   text  book   of  several  of  the  academies  in  the 
following  period. 

The  method 'of  conducting  the  education  of  the 
pupils  in  the  dissenting  seminaries  of  this  period,  may 
Le  judged  of  from  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  of 
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the  labours  of  three  of  the  tutors,  Mr.  Joba  Jenning^^ 
Dr.  Doddridge,  and  Dr.  David  Jennings.. 

From  the  pen  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  we  receive  a  fiil^ 
statement  of  John  Jennings's  system  of  educatiod. 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

"  Our  course  was  the  employment  of  four  years^ 
and  every  half  year  we  entered  upon  a  new  set  of 
studies,  or  at  least  changed  the  time  and  order  of  our 
lectures. 

"  The  first  half  year  we  read  geometry  or  algebrt 
thrice  a  week,  Hebrew  twice,  geography  once^  Fresch 
once,  Latin  prose  authors  once,  classical  es^ercises 
once.  The  second  half  year  we  ended  geometry  and 
algebra,  which  we  read  twice  a  week.  We  read  logic 
twice,  civil  history  once,  French  twice,  Hebrew  once, 
Latin  poets  once,  exercises  once,  oratory  once,  ex- 
ercises of  reading  and  delivery  once.  For  logic,  we 
just  skimmed  over  Burgersdicius,  and  then  entered 
on  a  system  composed  by  Mr.  Jennings  ;  a  great  deal 
of  it  was  taken  from  Mr.  Locke,  and  we  had  large 
references  to  him  and  other  celebrated  authors  almost 
under  every  head.  This  was  the  method  Mr.  Jen- 
nings used  in  almost  all  the  lectures  he  drew  up  him- 
self.    He  made  the  best  writers  his  commentators/' 

'*  The  third  half  year,  we  read  mechanics,  hydro- 
statics, and  physics  twice,  Greek  poets  once,  history  of 
England  o^ce,  anatomy  once,  astronomy,  globes,  and 
chronology  once,  miscellanies  once,  and  had  one  logical 
disputation  in  a  week.  On  some  of  these  branches 
we  had  a  system  drawn  up  by  the  tutor,  in  others 
we  made  use  of  the  most  celebrated  publications. 
The  fourth  half  year  we  read  pneumatology  twice  a 
week,  the  remainder  of  physics  and  miscellanies  once. 
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j^^^ish  antiquities  twice.  Our  pneumatology  was 
■aiwn  up  by  Mr.  Jennings.  This  witii  our  divinity, 
Hich  was  a  continuation  of  it,  was  by  far  the  most 
aluable  part  of  our  course.  Mr.  Jennings  had  be« 
towed  a  vast  deal  of  thought  upon  them,  and  hi»' 
AlscDurses  from  them  in  the  lecture  room  wie're 
vSmirable.  For  Jewish  antiquities,  we  read  an 
abridgment  of  Mr.  Jones's  notes  on  Godwin,  with 
«ome  very  curious  and  important  additions/* 

"  The  fifth  half  year  we  read  ethics  twice  a  week, 
Fcritics  once,  and  had  one  pneumatological  disputation. 
Our  ethics  were  a  part  of  pneumatology.  Our  critical 
lectures  were  an  abridgment  of  Mr.  Jones's.  Our 
pneumatological  and  theological  disputations  were  of 
very  considerable  service  to  us.  The  sixth  half  year 
we  re^d  divinity  thrice  a  week,  Christian  antiquities 
once,  miscellanies  once,  and  had  one  homily  of  a 
rhuJTsday  night.  For  Christian  antiquities,  we  read 
*'  Sir  Peter  King's  Constitution  of  the  primitive 
Church,"  with  "  the  original  Draught''  in  answer  to 
iti  We  consulted"  Blngh^m^s  Origines Ecclesiasticco'^ 
for  illustration,  and  had  recourse  sometimes  ta 
*^  Sinceri  Thesaurus. ^^ 

"  The  seventh  half  year,  we  read  divinity  thrice  a 
week,  ecclesiastical  history  once,  had  one  sermon, 
and  one  theological  dissertation.  The  last  half  year 
we  read  divinity  once  a  week,  history  of  controversies 
odce,  miscellanies  once,  and  had  one  theological  dis* 
plutation.  For  the  history  of  controversies,  we  read 
•'  Spanheim's  Ehnchus.^^  The  miscellaneous, for  this 
half  year,  (contained  a  brief  historical  account  of  the 
kbcient  philosophy.  On  the  art  of  preaching  and 
pastoral  care,  Mr.  Jennings  gave  us  very  excellent 
advice,  and  some  valuable  hints  on  the  head  of  non^ 
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conformity.     We  preached  this  last  half  year,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  as  occasion  required^  and  towards 
the  beginning  of  it  were  examined  by  a  committee  of 
neighbouring  ministers,   to  whom   that  pffice    was 
assigned  at  a  preceding  general  meeting/^ 

"  Mr.  Jennings  never  admitted  any  into  his  aca- 
demy, till  he  had  examined  them  as  to  their  imprpve- 
ment  in  school  learning,  and  capacity  for  entering  on 
the  course  of  studies  which  he  proposed.  He  like- 
wise insisted  on  satisfaction  as  to  their  moral  cha- 
racter and  the  marks  of  a  serious  disposition.^^ 

"  The  first  two  years  of  our  course,  we  read  the 
Scriptures  in  the  family,  from  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
French  into  English.  Every  evening  an  account  was 
taken  of  our  private  studies.  We  were  obliged  to  talk 
Latin  within  some  certain  bounds  of  time  and  place. 
Every  Lord's-day  evening,  Mr.  Jennings  used  to  send 
for  some  of  us  into  the  lecture  room,  and  discourse 
with  each  apart  about  inward  religion.  Mr.  Jennings 
allowed  us  the  free  use  of  his  library,  which  was 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  was  common  to 
all,  the  second  was  for  the  use  of  the  seniors  only, 
consisting  principally  of  books  of  philosophy  and 
polemical  divinity,  with  which  the  juniors  would 
have  been  confounded  rather  than  edified.  At  our 
first  entrance  on  each  we  had  a  lecture,  in  which 
Mr.  Jennings  gave  us  the  general  character  of  each 
book,  and  some  hints  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
perusing  it.  We  had  a  fortnight  vacation  at  Christ- 
mas, and  six  weeks  at  Whitsuntide*'.'' 

Of  the  method  of  education  which  Dr.  Doddridge 
pursued   in  his  own  academy,  his  biographer^  Mr. 

*  Dr.  Doddridge's  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  559—667. 
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Orton  has  given  a  full  statement  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  memoirs  of  his  life.  The  following  are  the  out- 
lines expressed  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  orders  of  the  seminary  were  such  as  suited 
a  society  of  students ;  in  a  due  medium  between  the 
rigour  of  school  discipline  and  an  unlimited  indul- 
gence. It  was  an  established  law  that  every  student 
should  rise  at  six  o'clock  in  the  summer,  and  seven  in 
the  winter.  As  soon  as  they  were  assembled  a  prayer 
was  offered  up,  and  they  retired  to  their  closets  till 
the  time  of  family  worship.  The  doctor  began  that 
service  with  a  short  prayer  for  the  divine  presence  and 
blessing ;  some  of  the  students  read  a  chapter  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  Hebrew  into  English,  which  he 
expounded  critically,  and  drew  practical  inferences 
from  it ;  a  psalm  was  then  sung,  and  he  prayed.  In 
the  evening,  the  wo'rship  was  conducted  in  the  isame 
method,  only  a  chapter  in  the  New*  Testament  wa$ 
read  by  the  students  from  Greek  into  English,  which 
he  expounded  ;  and  the  senior  students,  in  rotation, 
prayed.  He  recommended  it  to  them  to  take  hints 
of  his  illustrations  and  remarks,  as  what  would  be 
useful  to  them  in  future  life.  He  advised  them  to 
get  the  Old  Testament,  and  Wetstein's  Greek  Testa- 
ment interleaved  in  quarto,  in  which  to  write  the 
moist  considerable  remarks  for  the  illustration  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  occurred  in  his  expositions,  and  in 
their  own  reading,  conversation,  and  reflections.'' 

"  Soon  after  breakfast,  he  took  the  several  classes 
and  lectured  to  each  about  an  hopr.  His  lectures 
were  generally  confined  to  the  morning." 

"  One  of  the  first  things  he  expected  from  his 
pupils  was  to  learn  Rich's  short-hand,  which  he  wrote 
himself,  and   in   which    his  lectures  were   written; 
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that  they  might  transcribe  thetn,  make  extracts  ironi 
the  books  they  read  and  consulted  with  ease  and 
speed,  and  save  themselves  many  hours  in  their 
future  compositions.  Care  was  taken  in  the  first 
year  of  their  course,  that  they  should  retain  and  im* 
prove  that  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  which  they 
had  acquired  at  school,  and  gain  such  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  if  they  had  not  learned  it  before^  that  they 
might  be  able  to  read  the  Old  Testament  in  its 
original  language.  To  this  end,  besides  the  course  of 
lectures  in  a  morning,  classical  lectures  were  read 
every  evening,  generally  by  his  assistant,  but  some- 
times by  himself. 

"  Systems  of  logic,  rhetoric,  geography,  and  meta- 
physics were  read  during  the  first  year  of  their  course, 
and  they  were  referred  to  particular  passages  in  other 
authors  upon  these  subjects,  which  illustrated  the 
points  on  which  the  lectures  had  turned.  To  these 
were  added  lectures  on  the  principles  of  geometry  and 
algebra.  After  these  studies  were  finished,  they  yfete 
introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  trigonometry,  conic 
sections,  and  celestial  mechanics,  consisting  of  a 
collection  of  important  propositions  taken  chiefly 
from  sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  demonstrated  indepen- 
dently of  the  rest.  A  system  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosoph}^  comprehending  mechanics,  sta- 
tics, hydrostatics,  optics,  pneumatics,  and  astronomy 
was  read  to  them,  with  references  to  the  best  authors 
on  these  subjects.  This  system  was  illustrated  by 
a  neat  and  pretty  large  philosophical  apparatus. 
Some  other  articles  were  touched,  especially  history, 
natural  and  civil,  as  the  students  proceeded  in  their 
course.  A  distinct  view  of  the  anatomy  of  the  hqman 
body  was  given.  A  large  system  of  Jewish  antiquities^ 
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which  their  tutor  had  drawn  up,  was  read  to  them  in 
the  latter  years  of  their  course.  In  this  branch  of 
science  likewise,  they  were  referred  to  the  best  writers 
on  the  subject.  ^^  Lampe's  Epitome  of  Ecclesiastical 
History''  was  the  groundwork  of  a  series  of  lectures 
upon  that  subject,  as  was  ^^  Buddei  Compendium 
Historise  Philosophiae"  of  lectures  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  in  their  various  sects. 
.  ^'  But  the  chief  object  of  their  attention  and  study 
during  three  years  of  their  course,  was  his  system  of 
divinity  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word ;  including 
what  is  most  material  in  pneumatology  and  ethics. 
In  this  compendium  were  contained,  in  as  few  words 
as  perspicuity  would  admit,  the  most  mateHai  things 
which  had  occurred  to  the  author's  observation, 
relating  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  human 
mind,  the  proof  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
God,  the  nature  of  moral  virtue,  its  various  branches, 
means,  and  sanctions :  under  which  head  the  natural 
evidence  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  largely 
(examined.  To  this  was  added  some  survey  of  the  state 
of  virtue  in  the  world,  from  whence  the  transition  was 
easy  to  the  need  of  a  revelation,  &c.  The  evidences 
were  produced  in  favour  of  that  revelation  which  the 
Scriptures  contained.  The  genuineness,  credibility, 
and  inspiration  of  these  sacred  books  were  tbei^ 
cleared  up  at  large,  and  vindicated  from  the  objections 
of  infidels.  When  this  foundation  was  laid,  the  chief 
doctrines  of  Scripture  were  drawn  out  into  a  large 
detail ;  those  relating  to  the  father.  Son,  and  Spirit, 
to  the  original  and  fallen  state  of  man,  to  the  scheme 
of  our  redemption  by  Christ,  and  the  offices  of  tlip 
Spirit  as  the  great  agent  in  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
The  nature  oF  th$  covenant  of  graces  was  particularly 
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stated,  and  the  several  precepts  and  institutions  of 
the  Gospel,  with  the  views  which  it  gives  us  of  the 
concluding  scenes  of  our  world,  and  of  the  eternal 
state  beyond  it.     All  was  illustrated  by  a  very  large 
collection  of  references,  containing  perhaps  one  lecture 
with  another,  the  substance  of  forty  or  fifty  octavo 
pages,  in  which  the  sentiments  and  reasonings  of  the 
most  considerable  authors  on  all  these  heads  might  be 
seen  in  their  own  words.     It  was  the  business  of  the 
students   to  read  and  contract  these  references  in 
the  intervals  between  the  lectures,  of  which  only 
three  were  given  in  a  week,  and  sometimes  but  two-. 
This  system  his  pupils  transcribed.^* 

'*  Besides  the  expositions  in  the  family,  critical  lee* 
tures  on  the  New  Testament  were  weekly  delivered,^ 
which  the  students  were  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  transcribe,  to  lead  them  to  the  better  knowledge  of 
the  divine  Oracles.  Polite  literature  he  by  no  means 
neglected.  In  the  last  year  of  the  course,  a  set  of 
lectures  on  preaching  and  the  pastoral  care  was  given: 
these  have  lately  been  published.  While  the  students 
were  pursuing  these  important  studies,  some  lectures 
were  given  them  on  civil  law,  the  hieroglyphics  and 
mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  English  history,  par- 
ticularly the  history  of  nonconformity,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  a  separation  from  the  church  of 
England  is  founded." 

"  One  day  in  every  week  was  set  apart  for  public 
exercises.  At  these  times,  t\\e  translations  and  ora- 
tions of  the  junior  students  were  read  and  examined. 
Those  who  entered  on  the  study  of  pneumatology 
and  ethics,  produced  in  their  turns  a  thesis  on  the 
several  subjects  assigned  them,  which  were  mutually 
oj)posed  and  defended.      Those   who"  had  fiuishe<f 
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iHhics,  delivered  homilies  on  the  natural  aqd  moral 
perfectiojQ&  of  God)  and  the  nature  of  mora)  virtue; 
while  the  senior  students  brought  analyses  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  schemes  of  sermons,  and  afterwards  the  ser- 
mons themselves,  which  they  submitted  to  jhe  ex^ 
amination  and  correction  of  their  tutor.-  He  sometio^^ 
gave  his  pupils  lectures  on  the  books  in  the, library ; 
going  over  the  several  shelves  in  order ;  informiog 
them  of  the  character  of  each  book,  and  its  ^uthpr  if 
known ;  at  what  perind  of  rfieir  course,  and  lyjth  whaj: 
special  views,  particular  books  should  be  read ;  and 
which  of  them  it  was  desirable  they  should  be  m^ 
familiarly  acquainted  ai)d  furnished  with,  when  they 
settled  in  the  world/- 

"  The  doctor's  manner  of  lecturing  w^  ivell  adapted 
to  engage  the  attention  and  love  of  his  pupils,  and  to 
promote  their  diligent  study  of  tbe  lectures.  Whea 
'the  class  was  assembled,  he  examined  them  in  the 
last  lecture  whether  they  Understood  his  reasoning ; 
what  the  authors  referred  to  said  uponthesbbject; 
whether  he  had  given  them  a  just  view  of  their  seur 
timents,  arguments,  and  objections,  or  omitted  9ny 
that  were  important.  He  expected  from  theip  ao 
account  of  the  reasoning,  demonstrations,  Scriptures, 
or  facts  contained  in  the  lectures  and  references.  Ho 
frequently  inculcated  on  his  students,  the  necessity  of 
preaching  Christ,  if  they  desired  \o  save  souls;  of 
dwelling^  much  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel 
scheme,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit; 
"pf  considering  their  own  concern  in  them,  and  endea- 
vouring to'  feel  their  energy  on  their  own  spirits,  that 
ttiey  might  appear  to  their  hearers  as  giving  vent  to 
t^e  feeling  of  their  heart  on  its  darling  subjects'' 
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The  method  of  instruction  adopted  by  Dr.  David 
Jennings  may  be  learned  by  the  following  brief  quo- 
tation from  the  account  of  his  life. 

"The  business  of  the  lecture  room  commenced 
every  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  with  a  short  prayer, 
when  a  chq^pter  was  read  from  the  Greek  Testament 
into  English  by  the  students,  each  construing  averse* 
The  doctor  then  read  it,  adding  such  expository  notes 
And  observations  as  suggested  themselves  at  the  time. 
The  junior  students, after  this,  withdrew  into  another 
room  to  lecture  on  the  classics,  mathematics,  or  logic, 
as  they  respectively  offered  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
course  under  Dr.  Savage.  The  elder  classes  attended 
on  Dr.  Jennings,  who  went  with  them  through  t 
course  of  lectures  on  Jewish  antiquities  and  divinity. 
The  former,  at  once  a  week,  lasted  four  years ;  the 
latter,  being  read  twice  a  week,  were  completed  in 
three.  The  text  book,  in  the  first,  was  **  Godwin'? 
Moses  and  Aaron  ;''  in  the  other  "  Marckii  Medulls 
Theol6giaB ;''  which  though  a  short  system,  hinted,  the 
doctor  thought,  almost  at  every  topic  which  came. 
into  theological  discussion.  His  lectures  on  Godwin 
formed  a  valuable  independent  work,  after  that  wri- 
ter's method :  but  those  on  Marck  consisted  pf  notes 
to  tijs  Medulla,  often  very  brief,  but  sometimes  run- 
nine:  into  dissertations.  Before  the  academical  term, 
which  was  for  five  years,  was  finished,  the  doctor 
gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  preaching;  and  took  an 
opportunity  to  intermix  some  on  architecture,  heral- 
dry, and  medals.  On  \Vednesd;ay  morning  he  gave 
an  hour  to  the  jjunior  students  in  reading,  and  eX: 
plaining  his  own  treatise  on  the  globes  and  orrery  \ 
and  in  receiving  from  tljem,  and  correcting  a  traia-. 
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slation  of  ^^  Lampe's  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  \." 

From  these  speGimeqs  no  unfavourable  opinion 
will  be  formed  either  of  the  dissenting  tutors,  or  of 
the  systeni  of  education  which  tbey  pursued :  iposj! 
of  the  alterations  from  t:he  former  period  will  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  improvements*  As  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  academies  to  their  various  branches  of 
learning,  for  vigour  and  perseverance  they  yielded  the 
jpalna  to  po  college  in  Christendom* 

During  this  period,  the  fjinds  for  the  support  of 
dissenting  seminaries  could  boast  of  some  improve- 
ment. To  Mr.  Jones,  of  Tewkesbury,  and  afterwards 
to  the  academy  at  Carmarthen,  the  presbyterians  com- 
municated pecuniary  aid ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in 
q)hcrs  they  assisted  students  who  stood  in  need  of 
support.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  young  men,  who 
were  trained  up  for  the  ministry  among  them,  were  in 
such  circumstances  as  tto  be  enabled  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  their  own  education.  Pfsrhaps  the  indepen- 
dents were  more  liberal  in  this  branch  of  CKpenditure. 
For  a  time,  they  co-operq.te(J  with  the  presbyterians  in 
the  support  of  the  Welch  academy;  and  when,  from  % 
dislike  of  the  sentiments  of  their  tutor,  they  could  do 
so  no  longer,  they  then  formed  a  new  institution  of 
their  own.  In  London  too,  they  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  academies  under  Dr.  Ridgley  and 
Abraham  Taylor,  and  though  there  were  some  whose 
Iriends  defrayed  the  e:!^pences  of  their  tuition,  th^ 
greater  part  was  indebted  to  the  generous  exertions  of 
the  independent  fund  board,  and  the  King's  Head 

^  Protestant  Diasentert'  Mag.  for  179Q.  p.  87- 
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society,  which  have  both  continued  their  truly  bene- 
volent exertions  to  the  present  day*". 

To  some  individuals,  vtho  devoted  a  portion  of  their 
substance  for  this  excellent  purpose,  great  praise  is  also 
due,  William  Coward,  a  merchant  in  London,  who 
died  in  1738,  holds  the  first  place  ;  and  to  the  presen); 
day  there  has  opt  appeared  a  man  to  whom  the  dissent- 
ing academies  are  under  greater  obligations.  He  was 
eminently  pious,  but  eccentric  in  the  highest  degree: 
yet  when  we  find  such  a  man  rendering  the  most  im- 
portant service  to  the  Christian  cause,  we  are  more 
fastidious'than  wise,  if  we  cannot  overlook  or  bear  with 
his  eccentricities,  and  venerate  his  benevolent  heart. 
If  the  palm  of  victory  could  not  have  been  snatched 
from  his  hands,  he  would  have  found  a  rival  in  sir 
John  Hartopp,  who  left  by  will  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  the  instructionof  youth  for  the  dissenting  ministry: 
but  his  heirs  robbed  him  of  the  honour.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  defect  in  the  conveyance,  they  grasped 
the  bequest  to  themselves.  Conscience,  however, 
stood  the  friend  of  the  seminaries,  and  having  wrung 
the  heart  of  one  of  them  with  its  iron  hand,  con- 
strained  her  after  wards  to  give  up  her  part ;  and  almost 
one  half  of  the  legacy  of  the  worthy  baronet  vvas 
rescued  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  originally  designed. 
From  these  funds,  the  academies,  under  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge and  Dr.  Jennings,  received  a  liberal  support. 

Notwithstanding  these  sources  of  maintenance, 
there  was  still  a  deficiency  of  funds.    A  much  greater 

^  Tlie  former  of  these  institutions  consisted  of  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen of  that  denoniination,  who  united  for'the  purpose  of  educa- 
tiijy^  young  men  for  the  ministry.  The  latter,  which  t^kes  its  name 
from  the  place  where  they  held  their  meetings,  consisted  of  inde^ 
pendents  too^  and  had  the  same  object  in  view. 
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pumber  of  the  students  stood  in  need  of  support 
than  in  the  former  period;  and  therefore;,  though 
the  finances  had  increased,  the  academies  decreased. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  that  in  aon^e  instances  this  was . 
owing  to  a  decay  of  zeal  for  the  ministry ;  but  in 
Others,  it  arose  from  a  want  of  that  support  which 
0|3ulent  Christians,  among  the  dissenters,  could  easijy 
have  given.  Nor  has  the  necessity  of  still  morq 
efficient  funds  as  yet  ceased. 

Opposition  still  lifted  up  her  frowning  face  against 

the  dissenting    seminaries.      The   most   remarkable 

instancy  of  this  was  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  " 

was  iscarcely  settled   in  Northampton,  when  some 

dignitaries  of  the  church  of  England  commence  a 

prosecution  against  him  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  for 

teaching  an  academy :  and  though  he  had  many  friends 

who  wished  to  screen  him  from  their  enmity,  they 

could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  delist.     The  doctor  was 

exceedingly  grieved  at  the  apprehension   of  being 

compelled  to  lay  doWn  the  ofl5ce  of  tutor,  and  bid 

adieu  to  those  extensive;  plains  of  usefulness  which  be 

bad  formed.     But  the  affair  being  represented  to  the 

king  bjr  9oine  persona  of  rank  ^nd  influence,  a  stop 

vas  piit  to/the  prosecution  by  bis  express  command : 

he  thus  confirmed  the  declaration  which  he  made  on 

%cending  the  throne, ''  that,  during  his  reign,  theri 

should  be  no  persecution  for  conscience'  sake^" 

• 

*  Doddridge'^  life,  p.  213, 314. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

PUTWARD     STATE     pF     DI8SENTJEE8     DURING    TH^r 

PERIOD^ 

SECTION  I- 

DUMBER    AND    RANK    OF   THE    pISSEIfTERS. 

il  HE  first  praise  pf  9  religious  bocly  is  the  piety  of 
fts  members.  Numberi^  contribute  to  its  glory  and 
strength :  when  there  is  ^  progressive  increase,  they 
feel  confid^ce  in  their  cause,  wd  a^e  aninmted  to 
more  vigorous  exertions.  During  the  foriper  period, 
the  cfissenting  comipuniop  cpuld  exult  both  in  the 
number  of  its  friends,  and  in  their  distinguishe4 
piety.  What  its  oqtward  state  was  froi^  1714  to 
^760,  is  now  to  be  fhe  subject  pf  inquiry.  While 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  preri^ion,  how 
piany  person^  tfelonged  to  a  sect  scattefed  over  ^ 
whole  country,  will  be  obvious  to  all,  enough  may  be 
collected  to  form  an  idea  whichj  on  the  whole,  will 
be  sufficiently  accurate. 

In  a  country  favoured  with  a  good  government, 
|here  will  be  a  gradual  increase  of  population,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nieans  of  subsistence,  which  \vill  be 
Augmenting  at  the  same  time.  As  |his  was  now  the 
case  in  England,  the  dissenters  felt  the  h^ppy  effect^ 
}n  the  enlarging  state  of  the  families  of  which  theic 
congregations  were  composed.     In  a  class  in  society 

sober  and  viirtuous  manners,  mostly  between  tliwt 
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fXtreme^  of  enervating  luxury  and  squalid  poverty, 
t\\e  augmentation  was  likely  to  be  greater. 

Besides  this  natural  source  of  increase,  the  faithful 
aiid  fervent  preaching  of  multitudes  of  zealous  mi- 
nisters gradually  collected  a  harvest  of  proselytes 
•from  thp  established  church,  and  from  abpdy  of  peo- 
ple in  Englancil  almost  as  nunierous — tho^e  who  were 
not  in  the  habits  of  attending  any  place  of  worship. 
The  addition  qf  numbers  from  this  source,  was  greatei! 
than  frpn^  the  increa3e  of  population,  but  more 
unequal,  a^  it  depended  intirely  on  the  character 
and  talents  of  the  di^senti^g  preaqher. 

The  ciqujty  of  government  contributed  also  to  aug- 
fnent  the  numbei:  qf  dissenterg[.  The  spirit  pf  per- 
secution which  prevailed  under  the  dynaj^ty  of  the 
Stewarts  deterred  the  timorous  and  feeble-niinded 
from  joining  (he  proscribed  sect.  But  under  the 
bouse  of  Hanpver,  their  stute  was  widely  different ; 
they  were  regarded  as  the  firmest  friends  to  the 
government  of  the  country,  they  enjoyed  liberty  of 
worship  without  molestation,  and  a  multitude  of 
people  quitted  the  church  for  the  conventicle. 

During  this  period  too,  the  prejudices  against  dis- 
senters were  gradually  losing  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  former  virulence.  While  the  events  of  the  civil 
war  and  its  consequences  were  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  the  men  of  that  and  of  the  next  generation,  the 
hatred  to  dissenters  was  keen  and  inveterate^  The 
spirit  of  the  succeeding  reigns  kept  the  flame  pf  dis* 
pord  i^till  alive^  But  after  the  last  of  the  Stewarts 
Reposed  in  the  grave,  the  temper  and  measures  of  the 
new  government  no  longer  stirred  the  fire,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  gradually  cooled,  and  iq^ 
^WDt^vreut  intit^ly  extinguished,    Oxford,  indeedv 
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Still  retained  all  the  fury  of  the  preceding  age  :  aod 
the  Jacobite  principles,  which  wer^  triuqoiphant  in 
t()at  university,  furnished  a  hoat  of  advocates  for  the 
intolerance  pf  former  tinges.  But  though  their  effortii 
M^ere  powerfpl  and  extensive,  inultitpdes  escaped 
their  influence;  the  general  spirjt  of  the  country  wa^ 
^vQiir^ble  to  liberty  of  conscience  ftqd  the  right  of 
^private  judgment}  and  of  course  favourable  to.tbe 
dissenting  interest. 

Iq  cpn^pqiience  of  these  concurting  causes,  huD- 
dreda    of   dissenting    congregation^   continued   to 
increase.     Many  new  ones  ^Uo  w^re  fQri:ned  iq  tb)B 
course  of  this  period.     A  few  menabevs  of  ^  congre- 
gation, living  at  ^  distance  of  some  miles  from  the 
place  of  worship,  felt  the  inconvenifsnce,  and  wished 
to  have  the  ordinances  of  God  brought  to  the  vicinity 
6f  their  dwellings.    The  occasional  services  pf  their 
pastor  exciting  the  attention  of  (h^ir  neighbours,  a 
new  society  was  fprmed,  and  settled  under  the  care  of 
another  minister.     Sometimes  a  zealous  Christian, 
fixing  his  residence  in  a  place^  where  there  was  no 
dissenting  meeting  within  his  reach,  e^ef!^  himself 
to  introduce  their  worship ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  by 
the  success  of  his  endeavours,  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
pf  having  the  ordinances  of  religion  constantly  dis- 
pensecj.     Sometimes  the  zeal  of  a  minister  led  him  to 
ppen  a  house  for  the  service  of  God,  in  a  place  where 
he  thought  the  Gospel  was  not  preached  in  purity : 
he  went  uninvited  to  attack  the  strong  holds  of -Satan  2 
success  crowned  his  labourst  and  the  planting  of  a 
dissenting  church  was  the  result.     In  many  parts, 
Vt^bere  means  of  increase  sp  extensive  were  not  aft 
forded,    by    preaching  in    villages    on    LordVday 
evepipgS)  an6  at  other  times^  many  were  added  ta  th^ 
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dissenters^  and  their  congregations  were  increased* 
From  the  memoirs  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  it  appears  that 
this  was  the  practice  in  his  vicinity,  and  it  was 
adopted  in  other  parts  of  England.  ^ 

While  by  these  means  the  dissenting  cause  re-ir 
ceived  an  augmentation  of  its  strength,  there  are 
unfavourable  circumstances  which  must  be  thrown 
into  the  opposite  scale*  The  operation  of  the  test 
act  is  mentioned  in  several  writers  of  this  period  as 
unfavourable  to  nonconformity,  by  drawing  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  richer  families  by  means  of  occasional  con- 
formity on  entering  an  office,  to  a  constant  attendance 
at  least  on  the  established  worship.  But  its  effect  has 
been  magnified  beyond  the  truth.  Persons  of  little 
religious  principle,  sighing  for  a  more  modish  faith^ 
and  wishing  to  appear  with  a  grace  in  the  fashionable 
world,  used  the  test  as  a  stepping  stone  from  the 
meeting  house  to  the  church;  but  if  they  had  not 
found  it  lying  just  in  their  way,  they  would  have 
jnade  another,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  plunged  through 
the  mud'lp  kneel  in  the  hallowed  fane.  But  to  a 
truly  religious  society,  all  things  considered,  this  is 
pot  a  serious  loss :  their  departure  has  its  advantages, 
as  well  as  disadvantages;  and  where  the  Gospel  is 
preached  in  purity  and  with  zeal,  their  places  will  be 
*£tl€d  with  hearers  better  than  themselves. 

The  two  most  successful  enerpies  to  increase  of 
dissenters  were  indolence  and  error.  In  many  places, 
indolence  diffused  through  their  congregations  iti| 
benumbing  influence.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  preacher  was  contrary  to  truth.  But 
ttedidnot  breathe  his  soul  into  his  sermons,  Hi« 
wgrds  ctpgeared  to  freeze  upon  bi$  lips.    The  people 
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felt  the  chilliDg  impulse,  and  on  their  faces  might  he 
read  cold  insensibility,  and  frozen  indifference.  Some 
yawned  out  the  hour,  and  others  slept.     Those  who 
slept,  began  to  consider  that  sleeping  at  meeting  was 
dearer  than  at  church,  and  prudently  removed  to  the 
parochial  institution,  where  they  could  enjoy  their 
nap  at  less  expense.     Others  feeling  no  interest  in 
the  service  gradually  dropped  off:  or  if  the  older 
people  would  not  leave  the  place  which  they  had 
attended  from  their  earliest  years,  the  children,  feeling 
neither  the  same  partiality  nor  the  like  restraints,  bid 
the  conventicle  a  final  adieu.     In  this  way,  many 
congregations  shrunk  to  the  skeleton  of  what  they 
were  before. 

Rut  during  this  period,  error  was  the  destroying 
angel  of  dissenting  congregations.  Instances  might 
be  adduced  in  which  a  preacher  of  superior  talents 
has  attracted  or  retained  a  numerous  congregation  \u 
the  metropolis  or  other  populous  cities,  though  his 
sentiments  have  been  lar  from  the  orthodox  creed.  But 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  in  proportion  as  dis- 
senting ministers  have  departed  from  thoae  religious 
principles  which  were  held  by  the  men  ejected  from 
the  establishment  for  nonconformity^  they  have 
reduced  the  number  of  their  audience.  Whenever 
they  have  departed  from  ^^\\^t  is  called  Calvinism,  the 
congregation  has  evidently  felt  the  change;  it  has 
been  arrested  in  it«  growth,  and,  after  a  time,  visibly 
decayed. 

In  whatever  communions  arminianism  may  have 
crowded  places  ol  worship,  ii  never  had  this  effect 
among  dissenters;  but  almost  without  an  exception, 
was  the  first  stage  of  thecongregational  decline*  Arian« 
ism  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  the  ^isease^ 
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tLod  where  it  filled  the  puipit,  invariably  emptied  the 
pews.  This  was  the  case  not  only  where  a  part  of 
the  congregation,  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  heresy, 
fled  from  the  polluted  house  to  a  separate  society ; 
but  where  no  opposition  was  made,  and  all  remained 
without  a  murmur  in  the  original  place.  In  numerous 
instances,  the  preacher,  full  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent, sought  by  hiding  the  monster  from  their  view, 
to  draw  them  over  by  stealth  to  the  new  theology, 
and  unveiled  his  sentiments  only  as  the  people 
were  able  to  bear  them  without  a  frown.  Though,  at 
last,  his  wishes  were  crowned  with  success,  yet  the 
decay  began,  and  gradually  consumed  the  growth, 
the  strength,  and  the  life  of  the  society,  till  a  large 
congregation  was  reduced  to  a  handfuL  Where 
socinianism  found  an  entrance,  its  operations  were 
quicker  than  those  of  the  ariaa  creed,  and  more 
effectual ;  flourishing  societies  were  reduced  to  a 
few  families,  which  being  animated  with  zeal  for  the 
new  opinions,  or  indifferent  about  any,  chose  to  con^ 
tinue  to  support  the  modes  of  worship  to  which,  from 
educafion  or  use,  they  were  attachc;d.  In  many 
pku^es,  socinianism  was  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
and  consigned  what  had  been  formerly  the  house  of 
prayer  aikl  of  fhe  assemblies  of  the  saints,  an  undis* 
turbed  abode  to  the  spiders  and  the  bats. 

To  such  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  history  of 
dissenters  during  this  period,  the  statement  may 
appear  to  stand  in  need  of  the  strongest  proofs  to  sup- 
port its  reality.  These  are  furnished  in  abundance 
by  men  of  that  time,  some  of  whom  had  embraced  the 
new  theology.  In  1730,  Strickland  Gough,  a  young 
dissenting  minister,  whose  sentiments  in  religion^ 
vvl^iever  they  might  be,  were  certaialy  far  remotp 
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from  Calvinism,  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled, "art 
Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Decay  of  the  Dissent- 
ing Interest."     Bitterly  he  complains  of  the  declining 
state  of  the  congregations  with  which  he  was  doa  — 
nected,  and  forebodes  their   utter  ruin.     "  Thougti 
every  one  is  sejfisible  it  gradually  declines,  yet  no  on 
has  endeavoured  to  recover  it.  I  believe  this  is  owin 
to  our  disagreement  as  to  the  causes  of  its  decay    ^ 
and  unless  the  causes  are  found  out,  a  remedy  cam  — ■ 
not  possibly  be  applied,  but  it  must  continue  coa  — 
«umingtill  it  is  quite  worn  out  and  spent"'^ 

Instead  of  that  reformation  among  the  presbyte— 
rians,  for  which  Mr.  Gough  so  strenuously  plead 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  their  affairs  proceede 
in  the  same  course,  for  sixteen  years  afterwards 
second  mourner  appears,  and  with  the  same  com 
plaints.     The  decay  of  the  dissenting  congregations  i 
as  loudly  bewailed  by  Nathaniel  Neal,  son  of  there 
spectable  historian  of  the  puritans.     His  sentiment 
and  connections  were  of  the  modern  kind.     He  per 
ceived    the   congregations  which    had   adopted  hi 
creed  gradually  declining  ;  and  in  1746,  in  the  bitter 
ness  of  his  soul,   he  wrote  "  a  free  and  serious  Re 
nioiJstrait<*e  to  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers,  o 
occasion  of  the  decay  of  Religion  ;  with  some  Obser 
vations  on  the  Ordination  of  Youth  for  the  Ministry.' 
The  state  of  things  among  them  he  describes  in  th 
following  terms  :  *^  The  little  success  you  have  me 
with  of  late,  has  been  a  subject  of  general  corhplain 
ainohu^  us  of  the  laity.     For   it  cannot  fail  being  a 
grievous  and  distressing  consideration  to  every  piou 
and  thoughtful  Christian  who  frequents  our  publr 
assemblies,  to  observe  how  indifferently  most  of  the 

»  Pa<>e  3. 
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^  atteDded ;  bow  cold  and  formal  the  worship  is  of 

many,  who  dare  not  or  choose-  not  to  be  absent ;  and 

what  little  hope  remains  that  the  rising  generation 

should  fill  the  seats  that  their  fathers  have  left,  or 

are    soon  likely  to  leave  vacant"/'     "  And  the  point 

I  would  submit  to  your  consideration  is,  whether  the 

pu  t>lic  prayers  and  instructions  of  our  religious  assem- 

hJi^s  have  been  of  late  conducted  in  s^uch  a  manner, 

^    to  have  had  no  influence  in  abating,  or  their  due 

infl  tience  in  promoting  the  constancy  and  zeal  where- 

wi  til  they  were  wont  to  be  attended^.''     Mr.  Neal's 

counsels  are  good  so  far  as  they  go,  but  he  unhappily 

overlooks  the  chief  source  of  the  evil. 

-A  third  testimony  to  the  same  painful  state  of 
things,  is  borne  by  Job  Orton,  minister  at  Shrews- 
bti.iTy.  jLj.ke  the  two  former,  his  chief  intercourse  was 
aar^ong  the  presbyterians,  and  those  of  them  who  were 
th^  friends  of  the  new  theology;  and  it  is  evident  from 
hi  s  own  account  that  the  arians  were  at  least  as  consre- 
ni  a]  to  him  as  the  calvinists.  In  his  ''  Letters  to  Dis- 
ss 1:1  ting  Ministers,'Mately  published,  his  complaints  of 
tl:^^  decay  of  their  congregations  are  loud  and  frequent. 
(^t^  the  three,  he  alone  appears  to  have  understood  the 
c^use  ;  and  wherever  this  decay  is  mentioned,  he 
^scifibes  it  to  the  departure  of  the  ministers  from  the 
P*"i  uciples  of  the  Gospel^     A  testimony  from  such  g 

^  Page^.  "^  PagS7. 

**  When  yott  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  observing  more 
^^  'the  state  of  religion  in  our,  congregations,  you  will  find  what  I 
hiive  long  sipce  found  (and  every  year  that  I  liveincreases  my  convic*? 
.  tion  of  it),  that  when  ministers  entertain  their  people  with  lively  and 
P^'^tty  things,  confine  themselves  to  general  harangues,  insist  princi- 
pal ly  on  inoral  duties,  without  enforcing  them  warmly  and  affec-.- 
tionately  by  evangelical  motives ;  while  they  neglect  the  peculiars 
P*  tl)e  Gospel;  never .pT  seldom  display  the  grace  of  God,  and  ,the 

Vol.  jjj.  y 
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man  has  tenfold  weight.  So  sensible  was  Mr.  Orton  I  jqi 
that  the  decrease  of  the  dissenting  interest  was  chiefly  ||,|^ 
owing  to  the  principles  and  preaching  of  men  oft)ie|ii^ 
new  opinions,  that  he  expresses  his  astonishment  it  I  of 
the  decrease  of  an  orthodox  congregation  in  his  neigh*  I  (pj 
bourhood,  and  mentions  it  as  the  only  instance  of  the  ||f| , 
kind  that  he  ever  knew**.  |tiQ 

But  a  more  unexceptionable  judge  in  this  cause  iil^ 
Dr.  Doddridge,  whom  Mr.  Gough's  pamphlet  brought  \^ 


D 


love  of  Christ  in  our  redemption ;  the  necessity  of  regeneration  and 
aanctification  by  a'constaut  dependancc  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  I  ill 
for  assistance  and  streTi^^h  in  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  their  It^ 
congregations  are  in  a  wretched  state ;  some  are  dwindling  to  nothiiigi  1 1 
as  is  the  case  with  several  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  there  are  not 
now  as  many  scores  as  there  were  hundreds  in  their  meeting  placei 
fifty  years  ago.     But  where,  by  trUde  and  manufactures,  new  per-  1^ 
sons  come  to  the  place,  and  till  up  the  vacant  seats,  there  is  afotal  1^ 
deadness  spread  over  tlie  congregation.     They  run  in  tbe<<  couiM  \\] 
of  this  world,**  follow  every  fashionable  folly,  and  family  and  per- 
sonal godliness  seems  in  general  to  be  lost  amon<(  them.     There  is 
scarcely  any  appearance  of  life  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
which  demands  and  deserves  the  greatest. 

Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  I  never  knew  an  instance  where  a 
a  minister  was  a  pious,  serious  man,  whose  strain  was  evangelical 
and  affectionate,  but  his  congregation  kept  up,  though  death  and 
removals  liad  made  many  breaches  in  it.  And  in  general,  ministers 
of  this  latter  sort  have  had  more  respect  and  affection  from  their 
people  than  the  former.**    Orton's  Letters,  vol,  I.  p.  100,  101. 

"  Mr.  Cardale,  of  Evesham,  died  lately.  He  was  minister  there 
forty}  ears.  lie  wrote  some  things  in  favour  of  socinianism.  He 
had  about  forty  people  to  hear  him  at  last,  having  ruined  a  fine 
conoregation  by  his  very  learned,  critical,  and  dry  discourses,  and 
an  extreme  heaviness  in  the  pulpit,  and  an  almost  total  neglect  of 
pastoral  visits  and  private  instruction.*'  Orton's  Letters,  vol.  L 
p.  154. 

**  Clod  hys  removed  good  Mr.  Harrop,  of  Wem,  to  a  better 
world.  1  wisli  the  congregation  may  be  supplied  with  a  suitable 
minister;  but  they  are  leduced  to  avery  low  state  by  the  incursions 
of  the  methodists  ^nd  other  disorderly  people.     It  is,  I  think,  the 
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into  court,,  and  who  confirms  the  ; decision  given 
by  the  three  gentlemen  who  have  been  just  named. 
In  his  "  Free  Thoughts  on  the  most  probable  Means 
of  reviving  the  Dissenting  Interest/'  he  expresses  his 
firm  persuasion  that  the  preaching  of  evangelical  doc- 
trines in  a  plain,  spiritual,  experimental,  and  affec^ 
tionate  way,  is  the  only  thing  which  can  preserve  a 
^congregation  from  decay,  and  revive  it  when  it  is 
decayed.  So  much  did  the  existence  of  dissenters  in 
his  view,  depend  on  this  one  thing,  that  he  expresses 
his  sentiments  in  the  followipg  terms.  "  Such  is  the 
taste  of  the  generality  of  the  dissenters  ;  a  taste  which 
I  apprehend  they  will  still  retain,  whatever  attempts 
may  he  made  to  alter  it.  And  I  just  take  the  liberty 
to  say,  that  I  conceive  this  turn  of  thought  in  our 
people  to  be  the  great  support  of  our  interest,  and  not 
the  little  scruples  which  you  hint  at,  nor  even  those 
rational  and  generous  principles  of  liberty  which  you 
so  clearly  propose,  and  so  strenuously  assert.  And  I 
cannot  but  believe,  if  the  established  clergy  and  the 
dissenting  ministers  in  general,  were  mutually  to  ex- 
change their  strain  of  preaching,  and  their  manner  of 
living  but  for  one  year,  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  our 
cause,  even  though  there  should  be  no  alteration  in 
the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
England.  However  you  might  fare  at  London,  or  in 
some  very  singular  cas^s  elsewhere,  I  can  hardly 
imagine  that  there  would  be  dissenters  enough  left  in 
some  considerable  counties,  to  fill  one  of  our  largest 
meeting  places.^^  ^'  We  have  then  advanced  thus 
far,  that  he,  who  would  be  generally  agreeable  to  dis- 

piily  instance  I  have  known  of  a  serious,  active,  laborious,  and  truly 
jevangelical  preacher  and  pastor,  who  has  seen  his  qpngr^^tiou 
•linking  und.er  him.    Orton's  Letters,  vol.  II.  p.  27, 
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senters,  must  be  an  evangelical,  an  experimental,  a 
plain,  and  an  aJQFectionate  preacher/^^ 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinions  of  these  men,  it 
was  observed  that  the  decrease  was  in  those  parts  of 
the  country,  where  arianism  prevailed.  Devonshire 
and  its  neighbourhood  were  deepfy  infected.  Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire,  and  Warwickshire  drank  large 
draughts  of  the  intoxicating  cup.  The  general  effect 
was  a  stop  to  farther  increase.  In  some  congregations 
the  decay  was  immediate;  in  others,  the  society 
became  like  a  building  in  which  the  mortar  had  lost 
its  principle  of  cohesion,  and  mouldered  away.  For 
a  time  it  was  as  large  as  before,  but  its  strength  was 
gone ;  gradually  one  stone  fell  off  after  another,  and 
every  succeeding  winter  levelled  a  portion  of  it  with 
the  ground.  In  this  way,  many  flourishing  societies 
were  destroyed. 

Between  1720  and  1730,  the  dissenters  sustained  a 
loss  in  numbers  from  another  quarter.  A  list  is  men- 
tioned of  nearly  thirty  of  their  ministers,  who,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years,  forsook  their  communion,  and 
took  orders  in  the  church  of  England'.  Most  of  them 
were  young  men,  and  nearly  all  of  the  presbyterian 
denomination.  Several  of  them  were  sons  of  ministers. 
In  the  catalogue  stands  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Strick- 
land Gough,  the  writer  "of "  the  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  the  Decay  of  the  Dissenting  Interest.^'  The 

'  Doddridge's  Tracts,  vol.  11.  p.  277^  278. 

•  Arpong  the  names  are  found  the  foNowipg;  Mr.  John  Hardy ^f 
Nottingham,  Mr.  Biscoe  of  Newin^on  Green,  Messrs.  Seagre, 
Hasset,  Stander  of  Newbury,  the  two  Jacombs,  Bellamy,  two 
Billios,  Horsley,  Johnson,  Hay,  Maddox,  Naylor,  Myouet,  Quinsey, 
JSenjamm  Owen,  Orre,  Harrison,  Richards^  Winter,  lomfmr 
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first  and  great  reason,  and  which  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  his  pamphlet,  is  their  ignorance  of  their  prin* 
ciples,  which  he  states  with  considerable  energy,  and 
at  the  same  time,  exposes  the  enbrmous  faults  of  the 
established  church,  whose  terms  of  admission  are  so 
opposite  to  truth  and  liberty,  that  they  cannot  be 
viewed  but  with  abhorrence.  But  within  a  year  after 
he  wrote  his  book,  he  subscribed  with  his  hand  to 
those  forbidding  terms  which  he  had  reprobated  with 
so  much  severity. 

By  their  former  friends  it  was  remarked,  that  most  of  ^ 
these  young  ministers  loudly  complained  of  a  spirit  of 
imposition  among  the  dissenters,  which  had  arisen 
from  the  SalterVhall  controversy,  and  inveighed  bit- 
terly against  the  spiritual  tyranny  exerted  over  the 
consciences  of  ministers,  in  requiring  to  know  their 
faith  in  certain  doctrines ;  and  they  heavily  com- 
plained of  it  as  a  great  discouragement  in  the  exercise 
of  free  inquiry.  A  fair  specimen  of  this  complaint 
may  be  seen  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Gough's 
pamphlet. 

Persons  ignorant  of  mankind  would  say,  "  these 
men   are  to  be  depended  on  as  champions  for  the 
dissent,  as  long  as  they  draw  the  breath  of  life.'*     But 
an  adept  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  will  feel 
no  surprise  at  their  tergiversation.     They  were  high 
spirited  youths,  of  a  warm   imagination,  of  ardent 
passions,  an  abundant  share  of  pride,  and  little  prin- 
ciple.  When  they  had  emptied  their  quiver  of  all  the 
shafts  of  libferty  and  fre^  inquiry,  they  coolly  went 
over  to  the  other  side.     It  is  an  edifying  sight.   Those 
ministers  who  strained  at  the  gnats  of  the  dissenters, 
swallowed   the  camels  of  the  church.     Those  who 
spurned  at  the  idea  of  declaiing  their  belief  of  one 
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article  of  faith,  and  turned  away  with  indignation  from 
the  antichristian  requisition,  subscribe  thirty-nioe 
articles,  and  profess  their  unfeigned  assent  and  con- 
sent to  the  whole  contents  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  to  boot. 

During  this  period,  the  church  was  unhappily  the 
receptacle  of  the  refuse  of  the  dissenting  ministry. 
When  any  of  tliem  became  lazy,  or  proud,  or  vici- 
ous, and  thus  forfeited  the  affections  and  support 
of  their  flock,  if  they  had  but  a  smattering  of  learning 
they  found  it  not  difficult  to  obtain  a  place  among  the 
clergy  of  the  establishment.    Some  instances  there  are 
of  dissenting  ministers  that  conformed,  who  would 
have  been  an  honour  to  any  community;  but  if  all  the 
names  were  written  down,  they  might  be  contained  in 
a  nut-shell.     The  examples  are  rare,  in  which  it  may 
iiot  truly  be  said, ''  that  the  loss  of  them  is  a  gain  to 
the  dissenters,  and  the  gain  of  them  a  loss  to  the 
church'.^* 

*  Dr.  Calamy  makes  the  following  reflection  on  the  conduct  of 
these  ministers.  **  It  was  much  taken  notice  of^  that  most  of 
those  who  conformed  about  this  time,  complained  bitterly  of  a 
spirit  of  imposition  which  was  working  among  dissenters,  and 
inveighed  against  it  with  freedom  as  a  hardship  and  discouragement, 
should  throw  themselves  into  a  church  and  legal  establishment 
that  was  strict  for  full  subscription,  and  left  no  room  for  the  least 
alteration  and  abatement  to  such  as  were  scrupulous  and  tender- 
spirited.  This  was,  by  many,  apprehended  to  have  an  odd  aspect, 
and  not  to  be  very  consistent." 

The  writer  of  the  London  manuscript  speaks  his  sentiments 
with  greater  boldness  and  freedom.  "  As  to  those  ministers  who 
appeared  against  what  they  called  imposition  in  the  Salter's-hall 
controversy,  that  is  against  declaring  tlieir  faith  as  to  one  article  of 
Christianity  only  (though  never  oflcred  as  a  term  of  communion,  or 
of  exercising  the  ministerial  office),  and  strenuously  defended  the 
right  of  piivate  judgment ;  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
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Instead  of  lamenting  the  departure  of  such  men, 
^l[ie  only  subject  of  lamentation  is,  that  they  ever  had 
^  place  in  the  dissenting  ministry,  or  that  they  did 
Knot  carry  along  with  them  fourscore  or  a  hundred 
■more  of  the  same  spirit  and  sentiments  with  them*- 
Eelves.  It  had  been  a  glorious  riddance,  as  it  would 
■lave  delivered  the  nonconformists'  communion  from 
snen  who,  instead  of  being  a  blessing  to  a  congregation, 
"Were  a  curse. 

By  the  author  of  the  London  manuscript,  a  very 
particular  account  is  given  of  the  number  and  state  of 

the  cause  of  nonconformity  would  have  received  from  them  con- 
siderable encouragement,  especially  that  they  themselves,  by  their 
own  example  and  practice,  ^ould  have  kept  steady  to  it ;  but  it 
proved  the  reverse;  for  of  those  nonsubscribing  gentlemen,  and 
such  as  had  imbibed  their  principles,  there  have  at  least  twenty 
persons,  who  called  themselves  dissenting  ministers,  conformed  to 
the  church  of  England  since  1718  ;  and  if  the  laity  had  travelled 
the  same  road  in  an  equal  proportion,  that  ii^tertet  would  have 
I'eceived  a  greater  shock.     And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
those  gentlemen,  who  could  not  digest  an  article  of  faith,  are 
On  a  sudden  so  enlightened,  as  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  their  duty 
lo  subscribe  thirty-nine,  while  those  ministers,  that  could  honestly 
Subscribe  an  article,  have,  to  a  man,  kept  steady  to  the  dissenting 
interest,  and  have  been  instrumental  in  supporting  it  with  honour. 
It  is  evidently  manifest,  that  if  ever  the  dissenting  interest,  and 
with  it  the  power  of  godliness  is  preserved,  the  old  protestant  doc- 
t:rines  must  be  maintained,  and  steadily  adhered  to ;  for  wherever 
"the  contrary  are  given  into,  so  far  they  are  both  in  the  way  to 
destruction.'* 

An  extract  from  one  of  bishop  Warburton's  letters  to  bishop 
llurd,  will  form  a  proper  close  to  this  note,  as  it  shews  his  opiniou 
of  many  of  those  who  came  to  him  for  ordination.  **  It  goes  against 
my  stomach,  not  to  say  my  conscience,  to  furnish  our  dear  mother 
church  with  such  a  household  as  are  always  ready  to  obey  her  call. 
But  we  will  have  a  public  invitation,  though  you,  like  the  steward  in 
the  Gospel,  will  be  forced  to  search  the  bye  lanes  and  highways  for 
the  lame  and  the  blind  to  partake  of  the  entertainment."     P.  378. 
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the  dissenting  congregations  in  the  metropolis,  id  a 
comparative  view  of  them,  in  1695  and  1730.     In 
1695,  the  nuinber  of  meeting  houses  occupied  by  the 
presbyterians  and  independents  was  fifty-seven,  and 
of  congregations,  sixty;   because  six   congregations 
were  accommodated  in  three  meeting  bouses.     In 
1730,  the  number  of  meetinghouses  was  fifty-eight. 
Of  these,  twenty-eight  were  in  the  same  state  as  in 
1695;  and  the  rest  were  enlarged  or  rebuilt  in  a  more 
spacious  manner,  so  that  they  could  contain  four 
thousand  hearers  more  than  in  1695.     As  to  the  state 
of  the  congregatio'ns,  fourteen  had  increased,  fiftfeen^^ 
had  declined,  and  twenty  had  reniained  nearly  in  ther- 
same  state.     Twelve  had  been  dissolved  ;    and  ten 
new  ones  had  been  formed.     The  final  estimate  is 
that  the  number  of  dissenters  was  at  least  as  great,  iF 
not  greater,  in  1730  than  in  1695 ;  but  as  he  thinks 
that  London,  during  that  time,  had   increased   one 
sixth  part  in  its  inhabitants,  there  was  a  decrease  in 
proportion  to  the  sum  of  the  whole  population.   Two 
reasons  he  assigns  for  this  decrease.     The  first  was  the 
influence  of  the  test  act  among  the  superior  classes. 
The  second  and  principal  one  was  the  growth  of  error, 
arminianism  having  crept  in,  which,  he  says,  leads  to 
arianism  and  socinianism. 

If  from  the  representation  which  has  been  given,  it 
should  be  supposed  that  the  cause  of  dissent  was 
losing  ground,  the  inference  will  not  be  just.  In  many 
parts  of  England,  arianism  could  not  find  an  entrance. 
It  was  like  the  hurricane  of  southern  regions,  which 
runs  in  streaks,  carrying  desolation  in  a  line;  but 
leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  country  uninjured. 
There  was  a  great  multitude  of  flourishing  congrega- 
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tions  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  which  were  in- 
creasing with  a  steady  progress.  This  was  so  remark- 
ably the  case  in  Northamptonshire  and  the  neighbour- 
ing counties,  that  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  his  answer  to 
Mr.  Gough,  describes  the  state  of  nonconformity 
there,  in  the  following  terms.  "  I  know  that  in  many 
of  the  congregations  the  number  of  dissenters  is 
greatly  increased  within  these  twenty  years ;  and  the 
interest  continues  so  to  flourish,  that  I  am  confident 
some  of  our  honest  people,  who  converse  only  in  tbeir 
>wn  neighbourhood,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  of"  an 
Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  its  Dec^y." 

A  list  of  the  dissenting  congregations  by  Daniel 
N^eal,  in  1715  and  1716,  enabled  us  to  give  a  statement 
>f  their  number  at  the  death  of  queen  Anne.  The 
Host  ace ul'ate  account  which  can  now  be  obtained  of 
tern  at  the  accession  of  George  the  third,  is  from 
'  more  particuls^r  catalogue  drawn  up  by  Josiah 
f'hompson,  a  miuister  of  the  baptist  denomination,  in 
y*72.  Though  it  was  made  twelve  years  after  the 
lose  of  this  period,  on  considering  all  the  circum- 
tances,  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  it  contains 
Nearly  the  number  of  the  dissenting  congregations 
^  1760.  Mr.  Thompson's  statement  contains  the 
ia.ine  of  every  town  and  village  where  a  congregation 
net;  but  as  it  would  occupy  too  much  room  to  give  it 
n  detail,  it  must  therefore  suffice  again  to  specify  the 
esult  of  his  inquiries,  by  marking  down  the  number 
n  each  county. 

The  first  column  expresses  the  whole  number,  the  second  those 
^  them  which  were  baptists. 
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Bedfordshire 

19 

17 

Bro*.  forw"".   , 

569  2 

Berkshire 

14 

5    ' 

Lincolnshire 

23 

Buckinghamsh. 

25 

14 

Middlesex 

73 

Cambridgeshire 

23 

8 

Norfolk 

21 

Cheshire 

24 

3 

Northamptonsli 

.39 

Cornwal 

6 

2 

Northumberland  40 

Cumberland 

17 

4 

Nottinghamshire  17 

Derbyshire 

33 

8 

Oxfordshire 

11 

Devonshire 

57 

13 

Rutlandshire 

5 

Dorsetshire 

34 

2 

Shropshire 

11 

Durham 

14 

2 

Somersetshire 

53 

Essex 

49 

15 

Staffordshire 

14 

Gloucestershire  46 

24 

Suffolk 

32 

Hampshire 

29 

9 

Surry 

12   , 

Herefordshire 

9 

3 

Sussex 

20 

Hertfordshire 

18 

9 

Warwickshire 

24 

Huntingdonsh, 

12 

7 

Westmoreland 

3 

Kent 

46 

30 

Wiltshire 

40 

Lancashire 

66 

17 

Worcestershire 

18 

Leicestershire 

3S 

22 

Yorlcshire 

67 

Carr,  forw**. 

569  214 

1092  £ 

SOUTH    WALES. 

NORTH    WALES. 

Brecknockshire 

13 

4 

Bro',  forw"'. 

141 

Cardiganshif-e 

18 

4 

Anglesey 

1 

Carmarthenshire  40 

12 

Carnarvon 

1 

Glamorganshire 

!  24 

6 

Denbighshire 

5 

Pembrokeshire 

16 

10 

Flintshire 

1 

Radnorshire 

9 

4 

Merionethshire 

4 

Monmouthshire  21 

14 

Montgouierysh 

•  •  7 

Carr.  forw**. 

141 

54 

160 

England            1092  i 

•Total        1252  4 
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During  this  period,  the  denominations  were  gradu- 

^\y  changing  places  in  the  §cale  of  numbers.     Pres- 

y  liyterian  superiority,  which,  at  the  beginning  was  so 

greatly  pre-eminent,  existed  now  no  more.     Such  was 

the  eflfect  of  error  and  indifference,  and  of  the  manner 

of  preaching  and  living  which  they  introduced. 

The  increase  of  the  independents  was  considerable^ 
They  continued  stedfastly  attached  to  those  doctrines 
of  religion  which  were  held  by  the  fathers  of  noncon- 
formity.     Of  an    independent   church  falling  into 
arianism,  perhaps  an  instance  cannot  be  found:  if  at 
any  time,  a  minister,  or  a  member  swerved  from  the 
truth,  he  usually  sought  refuge  among  the  presby- 
terians.     In  consequence  of  this,  their  congregations, 
wndefiled  by  the  errors  of  the  times,  felt  nothing  of 
their  desolating  influence,  but  in  most  places,  kept 
^pj   or  increased  their  numbers.     The  Salterns-hall 
^^ntroversy  was  favourable  to  their  cause;  for  many 
^f  the  presbyterians,  disgusted  with  their  own  minis- 
ters for  espousing  the  party  of  the  nonsubscribers,  and 
suspecting  the  soundness  of  their  faith,  forsook  their 
cc^rnmunion,  and  joined  the  congregational  churches. 
In  the  progress  of  the  period,  a   new  source  of 
increase  was  opened  to  this  denomination.     When  the 
old  race  of  good  presbyterian  ministers  was  removed 
by  death,  in  many  places  young  men  of  different  sen- 
timents and  spirit  were  appointed  their  successoi's. 
Those  persons,  who  relished  the  doctrine  of  their 
predecessors,  unable  to  continue  under  their  un^c- 
^*Gptable  ministry,  separated  and  formed   congrega- 
tions of  their  own,  which  usually  assumed  the  inde- 
pendent forms.Though  these  congregations  were  small 
^^  first,  they  gradually  increased  by  additions  from 
^he  world,  and  from  the  original  hive,  till  they  at  last 
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became  more  numerous  than  those  from  which  thejr 
derived  their  existence. 

During  the  course  of  this  period,  not  a  few  of  the 
presbyterian  congregations  adopted  the  independent 
discipline,  and  joined  that  body.  Where  the  orthodox 
doctrine  retained  its  full  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  on  the  decease  or  removal  of  their  minister, 
though  presby terians,  they  had  recourse  to  the  acade* 
mies  of  the  independents,  being  certain-of  finding  their 
students  sound  in  the  faith.     The  introduction  of 
a  minister  of  that  denomination  was  followed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  independent  discipline.  The  churches 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  writers  of  this  history, 
furnish  examples  of  such  a  change,  which  t^ok  place 
also  in  other  congregations  in  Hampshire.     The  ope- 
ration  of  this  cause  has  continued  till  the  present 
time,  and  under  the  third  period  has  increased  in 
every  part  of  England. 

As  the  two  divisions  of  baptists  differed  from  each 
other  in  religious  sentiments,  they  were  dissimilar  in 
their  outward  condition.     Arminianism,  among  the 
dissenters  has,  in  general,  been  a  cold,  dry  and  lifeless 
system,  and  its  effects  upon  the  heart  have  been  com- 
monly weak  and  spiritless.  With  the  general  baptists, 
who  avowed  it  to  be  their  creed,  this  was  remarkably  • 
the  effect,  and  their  congregations  did  not  increase. 
Besides,  from  facts  too  stubborn  to  be  bent,  and  too 
numerous  to  be  contradicted,  arminianism  has  been 
amohi;  them  the  common  road  to  arianism  and  soci- 
nianism.   Their  ministers  and  congregations  were  the 
first  who  openly  professed  these  opinions;  and  their 
societies  felt  the  decay  which  these  opinions  have 
uniformly  produced. 
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Among  the  particular  baptists  we  are  presented 

with  a  very  different  aspect  of  affairs.     They  were  all 

calvinists,  but  from  the  want  of  an  education  for  the 

ministry,  many  of  them  were  not  very  judicious  ;  and 

some  of  them  abused   the  doctrine.     An  ignorant 

arminiaa  preacher  blunders  through  his  system  in  a 

tolerable  manner,  but  ignorance  in  a  calvinist  makes 

dreadful  work.     On  the  whole,  the  orthodox  doctrine 

prevailed  among    the    particular    baptists;    &nd    its 

influence  appeared  in  the  increase  of  many  of  their 

congregations,  and  in  the  establishment  of  new  onea 

in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

On  the  rank  or  station  of  those  who  composed  the 
^body-  of  dissenters,  what  was  said  under  the  former 
period  may  almost  suffice.    If  a  nobleman  or  two  still 
worshipped  with  them,  it  was  the  utmost  of  which 
they  could  boast.     A  few  baronets  remained.  Some 
of  the  gentry   were  not    ashamed  of    patronising 
the  cause.     Jn  the  army  and  navy,  there  were  officers 
who  lived  in  their  communion.     But  the  strength  of 
their  body  was  found  among  the  active  classes   in 
society.     They  could  name   many  of  the  first  mer- 
chants in  England  among  their  ste^fast  friends.  Fron> 
a  considerable  number  of  the  manufacturers,  they 
received  the  most  zealous  support.    'Tradesmen  of 
every  class  formed  their  principal  strength  in  every 
part  of  England.     In  many  counties,  a  large  body  of 
farmers  were  attached  to  their  principles.   Mechanics 
<^f  all  descriptions  composed  a  large  portion  of  their 
congregations  in  towns,  and  labourers  in  husbandry 
^^  country  villages.     From  this  enumeration  it  will 
^^  seen  that  the  dissenters  consisted  chiefly  of  those 
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classes  of  people  which  are  the  bones,  and  muscles, 
and  sinews  of  civil  society. 

Of  the  increase  of  wealth  in  the  country  during 
this  period,  the  dissenters  had  their  proportion,  and 
from  their  frugal  habits  probably  more.     Perhaps  the 
baptists,  where  congregations  at  first  were  generally 
of  the  poorer  classes,  rose  in   their  circumstances 
more   perceptibly   than  either  the  presbyterians  or 
independents.  The  quakers  were  increasing  consider- 
ably in  wealth.     Of  the  poorer  classes  in  thecommu* 
nity,  the  societies  of  the  Wesleyan  methodists  were 
chiefly  composed :  and  th^  mass  of  Mr.  WhitefieWV 
followers  was  of  the  same  order.     In  both  there  were 
persons  of  property,  but,  perhaps,  more  among  the 
latter  than  the  former  :  the  Foundery  could  not  boast  §k 
of  a  peer  or  a  peeress  in  the  list  of  its  devotees,  [)U( 
f  he  Tabernacle  could  of  both. 
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SECTION  II. 

I 

BOURS   OF    MINISTERS    AND    THEIR  SUPPORT. 

the  kingdoms  of  this  world  it  has  been  deemed 
ssary  to  establish  offices ;  the  possessors  of  which 
lid  enjoy  otium  cum  dignitate  (dignified  leisure), 
reward  of  merit,  and  an  ornament  to  the  throne, 
an  office  of  honour  and  ease  does  not  exist  in 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.     He  is  too  great  to 
I  splendid  attendants  to  add  to  his  dignity;  his 
ness  is  too  important  to  allow  any  one  of  his 
ants  to  live  in  idleness,  who  is  able  to  work  ;  and 
'ewards  consist  not  of  worldly  glory  and  repo?e, 
of  a  crown  of  eternal  blessedness  in  heaven  after 
p  labours  shall  have  ceased  at  death, 
abour  is  the  delight  as  well  as  the  duty  of  Christ^$ 
iful  servants,  as  long  as  mind  and  body  are  ca- 
e  of  exertion.     Cessation   from  labour,  though 
>mpanied  with  every  outward  comfort,  is  a  state 
he  most  painful  mortification,  and  the  severest 
rcise  of  self-denial.     The  Lord  himself  was  a  man 
icessant  labour,  from  the  day  he  entered  on  his 
istry  till  the  hour  when  be  expired  on  the  cross. 
:  apostles  inherited  their  Master's  spirit,  and  per^ 
;red  in  active  service  all  their  days.     These  are 
patterns  whom  a  minister  is  called  to  imitate  ; 
in  proportion  as  he  has  imbibed   the  spirit  of 
office,  he  will,  by  labouring  in  season  and  out 
eason,  be  a  follower  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
through  age  or  premature  infirmities,   he  fefels 
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himself  unable  to  perforin  the  various  duties  of  the 
ministry,  however  amply  he  may  be  provided  with 
outward  accommodations,  to  be  laid  aside  from  his 
beloved  work  is  the  most  severe  trial  of  patience 
which  he  could  be  called  to  endure. 

The  spirit  of  the  nonconformist  ministers,  who 
would  not  refrain  from  labour,  though  they  knew 
that  bonds  and  imprisonments  awaited  them,  is  a 
lovely  imitation  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lord. 
Their  successors,  who  filled  up  the  first^  period  of 
this  history,  did  not  degenerate  from  their  principles 
and  conduct,  and  were  certainly  the  most  laborious 
ministers  in  England. 

Of  those  in  the  second  period  that  adhered  to  the 
same  doctrine^  and  they  were  by  much  the  majority 
of  the  dissenting  ministers,  a  large  number  continued 
to  walk  in  the  same  steps.  Two  services  on  the 
Lord's  day  constituted  the  ordinary  measure  of  pub- 
lic duty.  But  as  each  service  lasted  two  hours  at 
least,  and  singing  did  not  occupy  so  much  time  as  it 
does  now,  the  labour  of  the  minister  was  fully  as 
great  as  in  the  three  services  of  the  present  day.-  If 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  judicious 
men,  who  can  remember  the  second  period,  and  who 
were  then  themselves  the  disciples  of  Christ,  the 
prayers  and  sermons,  though  longer  than  modern  pa- 
tience could  bear,  were  much  more  edifying  than 
those  of  the  present  age.  In  their  prayers  they  used 
to  enter  more  particularly  into  the  cases  of  their 
hearers,  and  to  plead  the  promises  of  God  with  great 
fulness  and  fervency,  a  practice  which  the  briefer 
s^upplications  of  their  successors  will  not  now  allow 
them  leisure  to  do.  Their  sermons  were  also  ex- 
ceedingly edifying,  for  they  gave  a  clear  and  compter 
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hensive  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gosj^l ;  andlhey 
confirmed  every  thing  by  proofs  from  the  sacred 
Scripture,  which  the  more  attentive  hearers  were 
accustomed  to  mark  down,  and  afterwards  to  read  and 
examine  carefully  at  home. 

By  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers,  much  pains 
was  still  taken  in  the  composition  of  their  discourses, 
if  not  to  attain  elegance  of  style,  at  least  to  collect 
important  thoughts.  Too  many  of  the  independents 
lagged  behind  their  own  age,  and  discovered  a  strong 
partiality  for  the  phraseology  which  had  beeii  in 
vogue  about  fourscore  years  before.  Some  of  them, 
however,  appeared  with  respectability  among  contem- 
porary writers.  By  the  presbyterians  in  general,  more 
attention  was  paid  to  purity  and  elegance  of  style. 
The  well  educated  baptists  were  on  a  level  with  the 
independents;  but  there  were  many  illiterate  preachers 
in  this  denomination,  to  whom  the  science  of  com- 
position was  altogether  unknown. 

To  the  private  duties  of  their  office,  they  still  con- 
tinued to  attend  with  the  same  assiduity  as  before. 
Pastoral  visits  were  frequently  made.  The  afflicted 
were  considered  as  a  peculiar  charge :  and  the  cate- 
chising of  youth  was  a  general  practice  which  some 
attended  to  in  the  course  of  the  week  ;  while  others 
performed  it  in  public  at  the  intervals  of  worship  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  excited  considerable  attention  in 
the  older  members  of  the  congregation.  In  every 
branch  of  duty  they  bad  been  favoured  with  such 
excellent  patterns  in  their  predecessors,  that  it  was 
only  necessary  to  follow  their  steps,  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  do  from  their  early  years. 

Among  those  wiio  embraced  the  new  sentiments, 
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the  change  in  the  external  circumstances  of  worship 
was  only  gradual.  From  the  force  of  habit,  and  a 
desire  to  conceal  their  creed,  most  of  them,  for  a 
time,  proceeded  in  the  former  mode.  But  the  in- 
fluence was  felt  both  by  the  ministers  and  their  con- 
gregations ;  their  fervour  in.worship  decayed,  and  the 
length  of  the  service  was  gradually  curtailed.  The 
other  duties  of  a  minister  fell  by  little  and  little  into 
disuse.  Individual  instances  of  remarkable  diligence 
might  be  found  among  them ;  but  the  strictness  of 
pastoral  inspection,  which  had  prevailed  before,  was 
now  too  commonly  relaxed. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  period,  p)iblic  worship 
began  to  occupy  the  evening  of  the  LordVday.  In 
the  cities  and  great  towns,  some  services  of  this  kind 
had  always  existed.  But  evening  lectures  began  now 
to  be  introduced  by  the  more  zealous  ministers  in 
the  country  ;  and  they  continued  to  increase  till 
they  have  become  almost  universal  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Multitudes  of  thoughtless  people,  who 
would  not  have  entered  a  meeting-house  at  another 
time,  were  attracted  by  curiosity  to  hear  the  Gospel 
})reached.  From  the  influence  of  divine  truth,  a  suc- 
cession of  converts  was  raised  up,  who  have  proved 
the  strength  and  ornament  of  the  dissenting  churches. 

Some  have  objected  to  evening  lectures,  as  inter- 
fering vyith  the  order  of  families,  and  impeding  the 
exercises  of  domestic  religion.  The  advocates  for 
the  practice  say,  that  prudent  masters  of  families  may 
so  arrange  domest^ic  duties,  as  to  be  performed  in  the 
intervals  of  public  worship,  and  not  to  clash  with  the 
evening  service  in  the  house  of  God.  All  will  allow 
that  one  half,  at   least,  of  the  congregation,  which 
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attehds  at  a  lecture,  would  not  have  spent  the  time  so 
profitably  a^  home,  and  that  they  have  been  to  thou- 
sands an  inconceivable  blessing.  The  general  adop- 
tion of  evening  lectures  was  most  probably  derived 
from  the  methodists. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  period,  it  became  the 
fiishion  among  the  dissenting  ministers,  to  read  their 
sermons.  On  the  continent,  both  among  catholics 
and  protestants,  the  practice  was  long  unknown.  It 
early  found  an  entrance  into  England,  and  became  the 
mode  among  those  who  wished  to  be  distinguished  ^ 
from  the  puritans.  Brief  outlines  of  the  sermon  were 
made  use  of  by  some  of  the  nonconformists  to  assist 
the  meinory ;  a  few  had  the  whole  placed  before  them, 
which  they  looked  at  occasionally ;  but  the  greater  i 
part  made  themselves  masters  of  their  subject^  and 
preached  without  notes.  By  degrees  reading  slipped 
into  general  use  with  those  who  wrote  their  discourses 
at  full  length,  not  only  among  the  presbyterians  but 
the  independents  too ;  and  there  were  few  of  the 
London  ministers  in  either  of  these  denominations 
who  did  not  pore  very  much  over  their  notes. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  -  period,  the  practice  was 
at  its  height.  Not  to  use  notes  was,  at  that  time 
accounted  methodistical ;  and  in  the  metropolis, 
reading  was  the  evidence  of  dissenting  regularity. 
But  there  was  always  a  body  of  men  in  the  country, 
and  some  in  London,  who  cultivated  a  freer  mode, 
and  when  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  their 
subject,  laid  up  the  ideas  in  order  in  their  mind,  and 
formed  the  language  at  the  moment  of  delivery. 

From  the  sermons  published  by  the  miDisters  of 
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this  period,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  taste  in 
preaching  among  the  dissenters.  The  discourses  of 
Grosvenor,  Harris,  and  Wright  present  a  specimen  of 
the  more  orthodox  presbyterians ;  those  of  Thomas 
Newman  and  Chandler,  of  such  as  were  somewhat  more 
remote  from  puritanism.  In  the  sermons  of  Watts, 
Doddridge,  Hurrion,  Guise,  and  Matthew  Clark, 
we  see  both  the  doctrines,  and  the  manner  of  stating 
them  which  prevailed  among  the  independents.  Fost^ 
and  Gale  have  left  examples  of  the  manner  of  preach- 
ing among  the  general  baptists:  while  Gill,  Brine, 
Joseph  Stennet,  and  Wilson  have  handed  down  to  us 
the  models  which  the  particular  baptists  preferred. 

From  these  specimens,  it  appears  that  in  simplicity 
of  method  there  was  a  great  improvement ;  and  in 
many  of  them,  the  language  was  considerably  more 
modern.  For  talents  and  literature,  they  could  vie 
with  nearly  all  who  had  entered  the  dissenting  minis- 
try after  the  revolution ;  but  in  some  oP  the  most 
substantial  excellencies  of  preaching,  they  yield, 
without  a  contest,  the  palm  of  victory  to  the  more 
eminent  nonconformists. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
peculiarity  in  the  worship  of  the  baptists  of  both 
denominations,  who,  in  the  first  period  of  their  exist- 
ence, refused  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  in  their  assem- 
blies, intirely  ceased.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
their  existence,  psalmody  was  generally  excluded  as 
a  human  ordinance.  But  some  congregations  having 
adopted  it  about  the  beginning  of  the  former  period, 
a  violent  controversy  was  excited".     The  assembly 

"  Mriisaac,  a  minister,  who  published  a  treatise  against  singiDgy 
ivith  an  appendix,  charges  the  practice  with  error,  apostasy,  huioan 
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of  the  particular  baptists  which  met  in  London  in 
1693,  took  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  without 
determining  any  thing  authoritatively,  recommended 
It  earnestly  to  the  controversialists  on  both  sides  to 
call  in  their  publications,  and  cease  from  their  dis- 
putes. Happily  greater  deference  was  paid  to  their 
judgment  than  is  common  in  such  cases ;  and  their 
recommendation  produced  a  cessation  from  strife. 
The  congregations  being  thus  left  to  their  own  calm 
reflections,  gradually  introduced  psalmody  into  their 
worship*.  For  a  long  time,  however,  in  many  of 
them  the  melody  of  psalms  and  hymns  could  not  be 
endured :  and  it  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  age,  that  the  praises  of  God  were  sung  in  every 
baptist  church^. 

tradition,  prelimited  forms,  mischievous  error,  carnal  forms,  carnal 
worship,  &c.  Crosby,  vol.  IV.  p.  300,  Had  Christianity  not  been 
a  religion  from  God,  the  folly  of  its  professors  woul4  long  ago  have 
plunged  it  into  utter  ruin. 

»  Crosby,  vol.  IV.  p.  266—271. 

y  The  method,  employed  by  Mr.  Keach  to  introduce  psalmody* 
into  his  congregation  is  worthy  of  record,  as  it  marks,  in  the  strong* 
est  colours,  the  inveteracy  of  opposition  in  some  of  the  flock,  and 
the  patience  and  moderation  of  their  pastor.  Being  convinced  that 
it  was  an  ordinance  of  Christ  for  the  edification  of  his  church,  he 
published  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  also  took  much  pains  to 
enlighten  their  minds  by  private  conversation.  The  first  step  to 
success,  was  the  permission  of  the  church  to  sing  a  hymn  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  service,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord^s  supper. 
After  stopping  here  for  six  years,  leave  was  obtained  to  extend  the 
psalmody  to  days  of  thanksgiving.  At  last,  after  fourteen  years  per- 
severance in  this  method,  by  a  regular  act  of  the  church  it  was  in  a 
solemn  manner  agreed  to  sing  the  praises  of  Gk>d  in  thefr  ordinary 
worship,  every  Iiord*8-day ;  ^ily  five  or  six  members  expressed  their 
dissent.  *<  This,"  says  the  historian,  <<  if  I  am  not  mistaken,*  was 
the  first  baptist  church  which  practised  this  holy  ordinance.*' 

Though  the  church  copsisted  of  some  hundred  members^  8o  fae 
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As  this  period  was  advancing  to  a  close,  a  change 
took  place  in  the  worship  of  some  among  the  presby- 
terians,  which  too  plainly  proved  them  to  be  men  of 
a  different  spirit  from  the  founders  of  the  dissent :  they 
grew  weary  of  extemporary  prayer,  and  sighed  for  a 
liturgy.  To  some  of  the  nonconformists,  a. ritual 
appeared  tolerable,  by  none  desirable.  These  modem 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  now  long  to  return  into 
Egypt  to  the  cucumbers  and  the  onions.  In  Lanca- 
shire especially,  the  subject  was  agitated  with  the 
greatest  eagerness,  while  it  had  its  individual  adhe- 
rents in  other  parts  of  the  country.  By  the  orthodox 
it  was  generally,  or  rather  universally  opposed;  it 
appeared  as  needless  a  thing  as  that  the  moon  should 
be  made  to  shine  in  the  day.time,  in  order  to  aid  the 
^un.    Its  warm  advocates  were  the  ministers  and  peo- 

wcre  they  and  Mr,  Keach  from  imposing  on  the  few  who  were  dis- 
satisfied, that  it  was  agreed  to  sing  when  the  prayer  after  the  sermon 
was  concluded,  that  those  who  could  not  conscientiously  join,  might 
go  away.  They  were  also  assured,  that  the  church  would  not  be 
offended  at  their  departure,  **  because  they  did  not  look  on  singing 
the  praises  of  God  as  an  essential  of  communion,  nor  for  the  being 
but  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  church." 

So  highly  offended,  however,  were  the  opponents  of  psalmody,  that 
they  forsook  his  communion ;  and  having  influenced  some  others  to 
unite  with  them,  they  formed  a  church  of  their  own,  in  the  worship  of 
which  the  singing  of  the  praises  of  God  did  not  compose  a  part.  In  this 
sour  and  dumb  way  they  persevered,  till,  on  the  death  of  their  pastor 
Edward  Wallin,  Mr.  Weston  was  chosen  his  successor,  who  would 
accept  their  invitation  only  on  condition  of  their  permitting  psalmody 
to  be  introduced  into  their  public  worship.  Whether  their  attachment 
to  him  was  more  potent  than  their  aversion  to  psalms  and  hymns; 
or  whether  they  were  now  become  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of 
neglecting  a  divine  ordinance,  from  >»hatever  cause  it  was,  they 
assented  to  his  proposal,  and  have  ever  since  tuned  their  voices  to 
songs  of  praise  like  other  Christian  congregations*  Crosby,  vol.  IV. 
p.  298—301, 
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pie  who  had  embraced  the  arian  and  socinian  systems^ 
especially  the  younger  men  who  filled  the  pulpits  in 
the  presbyterian  congregations.  To  that  denomination 
alone,  all  the  glory  of  wishing  for  a  liturgy,  was  con- 
fined. Neither  the  independents,  nor  the  particular 
baptists  ever  admitted  the  idea  into  their  minds.  It  ' 
was  the  gift  of  Pierce  and  Hallet  to  those  who  em- 
braced their  creed. 

After  a  season  of  anxious  expectation,  the  reformed 
liturgy  made  its  appearance  at  Liverpool,  in  1752.  * 
Natural  religion  was  the  substance  of  the  book :  of 
revealed  but  little  appeared  ;  and  the  love  of  Jesus, 
the  Saviour  of  sinners  and  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  was  rarely  mentioned,  and  could 
scarcely  obtain  an  ascription  of  gratitude  and  praise'. 

'  As  the  testimony  of  Job  Orton  is  usually  regarded  with  vene* 
ration,  by  those  dissenters  who  have  renounced  the  Calvinistic  creed, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  passage  of  his  letters  to 
dissenting  ministers,  in  confirmation  of  our  remark.  **  The  Liver- 
pool liturgy  is  finished.  My  chief  objections  against  it  is,  that  it 
is  scarcely  a  Christian  liturgy.  In  the  thanksgivings  mentibn  is 
made  of  Christ  as  a  preacher  and  an  example,  but  nothing  more. 
In  the  collects  his  name  is  hardly  introduced.  A  few  conclude 
**  through  Jesus  Christ,"  but  most  omit  it.  His  resurrection  is 
only  once  mentioned;  and  his  intercession  not  directly.  Not 
a  single  text  that  speaks  of  his  dying  for  sin,  or  acting  as  a 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King:.  The  Spirit  is  quite  banished  from  this 
liturgy.  I  question  whether  his  name  once  occurs,  or  whether  a 
person  who  was  to  judge  of  Christianity  only  by  this  liturgy  would 
know  that  there  was  a  Holy  Ghost.  The  people  are  taught  by  the 
minister's  address,  to  expect  forgiveness  upon  confession,  repent- 
ance, amendment,  forgiveness  of  others,  and  confidence  in  the 
divine  mercy,  but  not  a  word  of  Christ  or  faith  in  him ;  nor,  as  I 
remember,  any  act  of  the  mind  of  which  Christ  is  the  object, 
nor  any  motives  or  considerations  taken  from  the  Gospel.  Grieved 
I  am,  and  very  much  so,  to  see  such  an  almost  deistical  composi- 
tion."     Vol.  I.  p.  80,  81. 
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By  the  authors  of  this  remarkable  production  it  was 
loudly  proclaimed,  that  one  design  of  it  was  to  recon- 
cile the  members  of  the  church  of  England  to  the 
dissenting  worship.  But  the  pioOs  people  of  that 
communion,  who  derived  edification  and  comfort 
from  the  evangelical  and  devotional  strain  of  the 
common  prayer,  mu^t  have  found  themselves  in  Nova 
Zembia,  when  the  presbyterian  teacher  read  the  Li- 
verpool liturgy  with  his  frozen  lips,  and  must  have 
fled  with  shivering  and  horror  from  the  place. 

When  this  new  liturgy  was  ushered  into  the  world, 
it  was  eagerly  embraced  by  some,  who  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  laying  aside  extemporary  prayer, 
which  was  become  irksome  and  incongenial  to  their 
taste  and  feelings.  Where  such  ministers  had  been 
successful  in  their  attempts  to  mould  their  congrega- 
tion to  their  own  ideas,  it  was  silently  submitted  to, 
and  by  a  few  as  zealous  as  their  pastor  for  the  new 
sentiments,  cordially  welcomed  as  the  messenger  of 
heaven.  In  some  societies,  the  more  serious  part  vigo- 
rously opposed  its  introduction.  One  minister  who  was 
determined  to  use  it  without  the  people's  leave,  lost 
his  whole  congregation  :  they  went  over  to  the  me- 
thodists,  and  left  him  to  read  his  liturgy  to  the  walls. 
Another  having  tasted  the  sweetness  of  a  form  of 
prayer,  soon  afterwards  conformed. 

While  the  liturgy  was  disgraced  by  such  effects,  it 
met  with  a  strenuous  opposition  from  some  ministers 
who  had  lived  in  habits  of  friendship  with  its  admirers 
and  its  authors.  Mr.  Orton,  besides  his  severe  cen- 
sures on  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  the  liturgy, 
objected  to  the  very  principle  of  forms  of  prayer,  and 
stated  his  objections  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Seddon,  a  soci- 
pian  presbyterian  minister  of  Manchester,  who  was,  a3 
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may  naturally  be  supposed,  one  of  its  most  strenuous 
advocates*.     To  Mr.  Orton's  opposition  was  added 

*  The  substance  of  Mr.  Orton's  letter,  which  was  intended  to 
convey  bis  sentiments  on  liturgies  to  the  Lancashire  ministers,  u 
as  follows :  "  Reasons  for  free  (or  extemporary)  Prayer. 
The^r**  set  of  reasons  is  from  general  principles. 
1.  ^he  chief  end  of  prayer  is  to  improve  our  own  spirits,  by 
cherishing  a  sense  of  the  divine  presence  and  dependence  upon 
God,  exciting  reverence  and  love,  and  promoting  benevolent  affec- 
tions. This  is  best  done  when  the  thoughts  are  fixed,  and  the 
affections  warmly  engaged. 

"2.  The  arguments  urged  by  the  nonconformists  in  behalf  of 
free  prayer  have  never  been  satisfactorily  answered. 

'*  3.  It  is  reckoned  an  bonour  to  dissenting  ministers  that  they 
can  use  free  prayer,  which  the  generality  of  the  clergy  cannot  or 
will  not  use. 

"  4.  The  promise  of  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom.  viii. 
26.),  seems  to  include  his  assisting  us  both  in  matter  and  manner. 
Matt,  xviii.  20. 

"  5.  The  difficulties  attending  free  prayer  are  lessened,  if  pains  is 
taken  to  prepare  the  heart  by  greater  fervour  of  devotion. 

^*  Secondly.  Some  reasons,  from  a  regard  to  the  credit  and  useful- 
ness of  ministers,  influence  my  judgment  in  this  instance. 

^M.  I  apprehend  the  use  of  stated  forms  will  lessen  a  minister*! 
esteem  among  his  people. 

"  2.  The  use  of  forms  will  be  likely  to  lead  men  into  a  dry,  cold, 
abstract  way  of  praying. 

<*  3.  It  may  have  a  bad  influence  on  a  minister's  general  temper, 
and  lessen  his  ready  utterance  in  spiritual  things. 

*^  4.  It  will  be  likely  to  render  a  minister  less  tit  for  prayer  on  par- 
ticular occasions.  Bishop  Patrick  in  early  life  was  eminent  for  a 
devotional  spirit.  In  the  advance  of  life,  paying  a  visit  to  an  old 
friend  a  dissenter,  he  was  desired  to  pray  in  the  family.  He  seemed 
at  a  loss  for  expressions.  At  the  conclusion  he  said,  *  it  is  gone 
out  of  my  head.'  '  Ah,  sir  (said  the  master  of  the  house],  I  fear 
it  is  gone  out  of  your  heart :  you  have  made  a  sad  exchange  for 
your  lawn  sleeves  and  mitre.' 

*'  Thirdly,  There  are  some  reasons  which  weigh  with  me,  taken 
from  the  dispositions  of  dissenters,  and  state  of  the  public. 

**  1.  Dissenters  in  general  are  ihost  inclined  to  free  prayer;  and 
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that  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  who  exposta* 
lated  with  the  presbyterian  liturgists  on  their  con- 
duct, and  reminded  them  of  the  holy  fervour  and 
devout  affections  with  which  their  Heywoods,  their 
Jollies,  and  their  Newcomes  used  to  offer  up  their 
prayers  to  God,  without  the  need  or  use  of  forms. 
But,  alas!  he  forgot  that  the  Lancashire  ministers  of 
his  day  had  departed  from  the  principles  which  were 
held  by  their  venerable  predecessors,  and  which  pro- 
duced in  them  that  divine  ardour  which  communi- 
cated a  flame  to  their  prayers,  and  gave  them  so 
weighty  an  influence  over  the  souls  of  the;  people. 

the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  it  are  one  great  reason  for  noncon- 
formity. On  inquiry  in  my  own  congregation,  and  others  where  I 
am  intimate,  I  find  that  the  most  serious  and  exemplary  Christians 
are  for  free  prayer.  Those  who  are  lukewarm,  though  sober  and 
virtuous,  seem  willing  to  admit  forms,  or  rather ar^  indifferent  about 
the  matter.  (I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  case  iu 
Lancashire,  though  I  did  not  care  to  say  so.) 

"  2.  I  apprehend  the  stated  use  of  forms  will  prevent  the  rising 
generation  from  desiring  and  labouring  to  obtain  the  gift  of  prayer. 
There  will  be  u  danger  of  the  loss  of  family  prayer ;  at  least  of  those 
social  meetingB  for  prayer,  which  have  a  most  favourable  aspect  on 
the  revival  of  relio:ion. 

"  3.  The  use  of  forms  will  be  likely  to  lead  lukewarm  dissenters 
to  church,  and  the  serious  Jind  fervent  to  lay  preachers  and  me- 
thod ists. 

*'  4.  It  is  not  likely  that  dissenting  ministers  in  general,  or  even  iu 
one  county,  will  adopt  forms,  it  may  occasion  a  difference  in  affec- 
tions, and  create  division. 

"  5.  The  introduction  of  forms  among  dissenters,  will  be  an 
obstruction  rather  than  a  help  to  the  farther  reformation  of  the 
church  of  England,  if  a  desire  to  introduce  dissenters  should  be  a 
part  of  their  scheme. 

<'  6.  I  fear  the  introduction  of  forms  will  be  injurious  to  the  dis- 
senting interest,  which  is  the  cause  of  truth  and  libertj^,  will  sink 
religion  among  us  yet  lower  than  it  is,  and  quite  drive  away  the 
Spirit  of  God."     Orton's  Letters,  vol.  L  p.  IC' — 24. 
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A^unpsoD's  hair  was  now  cut,  and  his  strength  was 
lost. 

Those  ministers  who  had  entered  on  their  office 
in  a  professed  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  had 
learned  at  that  time  to  pray  without  book,  and  were 
able  to  continue  the  practice  after  they  had  embraced 
a  more  fashionable  system;  and  habit  made  some  of 
them  averse  to  a  different  mode.  But  the  younger 
preachers,  who  had  been  arianised  or  socinianised 
from  their  early  years,  in  general  found  extemporary 
prayer  an  irksome  task,  and  were  extremely  eager  to 
take  refuge  in  forms.  Since  that  time  presbyterian 
ministers,  trained  up  in  the  arian  or  socinian  schools, 
have,  from  whatever  cause,  lost  that  skill  and 
fluency  and  ardour  in  prayer  which  characterised 
their  calvinistic  progenitors,  and  have  generally  dis- 
covered an  eagerness  to  receive  assistance  from  a 
liturgy. 

The  support  of  the  dissenting  ministers  continued 
to  be  derived  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
their  congregations.  These  furnished  only  a  mode- 
rate salary,  not  calculated  to  gratify  the  cravings  of 
avarice,  ambition,  or  sensuality :  but  their  habits  were 
frugal,  their  expectations  as  to  worldly  things  were 
small,  and  with  strict  economy  they  were  enabled  to 
provide  food  and  raiment  for  their  families.  The  friend- 
ship of  their  hearers,  heightened  by  the  view  of  their 
zealous  and  faithful  labours,  supplied  deficiencies,  and 
introduced  their  children  into  life  with  singular  ad* 
vantages  ;  so  that  it  was  generally  observed,  that  Pro- 
vidence watched  with  peculiar  tenderness  over  the 
families  of  men  who,  contented  with  a  very  moderate 
share  of  temporal  benefits,  applied  the  whole  strength 
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of  tlieir  souls  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  men. 

By  the  bequests  of  pious  individuals,  benefactions 
were,  from  time  to  time,  made  to  some  congregations 
for  the  more  comfortable  support  of  the  minister. 
Where  these  did  not  amount  to  a  sum  large  enough 
of  itseh'  for  a  salary,  it  was  of  service,  especial!}^  in 
small  societies  where  the  people  were  unable  to  raise 
a  sufficiency  among  themselves.  But  wherever  the 
benefaction  was  large  enough  for  the  minister's  sup- 
port, it  has  been  found  with  but  few  exceptions  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  cause  which  it  was  designed  to 
cherish.  When  the  people  are  considered  as  cyphers, 
they  act  as  cyphers;  they  appear  to  feel  but  little 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  society,  and  have  not 
displayed  the  same  zealous  activity  and  lively  interest, 
as  when  every  thing  depended  on  themselves.  So 
-uniform  has  been  the  operation  of  this  cause,  that 
where  ministers,  possessed  of  opulence,  would  receive 
DOtbmg  from  their  hearers  as  a  reward  for  their  labours, 
it  is  but  seldom  that  such  congregations  have  been  in 
a  flourishing  state.  A  listlessness,  and  want  of  pub- 
lic spirit  have  pervaded  the  whole  mass  :  so  dangerous 
is  it  tq  exclude  Christians  from  the  performance  of  a 
duty. 

These  benefactions  have  proved  injurious  in  another 
way.  When  such  a  fund  has  fallen  into  the  possession 
of  an  unsuitable  minister,  who,  by  his  sloth,  pride,  or 
error,  has  rendered  himself  disagreeable  to  his  congre- 
gation, they  have  no  means  of  procuring  his  removal; 
and  he  continues  performing  his  stated  services,  while 
the  cause  of  religion  is  decaying,  and  his  audience 
dwindling  away  before  his  eyes.  Whereas,  had  the 
minister's   support  been  derived  from   the   people, 
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necessity  would  soon  have  compelled  him  to  depart, 
^nd  make  room  for  another  much  better  than  himself. 
The  great  Founder  of  the  Christian  church  legislated 
with  more  than  human  wisdom  for  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  religious  societies,  when  he  framed  his 
constitution  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pastor  and 
the  flock  should  mutually  depend  on  each  other. 
This  plan  he  judged  to  be  safest  and  best  for  all ;  and 
he  knew  the  human  heart.  Men  have  thought  they 
could  amend  the  system,  and  they  have  rendered 
the  minister  independent  of  the  congregation.  This 
independence  has  appeared  delightful  to  the  pride  of 
man,  but  what  has  been  the  consequence?  The 
clergy  have  acted  as  lords  over  God's  heritage  :  and 
the  people  have  become  indifferent  about  religion. 

|n  order  to  aid  in  supplying  deficiencies,  a  fund 
was  instituted,  not  liable  to  the  same  objections  as 
the  other.  It  was  provided  by  the  benevolence  of 
the  dissenters  in  London,  who,  greatly  to  their  honour, 
made  an  annual  collection  for  the  benefit  of  poor  and 
small  congregations  in  the  country.  Two  thousand 
pounds  were  raised  every  year  in  this  manner  by  the 
presbyterians ;  and  near  seventeen  hundred  pounds 
by  the  independents\  These  sums  could  be  disr 
tributed  so  as  to  give  aid  to  diligence  and  zeal ;  and 
could  be  witheld  from  the  indolent  and  undeserving. 
By  benevolent  individuals  too,  donations  were  fre- 

^  Such,  according  to  the  London  manuscript,  was  the  state  of 
the  funds  in  1730.  The  largest  collection,  among  the  presbyterians 
was  at  Salter's-hall,  and  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds.  Mr,  Bragg's  congregation  furnished  the  greatest  sum 
among  the  independents :  three  hundred  pounds  was  the  amount  of 
their  collection. 
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queDtly  given  to  be  distributed  among  such  ministers 
as  by  their  devotedness,  labours,  and  poverty  should 
be  most  deserving  of  assistance^ 

Similar  exertions  were  made  among  the  baptists 
for  the  support  of  their  cause.     In  1717,  some  of  the 
most  zealous  in  the  particular  denomination,  feeling 
the  importance   of  making  some  provision  for  the 
necessities  of  their  ministers  in  the  country,  exerted 
themselves  to  establish  a  fund  for  that  purpose  virhich 
gradually  increased,  and  proved  exceedingly  beneficial 
to  their  interest^     The  writer  of  the  London  manu- 
script says,  that  in  1730,  it  amounted  annually  to  five 
hundred  pounds.     It  was  composed  partly  of  the 
interest  of  sums  of  money  which  were  given  or  be- 
queathed, and  partly  of  collections  made  every  year 
in  their  most  opulent  congregations.     A  like  plau 
was  soon  after  formed  by  the  general  baptists,  only 
with    this  difference,  that   the  benefit  of  it  was  to 
extend  to  "  all  who  agreed  in  the  practice  of  baptism 
by  immersion  upon  a  profession  of  faith,  and  appeared 
to  be  sober,  pious,  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 

*  The  state  of  the  particular  baptiiits  at  that  time  is  described  by 
them  in  the  following  words.  "  We  have  observed  for  some  time 
with  great  trouble,  the  little  union  and  correspondence  that  there  is 
between  those  of  that  denomination;  the  great  decay  of  the  interest 
in  some  parts  of  England,  and  the  difficulty  they  have  to  keep  up 
the  public  worship  of  God  with  any  tolerable  reputation  in  other 
parts ;  the  great  want  of  able  and  quaHtied  persons  to  defend  the 
truth,  and  to  supply  those  churches  which  are  in  want  of  ministers; 
the  poverty  and  distress  of  some,  employed  in  that  sacred  office,  are 
exposed  to,  for  want  of  competent  maintenance  to  themselves  and 
families,  and  the  frequent  applications  which  are  made  to  some 
private  persons  on  these  occasions,  who  have  neither  ability  to  help 
all,  nor  opportunity  to  inquire»nto  the  circumstances  of  every  par- 
ticular case."     Crosby,  vol,  IV.  p.  199,  200. 
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their  workV  The  amplitude  of  their  fund,  however, 
did  not  correspond  with  the  liberality  in  the  manner 
of  it^  disposal :  though  some  gifts  and  legacies  were 
poxired  into  it,  it  was  but  small. 

To  the  generosity  of  individuals,  the  dissenters 
were  indebted  for  an  acceptabfe  addition  to  these 
general  funds.  In  1724,  a  legacy  of  five  thousand 
pounds  was  bequeathed  to  poor  ministers  by  sir  John 
Gayer,  to  be  distributed  for  their  relief.  The  will  of 
this  gentleman,  who  died  on  his,  voyage  home  from 
India,  expresses,  '^  that  he  did  not  leave  it  to  such 
ministers  as  were  for  domination,  but  for  such  as  were 
for  the  pious  and  charitable  principles  of  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  Baxter. '^  His  lady,  who  was  zealous  for  the 
establishment,  wished  it  to  be  given  to  the  clergy. 
But  two  of  the  executors,  knowing  that  sir  John 
attended  the  worship  of  the  dissenters,  and  that  when 
he  went  to  the  East  Indies,  in  order  to  transact  some 
business  for  the  company,  he  took  with  him  a  dis- 
senting* minister  in  disguise,  as  a  chaplain,  conceived 
that  they  would  not  be  executing  the  will  of  the 
deceased,  unless  the  money  was  given  to  the  non- 
conformists. After  surmounting  various  difficulties, 
the  legacy  was  at  last  obtained,  and  distributed  among 
the  necessitous  dissenting  ministers. 
• 

Dr.  Calamy  records,  as  an  event  of  the  following 
year,  another  instance  of  sacred  benevolence  by  Mr. 
Barnes,  a  man  in  a  humbler  station  of  life,  but  whose 
bequest  was  more  substantial  and  extensive.  He 
was  a  hatter  in  Fleet-street,  and  having  no  family, 
after  some  legacies  to  his  relations,  he  bequeathed  the 

^  Crosby,  vol  IV.  p.  204. 
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residue  of  his  estate  to  Mr.  Tong,  Dr.  Calamy,  Dr. 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Bradbury,  to  be  distributed  at  their 
discretion,  among  dissenting  ministers,  whose  neces- 
sitous circumstances  called  for  assistance  and  relief. 
The  sum  amounted  to  twelve  thousand  {)Ound8,  and 
was   disbursed  according  to  the  intentions   of  the 
testator.     Such  instances  of  pious  solicitude  for  the 
comfort  of  men,  who,  amidst  the  res  angusta  domi, 
were  zealously  labouring  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  lay  claim  to  an  honourable 
place  in  the  history  of  dissenters ;  and  their  names 
deserve  to  be  recorded  to  posterity  in   the  annals*  of 
a  religious  community,  whose   best  interests    they 
were  so  desirous  to  promote. 

But  divine  Providence,  on  which  the  dissenting 
ministers  rested  for  their  support,  displayed  its  care 
in  procuring  them  supplies  from  a  still  highi^r  source. 
King  George  the  first,  sensible  of  their  attachment 
to  his  family  and  government,  was  pleased  to  give 
them  substantial  tokens  of  his  affection  and  bounty 
by  an  annual  donation.  The  motion  originated  with 
Mr.  Daniel  Burgess,  secretary  to  the  princess  of 
Wales.  Having  received  his  education  among  the 
dissenters,  gratitude  influenced  him  to  endeavour  to 
serve  their  cause.  With  this  view  he  mentioned  his 
wishes  to  lord  Tovvnshend,  who  represented  the  busi- 
ness to  sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  and  these  two  laid 
it  before  his  majesty,  who  was  favourable  to  the 
measure,  and  ordered  five  hundred  pounds  to  be 
given  for  the  use  of  the  indigent  widows  of  dis- 
senting ministers.  The  first  payment  was  soon  after 
1720.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  gift  as  well 
as  the  object  was  enlarged,  and  five  hundred  pounds 
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were  directed  to  be  paid  half  yearly  for  assisting  mi- 
nisters too  who  stood  in  need  oif  relief,  or  to  be  applied 
to  such  uses  as  those  entrusted  with  the  distribution 
should  think  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
dissenting  body%  The  donation  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  two  thousand  pounds,  and  continues  to  he 
received  for  the  same  purposes  to  the  present  time. 

Fr6m  these  various  sources  of  support  the  dissent- 
ing cause  maintained  its  ground  during  this  period. 
In  instances  where  it  failed,  it  was  less  frequently 
for  want  of  funds,  than  for  want  of  evangelical  truth 
to  stimulate  the  people  to  exertions  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  which  to  a  zealous  disciple  of  Christ,  i9 
dearer  than  life  itself. 

^  Wheu  Mr.  Burgess  received  the  moDey,  he  paid  it  to  Mr. 
ToDg,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Merrill,  Mr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Evans,  Dr. 
Harris,  and  Dr.  Calamy.  It  was  generally  obtained,  but  sonie^ 
times  it  was  forgotten  and  passed  by;  for  what  cause  was  not 
known.  An  equal  dividend  was  made  to  each  minister,  and  it 
was  distributed  as  he  thought  proper ;  but  they  generally  shewed 
their  accounts  to  each  other,  that  the  same  person  might  not  receive 
assistance  from  more  than  one.  When  any  of  the  ministers  died, 
the' survivors  named  another  in  his  place.  A  charge  was  given  that 
secresy  shoald  be  observed,  but  the  matter  gradually  became 
public. 


VOL.  III.  A  a 
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SECTION  III. 

I 

JPUBLIC     SERVICES      AND     ASSOCIATIONS      OF     DiS* 

S£NT£RS« 

JLhe  ordinatiou  service  of  the  dissenters  was  nearlji 
the  same  in  this,  as  during  the  former  period;  but 
•ome  shades  of  difference  were  introduced,  which  it 
will  be  proper  to  describe.  The  practice,  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  presbyter iaqs,  of  ordaining  several 
candidates  at  one  time,  and  at  a  distance  from  their 
charge,  was  gradually  laid  aside.  Though  first  in 
number  and  influence,  they  submitted  to  receive  & 
lesson  from  the  two  other  denominations,  and  adopted 
the  custom  of  ordaining  the  minister  to  his  charge,  in 
the  face  of  his  congregation. 

Before  the  end  of  this  period,  there  scarcely 
remained  an  independent  church  which  entertained 
kvn  idea  of  the  old  method  of  ordaining  a  pastor  by  the 
inembers  of  its  own.  body.  How  such  a  practice 
could  ever  have  been  thought  of,  except  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Ther6 
appears  a  strange  incongruity  in  persons  who  are  to 
be  taught  to  give  a  charge  to  him  who  is  to  teacfi 
them;  and  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  he  is  to 
instruct  them^     In  few  of  the  independent  churches, 

^  The  example  of  a  popular  ordination  in  tlie  independent  charck 
at  Welltngborougb,  which  we  gave  under  the  former  period,  wa| 
repeated  in  17'23,  wlien  Mr.  Grant  wa8  set  apart  to  the  pastoral 
office :  but,  on  his  declining  the  charge,  in  1770,  their  old  ideas  had 
become  extinct,  and  Mr.  Carver,  his  successor,  was  ordained  by  the 
miuist^rs  of  the  neighbouring  churches  in  the  usual  waj« 
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WB8  there  a  plurality  of  pastors,  or  elders  to  perforin 
tiie  service.  To  the  ministers,  therefore,  of  the 
neighbouring  congregntions  they  had  recourse,  and 
by  them  the  person,  whom  the  people  elected,  was 
ordained,  or  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  chaise  by  prayer, 
and  counsels  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  office.  The  imposition  of  hands  was  observed  by 
some,  and  objected  to  by  others ;  but  it  gradually 
(tame  into  general  use. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  method  of 
ocdination,  as  it  was  conducted  among  the  more 
racKlerate.  independents  during  this  period.  It  was 
drawn  up  by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  its  inser- 
tion will  fully  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  im» 
pbrtaqt  service  was  performed. 

"  As  in  the  beginning  of  the  charge  (to  Mr.  Abra* 
hamTozer,  at  Norwich,  in  1745),  I  have  touched  upon 
the  decent  solemnities  attending  the  method  of  ordi- 
nation generally  used  among  the  protestant  dissenters, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  brifef  account  of 
them.  There  is,  indeed,  a  little  variety  in  the  usages 
of  different  places  ;  but  that  which  I  have  generally 
se^n,  does,  I  believe,  prevail  in  most  of  our  churches, 
wit)i  the  exception,  and  sometimes  no  more  than  the 
transposition,  of  a  few  circumstances. 

"  It  very  rarely  happens,  that  a  minister  among  us 
is  admitted  to  the  pastoral  office,  till  he  hath  spent 
fifon^  years  as  a  kind  of  candidate  for  it ;  and  so  far  as 
I  can  recollect,  more  undertake  it  after,  than  before 
their  twenty-sixth  year  is  completed.  But  as  our 
theological  students  generally  employ  either  four  or 
five  years  in  preparatory  studies,  after  they  have 
quitted  the  grammar  schools,  so  they  are  examined 
by  throe  or  four  rlJcr  ministers  before  they  begin  tp 
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preach.  A  strict  inquiry  is  made  into  their  cbaracterj 
and  into  their  furniture ;  both  with  respect  to  the 
learned  languages,  especially  the  sacred,  and  also  as 
to  the  various  parts  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy, 
but  above  all,  into  their  acquaintance  with  divinity; 
and  some  specimen  of  their  abilities,  for  prayer  and 
preaching  is  generally  expected. 

"  When  the  society,  which  generally  proceeds  with 
entire  unanimity  in  this  great  affair,  has  received 
what  it  judges  competent  satisfaction,  the  several 
members  of  it  join  in  giving  him  a  solemn  and  ex- 
press call  to  take  upon  him  the  pastoral  i^ispection 
over  them :  and  if  he  be  disposed  to  accept  it,  he 
generally  sigAiiies  that  intention  to  neighbouring  pas« 
tors,  whose  concurrence  he  desires  in  solemnly  set- 
ting him  apart  to  that  office. 

^^  Previous  to^the  assembly  for  this  sacred  purpose, 
his  credentials  and  testimonials  are  produced,  if  it  be 
required  by  any  who  are  to  be  concerned  ;  and  satis- 
faction as  to  his  principles  is  also  given  to  those  who 
are  tojarry  on  the  public  work,  generally  by  his  com- 
municating to  them  the  confession  of  his  faith  which 
he  has  drawn  up;  in  which  it  is  expected,  that  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity  should   be  touched 
upon  in  a  proper  order,  and  his  persuasion  of  them 
plainly   and  seriously  expressed,  in  such  words  as 
he  judges   most   convenient.       And  we   generally 
think   this  a  proper  and  happy  medium,   between 
the   indolence  of  acquiescing  in   a  general    decla- 
ration of  believing  the  Christian   religion,    without 
declaring  what   it   is- apprehended   to   be,   and  the 
severity  of  demanding  a  subscription  to  any  set  of 
articles,  where  if  an  honest  man,  who  believes  all 
the  rest,  scruples  any.  one  article,  phrase,  or  word, 
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be  16  as  efiPectually  excluded  as  if  be  rejected  the 

♦  whole. 

*•  The  pastors,  who  are  to  bear  their  part  irt  the 
public  work,  having  been  thus  in  their  consciences 
satisfied,  that  the  person,  offering  himself  to  ordina- 
tion, is  duly  qualified  for  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
regularly  called  to  the  full  exercise  of  it,  they  pro- 
ceed, at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  to  consecrate 
hinpL  to  it,  and  to  recommend  him  to  the  grace  and 

^  blessing  of  God,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
great  Head  of  the  church,  by  fasting  and  prayer, 
generally  accompanied  with  the  imposition  of  hands; 
and  the  public  work  of  the  day  is  usually,  so  far  as  J^ 
have  been  witness,  carried  oh  in  the  following  order, 
or  something  very  near  it. 

"  It  commonly  opens  with  a  short  prayer,  and  the 
reading  some  select  portions  of  Scripture,  which  seem 
ihost  proper  to  the  occasion.  Then  a  prayer  is  offered 
of  greater  length  and  compass  than  the  former,  in 
which  most  of  our  common  concerns  as  Christians 
are  included ;  which  is  sometimes,  though  less  fre- 
quently, succeeded  by  another  of  the  same  kind. 
Then  follows  a  sermon,  on  some  suitable  subject, 
such  as  the  institution,  importance,  difficulty,  and 
excellency  of  the  ministerial  work,  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  or  the 
like. 

"  After  this  introduction  of  a  more  general  nature, 
another  minister  (usually  one  of  the  eldest  present, 
who  is  a  kind  of  moderator  for  the  day,)  gives  the 
assembly  a  more  particrular  account  of  the  occasion  of 
its  being  convened.  The  call  of  the  church  to  the 
candidate  is  then  recognised,  either  in  word  or  wri- 
ting, or  by  lifting  up  the  hand  ;  and  his  acce^t^W^^\% 
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also  declared.  He  is  then  desired,  for  tbe  satisfaction 
.  and  edification  of  the  assembly,  to  pronounce  his  con- 
fession of  faith  (which  his  brethren  have  already 
heard  and  approved),  and  pertinent  questions  are  put 
to  him,  relating  to  the  views  and  purposes  witli 
which  he  undertakes  the  solemn  charge,  that  he  may 
be  brought  under  the  most  awful  engagements  to  a 
suitable  behaviour  in  it;  and  an  express  renunciation 
of  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Romish  church, 
generally  makes  a  part  of  these  answers,  as  well  as  a 
declaration  of  his  resolution  by  divine  grace,  never  to 
forsake  the  ministry,  whatever  inconveniences  and 
sufferings  it  may  dr^w  after  it. 

^^  This  being  dispatched,  the  presiding  minister 
comes  down  from  the  pulpit,  and  prays  over  the  per- 
son to  be  set  apart.  There  is  no  particular  form  of 
prayer  on  this  occasion,  or  any  other  among  us;  but 
I  have  observed,  that  the  person  who  officiates,  is 
generally  led  in  such  a  circumstance,  to  adore  the 
divine  wisdom  and  grace,  in  the  constitution  and 
revelation  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  appointment  of  an 
evangelical  ministry,  and  in  supporting  the  succes- 
sion of  it  throughout  all  ages  of  the  Christian  church, 
as  well  as  in  vindicating  it  from  popish  corruption 
and  bondage.  Some  notice  is  often  taken  of  what 
may  have  seemed  most  remarkable  in  providence, 
with  regard  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
society  then  to  be  settled,  and  the  person  to  be  set 
apart  to  the  ministerial  office  in  it,  who  is  then 
solemnly  offered  to  the.service  of  God,  and  recom- 
mended  to  his  blessing  in  all  the  several  parts  of  his 
work,  which  are  distinctly  enumerated.  And  this 
prayer  seldom  concludes  without  fervent  intercession 
u'ith  God,  for  the  Christian  church  in  general,  and  all 
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its  faithful  ministers  of  every  denomination.  Apd  as 
those  rising  up  to  succeed  in  the  work  are  often  men- 
tioned here,  so  I  have  had  the  pleasure  frequently  to 
hear  th.e  universities  of  our  island,  as  well  as  more 
private  seminaries  of  learned  and  pious  education, 
afiectionately  recommended  to  the  divine  protection 
and  favour  on  such  occasions,  with  all  the  genuine 
appearances  of  a  truly  Christian  and  catholic  spirit. 
When  that  part  of  this  prayer  begins,  which  imme- 
diately relates  to  the  person  then  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  it  is  usual  for  the  speaker 
to  lay  his  hand  on  his  head,  and  the  other  pastors, 
conveniently  within  reach  (frequently  to  the  number 
of  six,  eight,  or  ten),  lay  on  their  hands  also,  at  the 
same  time ;  by  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  convey 
any  spiritual  gifts,  but  only  use  it  as  a  solemn  and 
4sxpedient,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  desig- 
'nation  of  the  person  then  to  be  set  apart. 

*^  When  this  prayer  is  over  (which  often  engages  a 
very  profound  attention,  and  seems  to  make  a  very 
deep  impression  both  on  ministers  and  people),  the 
charge  is  given  to  the  newly  ordained  pastor ;  who 
generally  receives  it  standing  (as  much  as  may  be)  in 
the  sight  of  the  whole  assembly ;  and  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  people  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  charge, 
or  sometimes  follows  it  as  a  distinct  service,  unless 
(which  is  frequently  the  case)  it  is  superseded  by  the 
sermon,  or  some  other  previous  address.  Another 
prayer  follows,  and  siqging  having  been  intermingled, 
*o  as  properly  to  diversify  a  service  necessarily  so  long, 
the  whole  is  concluded  with  a  solemn  benediction. 

♦*  I  know  no  method  of  proceeding  on  such  occa« 
sions,  more  rational,  edifying,  and  scriptural  than 

this ;  and  I  hope,  feyv,  who  believe  any  thing  of  Chrii^ 

4'  < 
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tianity,  can  be  so  ignorant,  or  abandoned,  as  to  make 
light  of  such  solemnities.  But,  however,  any  of  our 
fellow-servants  may  judge,  I  have  a  calm,  steady, and 
joyful  assurance  that  transactions  like  these  are 
registered  in  heaven  with  approbation,  and  receive  the 
s£^nction  and  blessing  of  the  great  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  souls^'* 

Among  the  baptists,  little  alteration  took  place  io 
the  mode  of  ordaining  their  ministers  since  the  for- 
mer period.  An  ordination,  different  from  that  of  the 
establishment,  had  scarcely  found  an  entrance  either 
aftiong  the  calvinistic  orarminian  methodists. 

Associations  still  continued  among  the  different 
denominations,  but  not  with  the  same  uniform  degree 
of  vigour,  as  during  the  former  period.  The  Exetar 
assembly  kept  up  its  accustomed  meetings,  but  with*- 
out  its  former  unity  and  energy  of  principle,  and  with 
a  gradual  decline  as  the  period  advanced.  Between 
1721  and  173Q,  about  ninety  ministers  attended  the 
assembly.  }n  Lancashire,  the  pastors  of  the  numerous 
congregations  had  regular  associations,  and  for  a  long 
time  maintained  the  mildest  semblance  of  presbytery, 
but  they  gradually  fell  into  decay.  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  were  united  in  one  association.  About 
the  middle  of  the  period,  a  meeting  was  formed  among 
the  congregational  churches  of  jSorfolk  and  Suffolk, 
who  attended  in  considerable  numbers  for  some  years; 
but  the  spirit  of  union  decayed  by  degrees,  so  that 
before  1760,  it  was  in  danger  of  being  intirely  dis- 
solved \     In  Northamptonshire  and  the  iieighbouring 

s  Dod<]riilge's  Tracts,  vol.11,  p.  253 — 257. 
^  Keniarks  oii  the  S):ate  of  CoDgre^ational  Churches  in  Norfolk 
ond  Suflblk,p.  4b\49. 
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parts  an  association  of  ministers  subsisted  with  con^ 
siderable*  energy  and  advantage.  The  zeal  of  Dod«; 
dridge  gave  life  to  sucii  meetings,  and  some  of  his  fel- 
low labourers  were  men  of  equal  devotedness  to  their 
Master^s  service. 

In  many  parts  of  England,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
associations  were  unknown,  and  ministers  had  little 
intercourse  with  each  other  in  acts  of  social  worship, 
or  consultation  for  the  general  good.  This  charge 
falls  with  peculiar  weight  on  a  considerable  body  of 
the  independents,  who  will  novy',  instead  of  praise, 
scarcely  find  indulgence  for  the  motive  which  they 
assigned  for  their  insociabiiity.  "  It  was  their  earnest 
wish,  they  said,  to  maintain  the  independency  of 
churches,  and  guard  against  every  infringement  of  their- 
rights,  from  the  interference  of  persons  in  other  con»- 
gregations,  whether  ministers  or  private  Christians.'^ 
Poor  casuists  they  were,  who  could  not  distinguish 
between  an  authoritative  presbytery  claiming  powers  * 
of  domination,  and  a  voluntary  association  of  ministers 
and  members  of  churches,  assembling  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  social  worship,  to  strengthen  each  other's 
hands,  to.  kindle  each  other's  zeal,  to  advance  the  cause 
of  the  Redeemer  in  their  respective  circles,  and  to 
extend  the  ordinances  of  religion  to  places  where  the 
Gospel  was  not  preached.  All  these  benefits,  with 
the  happy  consequences  resulting  from  theni,  were 
lost  by  their  excessive  scrupulosity  arid  unreasonable 
fears'. 

« 

^  *^  Several  clmrchet),  associating  together  to  hold  meetings  of 
of  their  elders  and  principal  brethren^  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping 
God  together,  form  an  assembly  on  earth,  that  bears  perhaps  thq 
nearest  resemblance,  we  can  imagine,  of  the  general  assembly  above/ 
^nd  meeting  together  for  fraternal  conversation  afterwards,  to  ^ro» 
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Among  the  baptists,  associations  [were  maintained 
perhaps  with  greater  vigour,  but  certainly  with  greater 
regularity.  But  the  greatest  praise  is  due  to  the  qua* 
kers,  whose  public  and  private  meetings,  for  con- 
ducting the  ^airs  of  the  body,  although  they  required 
the  sacrifice  of  much  labour,  time,  and  expence,  were 
attended  by  the  friends  with  that  regularity,  per* 
severance,  and  interest,  which  must  put  every  other 
denomination  to  the  blush. 

The  dissenters  in  London  still  continued  to  main- 
tain the  meetings  of  the  different  boards;  and  they 
united  in  all  affairs  of  importance  to  their  common 
interests.  From  time  to  time,  they  also  maintained 
^  respectful  intercourse  with  the  government,  as  they 
were  incited  by  the  calls  of  interest,  gratitude,  andduty. 

On  the  accession  of  George  the  first,  among  the 
fraends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  who  offered  their 
congratulations,  none  appeared  with  more  unfeigned 
joy  and  cordial  satisfaction,  than  the  dissenters  of  the 
jDetropolis.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  September, 
1714,  the  whole  body  of  ministers  went  to  court, 
with  Pr.  Daniel  \V^illiams  at  their  head,  who,  in  their 
name,  presented  to  his  majesty  the  following  address. 

pose  tlieir  difficulties  in  qrder  to  receive  such  counsels  and  other 
jitwistances  as  they  raay  be  able  to  give,  muj»t  be  allowed  to  be  ex<f 
tremely  expressive  of  tliat  tender  care  for  each  other,  which  members 
pf  the  same  body  ouj;>ht  to  feel.  They  have  accordingly  beeq 
•  found  by  experience  to  be  extremely  ben^Hcial,  and  in  some  cases, 
of  the  utmost  consequence.'*  "  Such  an  association  would  (lave 
been  extremely  encouraged  by  Dr.  Owen,  who,  in  his  book  ^  of 
iJietrue  Nature  of  a  Gospel  Church,*  p*  25,  says,*  churches  should 
l^ein  express^  readiness  to  convene  on  all  occasions  of  comraoD  con- 
cernment ;*  and  p.  '^oS,  *  if  churches  would  meet  frequently  ii 
synoda,  &c,*'   Remarks  ou  the  State  of  Norfolk  Chuichetf,  p.  48,  50, 
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^  to  THE  KING^S  MOST   EXCELLENT   MAJESTY. 

THE  HUMBLE  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  DIST- 
SENTING  MINISTERS,  OF  THE  SEVERAL  DENOMT* 
NATIONS,  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  CITV  OF  LONDON, 
&C. 

*'  May  it  please  your  majesty. 

"  With  tiiankfuiness  and  joy,  equal  to  the  great 
occasion,  we  congratulate  your  majesty^s  peaceable 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  your  own  and  the  prince's 
safe  arrival ;  the  merciful  return  of  many  ardent 
prayers. 

"  When  we  recollect  your  majesty's  descent  from 
the  king  and  queen  of  Bohemia,  those  renowned  pa- 
trons of  the  protestant  religion,  we  cannot  but  ador« 
the  divine  Providence,  which  has  now  rewarded  their 
sufferings  tor  that  cause,  in  their  royal  offspring  with 
a  crown,  that  renders  your  majesty  th^  head  of  the 
^whole  protestant  interest.  But  your  majesty's  zeal 
for  the  same  religion,  your  kqown  affection  for  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  rights  of  mankind,  with 
your  other  celebrated  virtues,  give  us  the  surest  pron 
spect  that  the  blessings  of  your  reign  will  be  as  ex«. 
tensive  as  your  power. 

"  The  parliamentary  entail  of  the  crown  upon  your 
illustrious  house,  we  have  ever  esteemed  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  pro^cured  for  us  by  our  late  deli- 
verer king  William,  of  immortal  memory.  To  this, 
happy  settlement  we  have  stedfastly  adhered  againdt 
all  temptations  and  dangers.  Our  zeal  herein  haa 
been  owned  to  be  very  conspicuous,  by  those  noble 
patriots  who  now  surround  your  throne. 

"  We  hold  no  principles,  but  what  do  in  iconsci-^ 
^nce  oblige  us  to  acknowledge  your  majesty  for  our 
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only  rightful  and  lawful  sovereign,  and  do  every  thfiig 
in  our  power  to  support  your  title  and  government 
against  all  pretenders  whatsoever. 

^*  Your  majesty's  wise  and  gracious  declaration, 
for  which  we  ren4cr  our  unfeigned  thanks,  does  sen- 
sibly relieve  us  under  our  present  hardships,  and 
gives  us  ground  to  hope,  that  as  we  afe  inseparably 
united  in  interest  and  safety,  with  all  that  adhere  to 
the  succession  and  monarchy  as  by  law  established, 
so  we  shall  share  in  that  protection  and  favour,  which 
will  m^ke  us  happy  with  the  rest  of  your  subjects. 

*'  We  shall  constantly  pray  for  the  long  life  and' 
prosperity  of  your  majesty,  for  their  royal  highnesses 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  and  all  the  branches 
of  your  august  family.  May  that  God  by  whom 
kings  reign,  so  help  you  to  employ  your  mighty 
power  and  interest,  that  it  may  be  your  majestyV 
glory  to  protect  the  protestant  religion,  to  suppress 
the  profaneness  of  the  age,  to  heal  the  divisions  of 
your  people,  to  assert  the  right  of  the  injured  abroad, 
^rid'to  preserve  the  balance  of  Europe/' 

To  which  bis  majesty  returned  this  gracious  an- 
swer. 

''  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  your  expressions  of 
duty  to  me,  and  you  may  depend  upon  having  my 
protection.'^ 

The  declaration  mentioned  in  this  address,  wag 
that  which  his  majesty  had  made  in  council,  Sep- 
tember 22,  being  the  first  time  of  his  sitting  in  it, 
wherein  his  majesty  expressed  himself  thus: 

"  1  take  this  occasion  also  to  express  to  you  my 
firm  purpose,  to  do  all  that  is  in  my'power,  for  sup- 
porting and  maintaining  the  churches  of  England 
and  Scotland,  as  ihey  ^ve  severAUj  by  law  establish-^ 
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f  d,  which,  I  am  of  opinion,  may  be  effectually  done 
without  the  least  impairing  the  toleration,  allowed  by. 
law  to  protestant  dissenters,  so  agreeable  to  Christian 
charity,  and  so  necessary  to  the  trade  and  riches  of 
this  kingdom.^' 

In  the  riots  and  tumults,  which  were  soon  after 
raised  in  different  parts  of  the  country  by  the  high 
church  and  tory  party,  the  dissenters  were  among  the 
greatest  sufferers  both  by  personal  insults  and  injuries, 
and  by  the  destruction  of  their  places  of  worship. 
^A.ddressjes  being  presented  on  the  occasion  by  par* 
lianpient,  and  various  bodies  in  the  community,  the 
three  denominations  in  London  conceived  it  to  be 
.their  duty  to  assure  his  majesty  of  their  attachment  to 
his  person,  and  family,  and  loyal  subjection  to  his 
government.  They  therefore,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
August,  1715,  went  to  court  with  the  subjoined 
address,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Hodges. 

^^  TO    THE    king's  MOST    EXCELLENT    MAJESTY* 

*'  We,  your  majesty's  most  loyal  subjects,  think 
ourselves  obliged,  in  duty  and  gratitude,  humbly  to 
acknowledge  that  seasonable  protection  which  your 
.majesty  has  been  pleased  to  give  to  those  of  our  per- 
suasion, from  the  late  rebellious  tumults,  and  for 
your  gracious  answer  to  your  faithful  comfnons^ 
wherein  they  desire,  that  a  full  compensation  be 
made  to  those,  whose  sufferings  they  so  justly  impute 
to  their  zeal  and  firm  adherence  to  your  majesty  and 
to  your  government.  We  can  assure  your  majesty^ 
that  tio  just  occasion  has  been  given  by  us  to  our 
:fellow  subjects  for  any  such  treatment ;  nor  can  thf 
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principles,  which  oblige  us  to  dissent  from  the  church 
of  England,  be  a  reasonable  provocation  to  any  who 
have  the  least  regard  to  the  common  rights  of  man- 
kind, or  the  rules  of  the  Christian  religion. 

"  We  desire  nothing  more,  than  to  enjoy  our  civil 
rights,  with  a  just  liberty  to  profess  our  own  religious 
sentiments,  which  we  take  to  be  a  privilege  due  to 
all  men.  We  have  been  always  ready  to  assist  the 
church  of  England,  in  defence  of  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, when  in  real  and  imminent  danger;  being 
agreed  with  them,  and  all  ppotestant  cfaxircbes,  in 
those  principles  that  began  the  reformation,  and 
which  alone  can  justify  and  support  it.  When  t^ere 
has  been  a  design  to  introduce  popery  and  arbitrary 
power,  the  protestant  dissenters  have  generally  been 
first  attacked.  Nor  know  we  any  other  reason,  why 
we  have  now  suffered  the  outrage  of  papists,  non- 
jurors, and  other  disaffected  persons,  but  that  they 
were  sure,  we  were  a  body  of  men,  fixed  in  our  duty 
to  your  majesty,  and  lay  the  most  exposed  to  popular 
insults,  against  which  your  majesty,  and  your  two 
houses  of  parliament,  in  your  great  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, have  given  us  a  seasonable,  and,  we  hope,  effec- 
tual security  for  the  time  to  come. 

"  Whilst  your  majesty's  government  is  disturbed 
at  home,  and  threatened  with  an  invasion  from  abroad, 
we  can  answer  for  those  of  our  persuasion,  that  there 
are  not  any  of  them,  whose  principles  and  inclina- 
tions will  not  influence  them  to  assist  and  support 
your  majesty  and  the  protestant  religion  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power.  We  look  n|>on  ourselves 
bound,  by  the  strongest  ties  of  duty,  gratitude,  and 
interest,  to  ac  knowledge  and  maintain  your  majesty's 
undoubted  right  and  title  to  the  iofiperial  crown  of 
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ihese  realtns,  and  to  declare  our  utmost  abhorrence  of 
all  attempts,  either  at  home  or  abroad^  in  favour  of 
a  popish  pretender.  May  that  gracious  Provideiicev 
which  has  so  signally  appeared  in  bringing  yodr 
majesty  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  continue  to 
protect  and  defend  your  royal  person  and  family 
against  all  attempts  of  your  open  and- secret  enemies/' 

His  majesty  returned  this  most  gracious  answer. 

"  I  am  very  much  concerned  at  the  unchristian 
and  barbarous  treatment,  which  those  of  your  persua« 
#iort  liave  met  with  in  several  parts  of  my  kingdom, 
and  care  shall  be  taken,  that  a  full  compensation  be 
made  to  them  for  their  sufferings.  I  thank  you  for  this 
address,  and  you  may  be  assured  of  my  protection/' 

After  an  end  had  been  put  to  the  internal  disturb- 
ances, and  to  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  and  quiet 
hdd  been  restored,  the  dissenters  again,  on  the  fourth 
of  March,  1717,  went  to  court,  with  Dr.  Calamy  at 
their  bead,  who  in  their  name  presented  the  following 
address. 

«  TO  THE   king's  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

"  THE  HUMBLE  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  DIS- 
SENTING MINISTERS,   OF  THE  SEVERAL  DENOMI- 

NATIONS,IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  CITIES  OF  LONDOJ^ 
AND    WESTMINSTER, 

**  May  it  please  your  majesty. 

•'  Though  we  are  very  ambitious  of  professing  rii6 

allegiance  and  duty  we  owe  to  your  majesty  on  every 

occasion ;  yet  we  never  make  these  professions  with 

|;reater  readiness  and  alacrity,  than  when  your  ma- 

ijesty's  goverrrment  is  unhappily  threatened  witlr  any 
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disturbance  at  hoaie,  or  from  abroad:  such  occa^ 
sions  giving  us  the  best  opportunity  to  express  that 
zeal  and  fidelity,  by  which  we  are  always  desirous  to 
be  distinguished.  As  we  offered  up  constant  prayers 
to  almighty  God  for  the  safety  of  your  majesty's  per- 
son, while  you  was  abroad,  and  have  since  sent  up 
our  humble  thanks,  for  your  majesty's  safe  return  to 
these  your  dominions;  so  we  reckon  it  our  great 
felicity,  among  the  rest  of  your  faithful  subjects,  that 
your  majesty  is  in  this  your  kingdom,  before  a  .rebel- 
lion, concerted  between  a  restless  faction  and  some 
foreign  ministers,  was  to  break  out.    . 

""  We  congratulate  your  majesty,  with  all  humility, 
on  the  success  of  your  councils  abroad,  which  tendif 
to  secure  your  person  and  government  from  the  mali- 
cious designs  of  your  enemies;  and  that,  as  your 
majesty,  upon  visiting  your  hereditary  countries,  saw 
some  branches  of  yoyr  royal  family  in  health,  so, 
upon  your  return  from  them,  you  found  your  king- 
doms in  peace  and  tranquillity,  by  the  prudent  admi- 
nistration of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales; 
and  her  royal  highness  the  princess  recovered  from  a 
danger  which  gave  all  your  majesty's  good  subjects 
the  utmost  anxiety  and  concern. 

*'  We  take  the  liberty  to  return  your  majesty  our 
most  dutiful  thanks,  for  those  privileges  which  we 
enjoy  in  common  with  the  rest  of  your  snbjects  under 
your  government,  jby  which  the  honour,  commerce, 
and  credit  of  this  nation,  are  so  far  retrieved  and  im- 
proved, and  its  security  so  much  advanced;  and  also 
for  the  steps  which  your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
take  towards  repairing  the  damages,  which  several  of 
our  persuasion  suffered  by  the  late  rebellious  tu- 
mults, pursuant  to  the  address  of  the   honourable 
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house  of  commons,  and  your  majesty's  most  gracious 
answer. 

"  We  unfeignedly  wish  your  majesty,  as  entire  a 
possession  of  the  hearts  of  all  those  of  your  subjects, 
that  have  been  so  unjustly  and  violently  set  against 
you,  as  your  majesty  has  of  the  affections  of  all  of  our 
persuasion  throughout  your  dominions.  Among  us 
we  know  not,  that  you  have  an  open,  a  secret,  or  a 
suspected  enemy,  nor  any  who,  notwithstanding  what 
they  have  suffered  from  your  majesty's  enemies,  or 
the  neglect  they  have  hitherto  met  with  from  others 
(for  whose  sakes,  and  with  whom  they  have  been 
always  content  to  suffer),  can  be  brought  to  the  least 
degree  of  indifference  about  any  thing  that  concerns 
your  majesty,  your  family,  or  your  administration. 
We  reckon  it  our  peculiar  glory,  that  duHng  the  late 
unnatural  rebellion,  there  was  not  any  of  our  princi- 
ples, who  did  not  express  the  utmost  zeal  for  the 
suppressing  of  it,  in  their  several  stations  and  ca- 
pacities. 

"  Your  majesty's  penetration  will,  we  doubt  not^ 
easily  lead  you  to  discern,  that  such  a  body  of  your 
feithful  subjects  deserve  to  be  distinguished  in  another 
manner,  than  by  marks  of  infamy.  Their  consolation 
is,  that  they  were  put  under  some  of  them,  for  what 
was  hoped,  at  that  time,  would  have  been  for  your 
service :  had  your  majesty,  and  the  nation  found  it  so, 
we  had  been  the  more  easy.  We  think  it  the  par- 
ticular honour  of  the  protestant  dissenters,  that  their 
strict  adherence  to  the  interest  of  your  illustrious 
family,  before  your  majesty's  accession,  and  their 
loyalty  to  it  since,''h^ve  drawn  upon  them  so  much  of 
the  fury  of  some  of  their  fellow  subjects.  We  are  not 
conscious  what  else  could  render  us  obnoxious  to 
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them,  our  principles  being,  as  we  hope^  the  most 
friendly  to  mankind,  and  amounting  to  no  more  than 
those  of  a  general  toleration  to  all  peaceable  subjects, 
universal  love  and  charity  for  all  Christians,  and  to 
act  always  in  matters  of  religion  as  God  shall  give  us 
light  into  his  wilf  about  them. 

**  We  do  not  so  much  as  expect  or  desire  any  thing, 
that  ought  to  give  any  one  the  least  disturbance;  we 
only  wish,  that  under  your  majesty  as  the  common 
father  of  all  your  loyal  people,  those  of  our  persuasion 
might  not  want  a  capacity,  as  we  hope  your  majesty 
will  fmd,  they  never  want  an  inclination  to  promote 
the  true  interest  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  of  their 
country* 

"May  the  great  God  continue' to  multiply  bis 
blessings  upon  your  majesty,  and  every  branch  of  your 
royal  family  ;  and  after  you  have  many  years  ruled 
faithfully  for  God  on  earth,  may  you  reign  gloriously 
with  him  for  ever  in  heaven." 

His  majesty's  answer  was  in  the  following  w^ords. 
"1  thank  you  for  your  dutiful  and  affectionate 
address.  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  loyalty  and  zeal 
of  the  protestant  dissentei*s,  I  will  give  order  for 
the  speedy  payment  of  the  damages  they  have  sus- 
tained in  the  late  tumults  ;  and  they  and  you  shall 
always  have  my  protection/* 

While  the  death  of  George  the  first  caused  sincere 
regret  in  all  the  friends  of  both  political  and  religious 
liberty,  the  exaltation  of  his  son  to  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  throne  gave  the  highest  satisfaction : 
and  none  felt  more  than  the  dissenters,  who  had  en- 
joyed so  much  tranquillity  under  the  former  reign, 
and  expected  a  continuance  of  it  under  his  son.     On 
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the  fourth  of  July,  1727,  about  a  hundred  of  the  dis- 
sentiug  ministers  in  and  around  London,  attended! 
Dr.  John  Evans  to-  court,  who,  in  the  name  of 
the  three  denominations,  presented  the  following 
address. 

"  ADDRESS  OF    DISSENTERS   ON   THE  ACCESSION  OR 
GEORGE    THE    SECOND. 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty, 

•'  Whilst  your  majesty's  royal  declaration  so  tenderly 
mentions  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  your 
dearest  father,  all  loyal  subjects,  as  becomes  their  dif- 
ferent stations,  are  mourning  the  loss  of  one  common 
father  to  his  people.  The  protestant  dissenting  mi- 
nisters can  never  forget  his  paternal  favours  and  con- 
descensions;  and  we  beg  your  majesty  will  give  us 
leave  on  this  great  occasion  to  speak  our  affecting 
sense  of  that  awful  providence,  which  has  finished  a 
reign  so  important  and  gracious  as  that  of  king  George 
the  first.  By  this  mighty  stroke,  the  world  is  be- 
reaved of  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  princes,  and 
the  reformed  religion  of  its  chief  glory  and  defence. 
But  the  immediate  and  peaceful  succession  of  George 
the  second,  dries  up  our  tears.  A  protestant  heir  thus 
coming  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  is  a  new  blessing 
to  Britain.  A  prince  who  gave  the  World  so  early 
proof  of  his  spirit  and  courage  in  the  field,  who  hath 
shewn  so  much  goodness  since  his  abode  in  this  king- 
dom, and  given  us  such  agreeable  presages  of  happi- 
ness upon  his  wearing  the  imperial  crown  of  these 
realms.  This  consideration,  together  with  that  of  a 
queen  consort,  entirely  protestant  and  universally  be- 
loved, fillsvour  hearts  with  joy,  that  greatly  and  justly 
exceeds  all  our  sorrow.     By  this  means,  the  reformed 
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religion,  gains  fresh  support  and  glory ;  and  ail  trans: 
actions,  for  the  peace  and  settlement  of  Europe,  pro-: 
ceed  with  renewed  life  and  vigour.  Thus,  whea  it 
pleased  Almighty  God  (by  whom  kings  reign)  to 
inspire  your  glorious  predecessor,  king  William,  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  protestant  succession,  io 
the  illustrious  and  numerous  family  of  Brunswick,  he 
provided  both  an  effectual  relief  of  our  present  sor- 
rows, and  a  lasting  guard  against  future  dangers. 

"  We  rejoice  in  the  wise  conduct,  and  those  kind 
disposals  of  Providence,  which  have  tied  up  the  handr 
of  the  declared  enemies  to  your  august  house,  so  that 
they  have  it  not  in  their  power  at  present,  by  any 
means,  to  disturb  either  your  majesty's  proceedings, 
or  our  joy.  This  is  such  a  confirmation  of  the  king- 
doms in  your  majesty's  illustrious  family,  as  we  trust 
will  for  ever  extinguish  their  hopes  who  have  hitherto 
vainly  struggled  for  a  popish  pretender. 

"  On  our  parts,  we  caaassure  your  majesty  of  hearts 
full  of  loyalty  and  affection  to  your  person  and 
government,  and  so  far  as  belongs  to  our  stations  and 
characters,  we  shall  not  fail  both  to  teach  the  duties 
owing  to  crowned  heads,  and  practise  them  ourselves 
upon  every  occasion.  It  is  with  pleasure,  we  can 
further  assure  your  majesty,  that  the  protestant  dis- 
senters, we  believe  to  a  man,  are  in  the  same  loyal 
sentiments.  And  we  doubt  not  our  continued  share 
in  those  liberties  which  your  majesty  hath  graciously 
declared  are  most  dear  to  you. 

"  We  rely  upon  your  princely  wisdom  and  care  t6 
do  every  thing  that  may  strengthen  and  unite  sincere 
Christians  and  protestants;  and  heartily  wish  our 
suffering  brethren  abroad  the  same  blessings  with 
ourselves. 
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^  We  shall  not  cease  to  offer  up  unfeigned  and 
irdent  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  that  your  majesty 
may  long  live  the  defender  of  our  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties,  and  the  succourer  of  the  distressed  ;  that 
you  may  be  prospered  in  perfecting  the  great  work 
uow  depending  beyond  the  seas,  that  decaying  piety 
may  revive  throughout  your  own  dominions,  and  an 
universal  probity  of  manners  may  be  promoted  ;  that 
with  your  royal  consort,  you  may  reign  in  the  hearts 
of  all  your.subjects,  and  in  your  royal  issue,  may  reign 
from  one  generation  to  another ;  and  that  all  manner 
of  blessings  may  be  multiplied  on  the  house,  person, 
and  administration  of  your  sacred  majesty/^ 

To  which  address  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  return 
the  following  most  gracious  answer. 
.    ''  I  thank  you  for  this  loyal  and  affectionate  address. 
You  may  beassuredof  my  protection,  and  of  my  care 
add  attention  to  support  the  protestant  interest.'^ 

They  were  all  of  them  afterwards  introduced  to  th^ 
queen,  and  at  the  common  request  of  the  whole 
body,  Dr.  Calamy  made  a  speech  to  her  majesty  in 
the  following  words. 

May  it  please  your  majesty. 
We  cheerfully  embrace  the  opportunity  that  pre- 
sents, of  expressing  our  duty  to  your  majesty,  encou- 
raged by  that  conjunction  of  goodness  with  greatness, 
and  that  commanding  air  of  life  and  sweetness,  that 
animate  all  who  have  the  honour  to  approach  you. 

"  We  sincerely  congratulate  your  ascending  the 
throne,  which  we  hope  will  prove  easy,  being  adorned 
with  those  noble  virtues,  and  particularly  with  that 
-  benevolence  to  mankind,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in 
your  majesty.  When  a  regard  to  religion  could  pre- 
vail with  a  princess  of  your  high  birth,  even  in  the 
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earliest  part  of  life,  to  slight  the  prospect  of  a  crown, 
which  had  visible  danger  to  conscience  attending  it; 
that  kind  heaven  at  length  should  reach  you  forth 
another,  as  remarkable  for  its  safety  as  its  glory,  is 
such  a  return  of  divine  providence,  as  we  cannot  but 
admire  with  great  thankfulness,  though  without  the 
least  surprise-  since  he,  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over 
all,  has  fixed  it  as  a  standing  measure  of  his  govern- 
ment, that  such  as  honour  him  he  will  honour/^ 

"  May  your  majesty's  happiness  be  lasting, 
tnd  your  name  always  carry  a  delightful  sound  to 
every  British  ear.  May .  both  your  majesties  have 
an  early  accession  of  new  glories  aqd  comforts :  may 
your  royal  offspring,  educated  with  so  much  care, 
and  from  whom  we  have  such  raised  expectations, 
prove  eminent  blessings  to  the  reformed  churches 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  may  an  infinitely 
nobler  crown,  than  this  earth  can  afiford,  and  that 
will  never  be  laid  down,  be  added  hereafter  by  the 
same  almighty  hand,  by  which  your  majesty  has 
been  so  remarkably  distinguished  hitherto. 

**  These,  madam,  are  and  will  be  the  ardent  prayers 
of  PROTESTANT  DISSENTERS;  who,  having  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  the  continuance  and  advance- 
ment of  piety,  truth,  and  love,  loyalty,  liberty,  and 
property,  promise  themselves  your  majesty's  coun- 
tenance and  protection/' 

To  the  dissenters  in  Wales,  during  this  period, 
superior  praise  is  due,forthat  which  is  so  honourable 
in  the  character  of  a  Christian — zeal  in  propagating 
those  principles  which  they  conceived  to  be  of  im- 
portance to  the  happiness  of  man.  They  who  dis- 
play none,  either   must   think   their  principles  not 
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acessary  to  human  happiness,  or  that  they  have 
btle  distinguishing  goodness  to  entitle  them  to  pre- 
iciinence.  If  they  are  both  excellent  and  necessary, 
Ik  en  it  will  scarcely  be  allowed  that  they  believe 
ikem  to  be  true.  From  such  an  accusation  the  zeal 
^  the  Welch  dissenters  completely  shelters  them;    ' 

In  the  beginning  of  this  period,  there  were  oqly. 
^rty-three  congregations  in  the  whole  principality: 
:  its  conclusion,  they  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
fty.  To  this  increase,  the  ardent  labours  of  their 
linisters,  and  the  additional  supplies  furnished  by 
le  seminaries,  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree 
nong  the  paedobaptists,  while  the  baptists  appear  to 
ive  advanced  with  equal  steps.  Some  of  the  zea- 
us  ministers,  in  their  attempts  to  diffuse  the  truth 
trough  every  part  of  their  country,  suffered  much 
jrsecution  from  some  of  the  rugged  inhabitants, 
pecially  of  North  Wales.  Arianism  penetrated 
nong  the  Cambrian  mountains,  but  meeting  a  less 
>rdial  reception  than  in  England  except  from  a  few, 
less  retarded  the  progress  of  that  cause  which  was 
•unded  on  evangelical  principles,  and  which  has 
rospered  or  decayed  as  these  have  been  embraced  or 
^andoned* 
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CHAP.  VII. 
STATE   OF   RELIGION    AMONG   THE    DISSENTERS. 

JLo  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  few  scenes  will 
afford  greater  .pleasure  than  a  view  of  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  .first  generation  in  the  dissenting 
churches.  We  now  descend  from  the  fathers  to  the 
children,  from  those  who  were  trained  up  amidst  the 
alarms  and  bitterness  of  persecution,  to  those  who 
spent  all  their  days  in  tranquillity. 

Seldom  has  the  church  of  God  seen  two  successive 
generations  eminent  for  piety  and  zeal.  The  Israelites^ 
who  left  Egypt  in  their  early  years,  and  after  being 
instructed  by  God  in  the  wilderness,  took  possession 
of  the  promised  land,  appear  to  have  been  distin* 
guished  for  their  attachment  to  the  ordinances  of  God 
and  fidelity  in  his  service:  but  their  children  turned 
away  from  the  divine  institutions,  and  followed  after 
the  idols  of  the  heathen.     Those  who  were  called  by 
the  ministry  of  the  apostles  both  from  among  the 
Jews  and  the  Gentiles  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  exhibit 
superior  purity   in   principle,   sanctity  of  life,   and 
patience  in  suffering ;  but  their  immediate  successors 
declined  greatly  from  the  faith  and  holiness  of  the 
Gospel.     The  age  of  the  reformation  produced   an 
abundant  harvest  of  believers,  whose  lives  exhibited 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  truth,  and  who  were 
willing  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  in  its  defence. 
But  the  succeeding  generation  in  general  lost  that 
spirit  of  ardour  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
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which  their  fathers  had  so  eminently  displayed.  Foi^ 
fifty  years  after  the  rise  of  nonconformity,  few  Chris*- 
tian  communities  have  been  able  to  boast  of  a  greater 
number  of  excellent  ministers  and  exemplary  disci- 
ples in  private  life.  What  the  religious  state  of  their 
successors  was  during  the  second  period  of  this  his4 
tory,  will  now  be  seen, 

A  general  uniformity  of  sentiments  had  hitherto 
prevailed,  but  a  diversity  now  began  to  appear.  For 
the  sake  of  precision,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  consider  the  state  of  each  denomination  separately, 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  spiritual  condition. 

The  presbyterians  differed  widely  among  them^i- 
selves.  By  some,  the  old  puritanical  system  was 
retained,  and  in  their  sermons  they  brought  forward 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  the  most  prominent 
manner.  Others,  though  professing  the  same  creed, 
did  not  so  frequently  introduce  them,  nor  so  fully 
enter  into  them.  When  they  preached  on  any  evan- 
gelical topic,  they  did  it  with  propriety,  and  shewed 
that  they  were  sound  in  the  faith.  But  the  ordinary 
strain  of  their  preaching  was  more  on  general  prin- 
ciples of  religion  ;  and  they  spent  much  of  their  time 
in  explaining  and  enforcing  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  habitual  display  of  the  vital  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  for  which  the  nonconformists  were 
distinguished,  was  thrown  aside.  The  generous  wine 
is  so  dashed  with  water  as  to  render  the  beverage 
vapid,  unpleasant,  and  not  nutritive.  A  third  divi- 
sion of  the  orthodox  was  remarkable  for  the  unex- 
ampled coldness  of  their  sermons,  and  dulnessof  their 
delivery. 

Some  of  their  ministers  allowed  that  they  receded 
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a  little  from  the  original  principles,  and  toob.nkrb 
themselves  the  name  of  baxterians.  Among  riMmtoi 
were  some  excellent  men,  whose  labours  w«Plb  a 
very  useful :  but  the  greater  part,  instead  of  rwwy'^J 
bling  Richard  Baxter  in  his  ideas  and  manner  dflkini 
preaching,  were  only  remarkable  for  almost  omitti^fPlth 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel.  This  was  alsoAtpiid 
distinguishiug  feature  of  those  who  called  themselfei  fcoss 
arminians.  The  parts  of  Christianity,  which  aremati^hc 
allied  to  natural  religion,  seemed  to  please  them  bctfl 
and  it  is  but  seldom  that  they  are  found  entering  ivitk 
affection  and  zeal  into  those  evangelical  doctriiNl 
which  they  professed  to  believed 

Arianism,    which    was    gradually    extending  it» 
circle,  furnished  two  classes  of  preachers.     The  fit* 
concealed  their    sentiments   under  ambiguous  ex* 
pressions,  which  their  orthodox  hearers  might  turn  to 
the  support  of  their  own  system,  and  the  arian  con- 
verts might  interpret  in  their  favour.     Many  wore 
this.disgi^ise  all  their  days,  and  the  most  cautions 
carried  the  secret  with  them  to  the  grave.     Some, 
when  they  had  slipt  out  of  the  world,  certain  that 

^  Heresy  did  not  spread  at  first  so  rapidly  among  the  presby* 
terians  ministers  in  the  metropolis  as  in  the  ccAintry.  The  writer  of 
the  London  manuscript  specities  the  sentiments  of  all  the  dissenting 
ministers  in  London,  about  the  year  1730,  The  presby terians,  he 
classes  tlnis : — nineteen  calvinists,  thirteen  arminians,  and  twelve 
baxterians.  All  the  independents,  he  says,  were  calvinists ;  twenty- 
seven  thoroughly,  and  one  somewhat  dubious;  three  inclined  to 
antinomianism,  and  two,  who  were  disorderly,  did  not  deserve  any 
particular  remark.  Of  the  two  seventh-day  baptist  ministers,  one 
was  a  calvinist,  the  other  an  arminian.  Of  the  sixteen  particular 
baptists,  seven  were  calvinists,  and  nine  inclined  to  the  antinoraian 
strain.  Five  of  the  eight  general  baptists  were  arminiansy  and  three 
iQcinians. 
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their  bones  would  not  like  Wickliffe's  be  torn  from 
the, tomb,  and  treated  with  indignity,  left  behind 
thena  a  discourse  or  pamphlet  which  contained  their 
real  sentiments.  ^  Others  had  revealed  the  mystery  to 
the  initiated  few,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  teacher, 

loW  the  tale  of  his  heresy  to  the  world.  To  express 
yfith  due  severity  the  odiousness  of  this  procedure  is 
impossible. 

The  second  class,  though  less  numerous,  was  more 
honest:  they  boldly  preached  the  arian  doctrine  to 
Ibeir  congregations.  Socinianism  was  the  child  of 
aris^nism  ;  and  it  was  not  till  th^  mother  was  come  to 
piaturity,  that  the  infant  was  brought  into  the  world. 
Some  socinians  appeared  before  this  period  closed, 
but  they  concealed  their  convictions :  not  above  two 
pr  three  were  frank  and  upright  men,  who  told  the 
people  all  their  little  faith. 

The  transition  from  orthodoxy  to  these  descending 
systems, .  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  a  claim  to 
notice.  Some  of  the  ministers  appear  to  have  taken 
Alvarado's  leap,  and  reached  arianism  at  once.  The 
alteration  of  their  sentiments  as  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  speedily  produced  a  change  in  all  the  rest. 
JBut  generally  it  was  by  slower  and  more  numerous 
steps.  The  deficiency  of  evangelical  principles  in 
soi;ne,  and  the  coldness  with  which  they  came  from 
the  lips  of  others,  seem  to  have  prepared  the  way  for 
the  relinquishment  of  them,  and/or  the  introduction 
6r8t  of  arminianism,  and  then  of  arianism.  Exeter, 
that  devoted  city,  unhappily  furnishes  an  example  of 
the  mournful  process.  In  1749,  Micaiah  Towgood, 
an  arian,  was  chosen  a  minister  of  the  united  congre-. 
gations.  Mr.  Stephen  Towgood  and  Mr.  Walrond 
the  surviving  pastors,  both  reputed  orthodox,  and 
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who  preached  orthodox  doctrine,  received  him  with 
cordiality  ;  and  in  compliance  with  his  wishes,  ceased 
to  require  a  declaration  of  faith  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  which  had,  till  that  time,  been  demandisdof 
all  who  were  admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper.  ^  Har- 
mony subsisted  among  them,  and  they  continued  to 
labour  together  in  peace'.  Another  instance  no  less 
remarkable  occurred  in  London.  Dr.  William  Harris, 
an  avowed  calvinist,  and  who  always  preached  ac- 
cording to  that  system,  during  the  last  twenty  yeah 
of  his  ministry,  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Lardner,  a  quiet 
socinian,  as  afternoon  preacher;  and  at  his  decease, 
the  congregation,  on  Dr.  Lardner's  refusal,  chose  Dr. 
Benson,  a  socinian  too,  as  his  successor  in  the  pas- 
toral office.  What  the  strain  of  Dr  Harris's  preaching 
was,  that  the  people  or  he  could  bear  with  a  socinian 
preacher  on  the  other  service  of  the  day ;  what  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  congregation  were  composed 
of  which  could  thus  blend  together  Calvinism  and 
socinianism  ;  and  after  forty  years  labours  of  a  cal- 
vinist, could  welcome  a  socinian  pastor,  are  certainly 
questions  of  painful  curiosity.  Scores  of  presbyterian 
congregations  thus  admitted  heretical  assistants  to 
their  orthodox  pastors,  and  heretical  successors  too. 
"Before  the  close  of  this  period,  in  most  of  their  prin- 
cipal congregations,  it  became  the  order  of  the  day. 

For  so  mournful  a  change  various  reasons  may  be 
assigned.  The  controversy  in  the  former  period 
respecting  the  works  of  Dr.  Crisp,  is  said  to  have 
proved  injurious  to  the  presbyterian  interest.  The 
evils  of  the  antinomian  sj^stem  Dr.  Williams,  one  of 
their  body,  had  exposed  with  great  clearness  and 
force.     His  pieces  were  much  read  by  the  young 

■*  Manning's  Life  of  M.  Towgood 
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ministers  of  that  denominfttion ;  and  inspired  them 
with  horror  for  every  thing  which  had  the  name  of 
antinomianism,  and  produced  a  determination  to 
k?6ep  at  as  great  a  distance  from  it  as  possible.  In 
Ibeir  fear  afid  flight  they  unwisely  cast  away  a  pare 
of  the  truth.  The  doctrine  of  grace  had  been  abused 
tQ  licentiousness,  and  they  kept  it  out  of  the  people's 
»ight :  the  righteousness  of  Christ  had  been  per- 
verted to  a  contempt  of  sanctity  in  heart  and  Ijfe; 
add  instead  of  glorying  in  the  truth,  and  enlarging 
on  it  with  all  the  ardour  of  the  most  cordial  delight, 
they  either  omitted  it  altogether,  or  only  introduced 
it  to  shew  how  much  it  might  be  abused.  Through 
tb^  unhappy  influence  of  such  sentiments,  they  gra- 
dually receded  from  the  truth,  and  many  of  the 
presbyter] an  ministeri^  departed  from  the  evangelical 
doctrines  into  high  arminianism,  and  arianism,  and 
iome  at  last  into  socinianism. 

To  the  nature  of  the  discipline  which  the  predby- 
t^riaiis  adopted,  a  part  of  the  evil  may  be  ascribed « 
Episcopacy  permits  every  one  to  kneel  at  the  altar 
who  can  say  his  catechism,  and  has  been  confirmed^ 
Presbytery  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
religion  and  a  regular  life  :  beyond  these  it  has  never 
professed  to  go ;  and  the  whole  decision  was  left  to 
the  minister.  As  the  natural  result  of  the  system, 
thd  children  followed  their  parents  to  the  Lord's 
table :  and  a  presby terian  congregation  was  a  society 
l¥herein  the  rising  generation  took  the  place  of  the 
preceding,  in  a  duqcession  of  the  same  families. 
Though  the  fathers  and  mothers  were  pious,  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  children  were  not,  yet 
they  occupied  their  place  j  and  such  as  were  in  re- 
jSpectable  situations  had  considerable  influence  in  the 
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choice  of  the  mtnister.  To  a  person  who  msd^e^  % 
profession  of  religion,  but  is  destitute  of  its  powei^ 
some  kind  of  appearance  is  requisite.  Controveisy 
answers  the  purpose,  and  comes  in  opportunely  to 
the  person's  aid.  It  was  now  carried  on  in  all  its 
ardour ;  and  as  the  new  opinions  had  some  things  to 
recommend  them  to  such  persons,  they  were  readily 
received.  Differing  from  the  common  creed,  they 
conferred  on  the  proselyte  a  superior  degree  of  saga- 
city and  liberality :  and  the  scheme  of  practical  rc^li- 
gion  which  they  taught,  required  a  smaller  degree  of 
self-denial  than  the  orthodox  system^  and  gave  greater 
indulgences  in  conformity  to  the  world. 

In  the  state  of  their  seminaries  may  be  found 
another  cause  of  presbyterian  heresy.  The  fears  of 
persecution  having  vanished,  and  the  fierceness  of 
high-church  bigotry  abated,  the  office  of  a  minister 
was  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  dissenters :  though  not 
lucrative,  it  was  coveted  by  many ;  and  good  parents 
often  wished  to  see  a  promising  son  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel.  From  his  father's  house  he  went  to  the 
seminary  a  well-instructed  and  well-behaved  young 
man :  tio  decided  religion  appeared  in  him,  and  it 
was  not  required.  In  some  of  the  seminaries  con- 
Jroversy  was  too  much  in  vogue.  Those  who  adopted 
the  new  opinions,  were  eager  to  make  converts. 
Such  students  too  readily  imbibed  the  poison,  and 
came  forth  into  the  ministry,  either  concealing  the 
face  of  error  under  the  veil  of  truth,  or  openly  avow* 
ing  the  arian  or  socinian  system.  In  the  life  pf 
Dr.  Priestley  such  a  seminary  is  described  with  his 
own  pen.  Towards  the  close  o.f  this  period  he  studied 
under  Dr.  Ashworth,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Doddridge. 
The  tutor  was  orthodox :  his  assistant,  Mr.  Clark,  was 
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tlflj^rian :  the  students  were  almost  equally  ranged 
under  these  two  heads :  and  one  of  their  great  em- 
ployments consisted  in  agitating  the  controversy,  and 
contending  in  favour  of  their  different  systems.  To 
those  who  know  the  human  heart,  and  that  to  a  youth 
who  is  not  of  decided  piety,  arianism  has  charm& 
pbove  Calvinism,  and  is  more  indulgent  tathe  propen- 
sities of  human  nature,  it  will  excite  no  surprize 
that  many  of  the  young  men  should  embrace  with 
^eal  the  arian  creeds  Hence  the  presbyterian  churches 
were  filled  with  erroneous  ministers* 

In  connection  with  the  seminaries,  the  state  of  the 
.presbyterian  churches  was  considerably  injured,  by 
^hat  was  in  itself  laudable — a  spirit  of  Tree  inquiry. 
That  in  every  individual,  religion  must  be  the  result 
of  examination  and  the  exercise  of  judgment,  is  one 
.of  those  self-evident  truths  whtch  to  attempt  to  de- 
monstrate  would  be  folly.     From  the  ideas  of  dissen- 
ters, who  consider  this  as  a  fundamental  article  of 
their  code,  they  may  be  allowed  to  set  a  high  value 
.upon  it:  but  they  ran  into  an  extreme,  and  mistook 
its  place  ;  for  instead  of  viewing  it  as  a  means,  they 
made  it  an  end.     Free  inquiry  became  an  idol,  which 
they  bowed  down   to  worship.-    Among  the  most 
ardent  of  her  devotees  were  the  students  in  their  se- 
miiiaries,  who  seemed  to  think  no  sacrifice  so  accept^ 
able  £^s  that  of  an  old  creed  in  order  to  the  adoption 
jof  a  new  one.     It  would  thus  be  evident  to  all,  that 
they  had  exercised  the  rights  of  free  inquiry,  and 
examined  and  judged  for  themselves.     When  they 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  it  was  their  ambi- 
jtion  and  delight  to  recommend  free  inquiry  to  the 
congregation ;  and  where  they  durst,  to  detail  the 
^communications  which  they  had  received  from  her 


\ 
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lips.  The  most  liberal  youths  io  the  society;  and 
some  too  of  maturer  age,  caught  the  flame,  and  by 
embracing  the  arian  system  were  anxious  to  share 
the  gifts  she  had  conferred  upon  them.  The  itch 
for  novelty  spread  far  and  wide  ;  so  that,  instead  of 
the  sober  exercise  of  freedom  of  judgment  in  divine 
things,  the  object  presented  to  the  view  of  impartial 
observers  was — religious  liberty  run  mad. 

The  misapplication  of  the  word  candour  was  more 
injurious  in  its  effects  on  religious  sentiments,  than 
•  can  tiow  be  well  conceived.  It  was  supposed  to 
possess  indescribable  virtues.  Candour  was  sounded 
irom  many  a  pulpit ;  and  like  charity,  it  was  sup- 
'  posed  to  hide  a  multitude  of  sins.  An  orthodox 
minister  who  had  candour,  was  to  believe  that  an 
arian  or  socinian  was  a  very  good  man  ;  and  that  if 
he  was  sincere  in  his  opinions,  and  not  rigid  in  con- 
demning others,  he  ought  not  to  be  condemned  him- 
self. The  influence  of  this  idea  was  exceedingly 
pernicious  ;  for  it  led  to  an  indifference  with  respect 
to  truth  and  error,  which  depraved  both  their  senti- 
ments and  dispositions,  which  relaxed  the  springs 
of  Christian  integrity  and  conduct,  and  gradually 
brought  them  to  call  good  evil  and  evil  good,  to  put 
light  for  darkness  and  darkness  for  light.  This  was 
another  of  the  arian  idols.  Dr.  Doddridge,  whose 
softness  of  temper  led  him  to  more  intercourse  with 
ministers  of  the  new  opinions  than  most  of  his  bre- 
thren, was  sensible  of  the  blindness  of  this  boasted 
candour,  and  frequently  mentions,  with  considerable 
feeling,  that  its  possessors  could  exercise  it  to  all 
but  those  who  were  the  ardent  believers  of  evansre- 
lical  doctrine"*. 

"  Dr.  Jennings  having  reason  to  believe  that  two  of  his  students 
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The  cause  of  religion  among  tlie  presbyterians  also 
sustained  an  injury  from  the  intercourse  between  the 
orthodox  and  erroneous,  in  acts  of  ministerial  com- 
munion. At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  they  were 
all  so  much  united  in  sentiments,  that  they  could 
with  pleasure  officiate  for  each  other.  But  arianism 
introduced  a  new  state  of  things.  Where  it  was 
arowed  by  a  minister,  a  separation  usually  took  place 
between  his  congregation,  and  those  which  continued 
10  their  former  sentiments.  Butasin'most  instances  the 
new  opinions  were  gradually  imbibed,  and  cautiously 
concealed,  the  bonds  of  former  friendship  were  not 
broken ;  and  between  such  men  and  the  orthodox, 
intercourse  in  acts  of  worship  remained.  If  it  should 
be  pleaded,  that,  by  this  means,  the  erroneous  minis- 
ters were  put  upon  their  guard,  and  kept  from  an  open 
avowal  of  heresy,  and  that  their  congregations 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  evangelical  ministers, 
it  must  be  admitted  on  the  other  band,  that  it  was  an 
unnatural  union,  and  that  it  tended  to  make  arians 
think  more  favourably  of  themselves  and  their  system, 
when  they  were  thus  acknowledged  to  be  niinistersof 
Christ's  Gospel.  It  was  a  temptation  too  to  the  ortho- 
dox,  not  to  bring  forward  evangelical  doctrines  so  fully, 
when  they  w^re  preaching  to  congregations  which 
in  general  did  not  approve  them.     This  charge  used 

were  tainted  with  heresy,  objected  to  their  continuance  in  his 
academy,  and  they  were  obliged  to  leave  it ;  but  thedoctor*8  conduct 
18  severely  reprobated  on  this  account,  and  he  is  charged  with  being 
destitute  of  candour,  and  an  enemy  to  free  inquiry.  Protestant 
Dissenters*  Magazine,  vol.  V.  Is  he  not  entitled  to  a  high  degree 
of  pnuse  for  refusing  to  bid  God  speed,  or  to  countenance  persons 
who,  instead  of  carrying  to  a  congregation  the  pure  Christian  doc- 
trine, and  feeding  them  with  the  bread  of  life,  would  have  preached 
destructive  errors,  and  poisoned  their  souls* 

VOL.  III.  C  C  ♦ 
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to  be  adduced  against  Dr.  Doddridge^  when  he  was  I  $ 
invited  to  preach  in  some  of  the  less  orthodox  oon-'  |^ 
gregations  in  London  and  the  great  country  towBS^ 

.  Such  were  the  causes  of  the  injurious  change  wbicb 
took  place  in  a  large  portion  of  the  presbyterian  con- 
gregations: it  remains  briefly  to  specify  the  state  of 
religion  under  the  variety  of  sentiments  which  pre- 
vailed among  them.  Where  the  doctrine  of  the  puritaos 
was  fully  and  faithfully  preached,  the  people  felt  its 
influence ;  believers  were  edified,  and  sinners  con- 
verted to  God.  Where  the  preaching,  though  pure, 
was  dull  and  cold,  the  effect  was  lessened ;  coldness 
seized  the  people's  hearts.  Where  evangelical  truth 
was  scantily  brought  forward,  and  but  thinly  spread 
over  the  discourse,  which  unhappily  was  the  case 
with  too  many  who  professed  the  orthodox  doctrine, 
its  effects  were  still  feebler,  and  there  was  less 
power  accompanying  the  word ;  and  in  proportion  as 
they  receded  from  the  pure  Gospel,  all  beneficial 
influence  decayed. 

In  those  congregations  where  arianism  was  preached, 
whether  in  a  negative  or  positive  way,  the  effects 
.were  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected  to  flow 
from  so  sfreat  an  error.  Those  men,  who  first 
embraced  it,  as  well  as  their  adherents,  boldly  de- 
manded; ''what  evil  can  possibly  arise  from  having 
ditl'crent  ideas  about  a  mere  speculative  opinion?'^ 
They  were  not  aware  that  it  changed  the  whole  sys* 
iiMn,  and  insinuated  its  spirit  not  only  into  the 
braiich(^s   but  into  the  root.     When  the  Saviour  is 

• 

reduced  tVoni  an  equality  with  God  to  the  condition 
:  of  a  creature,  he  is  infinitely  less  powerful  and  com« 

passionate.     lience  as  man   has  not  so  glorious  a 
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Saviour,  his  case  is  not  so  deplorable  as  the  orthodox 
represent  it  to  be;  his  guilt  is  neither  so  aggravated, 
nor  his  depravity  so  great.  An  atonement  made  by 
a  creature  will  suffice  for  his  forgiveness;  and  the 
'  grace  of  a  creature,  for  such  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said 
to  be,  will  render  him  all  the  assistance  of  which,  he 
stands  in  need.  The  mercy  of  God  in  redemption  is 
not  so  transcendent  as  the  calvinists  believe ;  nor  the 
love  of  Christ  in  his  humiliation  and  death  so  exceed- 
ingly wonderful. 

From  the  influence  of  these  ideas,  the  soul  of  the 
arian  preacher  undergoes  an  amazing  change.  He 
has  lower  views  of  the  Gospel  in  all  its  parts ;  his 
heart  does  not  now  dwell  on  it  with  delight ;  he  takes 
refuge  in  other  subjects,  and,  like  Mr.  Pierce,  preaches 
practical  discourses.  But  these  practical  discourses 
are  not,  like  the  morals  of  the  Gospel,  founded  on  its 
doctrines,  and  forming  a  compact  system  which  com- 
mences with  the  regeneration  of  the  sinner,  and  de- 
rives all  its  life  from  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  resembles  more  a  follower  of  Epictetus,  abd  treats 
of  duties  in  an  abstract  philosophical  form.  The  same 
effects  are  produced  in  the  people's  minds;  like 
their  preacher,  they  lose  a  relish  for  the  pure  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel,  and  the  effect  of  its  principles 
is  not  felt. 

Though  among  those  who  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  there  were  different  ideas  as  to  the 
personality  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  from 
mens  wishing  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  it 
does  not  appear  that  these  differences  produced  any 
material  effect  as  to  the  efficacy  of  their  preaching. 
The  divinity  of  the  Saviour  was  a  firm  foundation  for 
the  Cbristiiui  doctrine  to  rest  upen.     But  whenever 
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the  divinity  of  Christ  was  denied,  and  he  was  reduced 
to  the  irank  of  a  creature,  its  benumbing  influence 
was  ioioiediately  perceived,  the  doctrine  lost  its 
power,  and  the  rest  of  the  system  felt  the  change. 

At  first  there  was  more  religion  in  the  congr^- 
tions  where  arianism  was  negatively  preached,  than 
those  who  consider  only  that  system  would  be  led 
to  expect ;  but  it  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  to  which  the  people  had  formeriy 
listened ;  and  it  was  maintained  by  the  private  exercise 
of  devotion,  and  by  the  perusal  of  the  writir^s  of  the 
most  eminent  nonconformist  divines.  Though  starved 
in  the  public  ordinances  by  the  meagre  discourses  of 
the  arian  preachers,  they  were  feasted  in  their  closets 
by  the  volumes  of  Baxter,"Owen,  Flavel,  Charnoekt 
and  Howe«  But  these  Christians  were  gradually 
removed  by  death  ;  and  then  the  influence  of  arian- 
ism appeared.  The  religious  principles  of  those  who 
remained,  being  less  powerful,  had  a  weaker  hold  of 
their  mind.  The  exercises  of  secret  devotion  which 
were  the  delight  of  their  fathers,  though  not  neglected 
by  them,  did  not  produce  the  same  degree  of  plea- 
sure. Those  books,  which  were  considered  as  the 
classics  of  the  puritans  in  the  closet,  gave  place  to 
others  less  spiritual  and  evangelical,  but  more  con- 
genial to  their  taste.  These  increased  the  languor, 
rendered  the  closet  less  agreeable,  and  their  visits  to 
It  either  shorter,  or  more  infrequent.  The  stimulus 
to  every  dutyi  formerly  communicated  by  theardouf 
of  public  worship,  ceased  to  be  felt. '  Family  worship 
now  began  to  be  offered  but  once  a  day  ;  by  many  it 
was  afterwards  confined  to  ^he  Sabbath ;  and  with 
some,  it  fell  intirely  into  disuse.  The  former  strict- 
ness in  the  observance  of  the  Locd's-day  was  broken 
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in  upon  by  many  things  which  their  fathers  had 
taugiit  them  to  be  works  neither  of  necessity  nor 
mercy.  The  domestic  regulations,  which  had  for*^ 
meriy  been  regarded  as  the  charabteristics  of  a  dis- 
senting household,  were  gradually  thrown  aside/ The 
younger  people  in  respectable  families,  if  not  the 
parents,  learned  to  play  at  cards  when,  they  visited  in 
the  houses  of  the  rich  and  gay,  who  now  became 
their  companions,  because  they  moved  in  an  (equal 
station  in  society  with  themselves.  When  they  were 
▼isited  in  their  turn,  they  pleaded  hard  with  the  old 
people  and  too  often  prevailed,  to  be  allowed  to  enter- 
tain their  guests  in  the  same  way.  By  these  fashion- 
able friends,  they  were  introduced  to  assemblies  and 
balls;  and  to  crown  all,  they  at  length  entered  the 
doors  of  the  theatre,  and  learned  to  frequent  dramatic 
entertainments,  like  other  genteel  people  of  the  same 
rank. 

While  under  the  influence  of  arianism,  some  were 
thus  running  headlong  into  the  ways  of  the  world 
which  lieth  in  wickedness,  other  were  as  unprofitably 
occupied  in  speculating  about  religion.  Novelty  was 
their  study  and  delight.  To  turn  aside  a  text  from 
its  natural  meaning,  in  order  to  favour  arianism  or 
4Sooinianism,  was  a  mighty  achievement.  As  this 
could  not,  in  many  instances,  be  done. with  a  tolerably 
good  grace ;  and  as  many  passages  in  the  apostolical 
writings  resisted  the  efforts  of  their  utmost  ingenuity, 
they  had  the  sagacity  to  discover  that  the  epistles 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  having  the  same  degree 
of  authority  with  the  Gospels".    They  scarcely  in  the 

°  I  never  knew  a  man  make  distinction  between  the  gospels  and 
epistles  but  the  reason  was  apparent.  He  was  a  socinian,  and 
inding  little  .about  the  sacrifice  and  atonement  of  Christ. in  the 
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course  of  this  period,  arrived  at  the  perfection  id  this 
art  which  has  beeu  since  attained,  to  reject  chapters, 
paragraphs,  and  verses  even  in  the  Gospels,  when 
they  threaten  to  destroy  a  favourite  system.  Others 
of  this  class  directed  their  attention  to  forms  of  prayer, 
and  bid  adieu  to  the  extemporary  devotions  of  their 
fathers.  Where  a  liturgy  forms  part  of  the  institu- 
tions of  an  establishment,  no  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  the  use  of  it,  as  to  the  state  of  religion  in  that 
church.  But  when  those,  who  have  long  displayed 
a.  preference  for  extemporary  prayer,  grow  weary  of 
\  it,  and  adopt  forms,  especially  such  as  those  of  the 
Liverpool  liturgy  ;  the  person,  who  attributes  this  to 
a  decay  of  vital  piety,  to  indolence  of  mind  and  cold- 
ness of  heart,  will  not  have  fixed  his  arrow  far  from 
the  centre  of  the  mark. 

But  it  may  be  said,  is  no  exception  to  be  made  in 
favour  of  congregations  in  which  religion  flourished? 
An  arian  congregation,  under  an  arian  minister, 
where  religion  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  perhaps 
cannot  be  named  in  the  whole  of  England,  since  the 
day  that  James  Pierce  preached  that  doctrine  within 
the  walls  of  his  new  meeting  at  Exeter.  Religion 
may  be  said  to  flourish  where  the  members  of  the 
society  display  its  influence  in  sanctity  of  life,  in 
spirituality  of  .conversation,  and  delight  ip  the  ordir 
nances  of  worship  :  where  the  rising  genera|:ion  ap- 

the  evangelists  (as  there  could  not  be  much  before  our  Lord's  death), 
and  finding  the  doctrine  run  through  every  page  of  all  the  epistles, 
he  was  willing  to  sink  the  character  of  the  cpibtles,  and  lessen  mens 
ideas  of  them  in  order  to  support  his  favourite  notions.  We  are  to 
take  our  ideas  of  Christianity,  not  from  one  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  the  whole  of  it :  every  part  has  equal  authority  •  Orton's 
Letters  to  Dissenting  Ministers,  vol.  1.  p.  13(>,  137-  . 
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pearsh impressed  with  the  importance  of  eternal  diings, 
and  regards  the  happiness  of  heaven  as  the  highest 
object  of  pursuit :  and  where  from  time  to  time,  the 
careless  and  profane,  awakened  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  to  a  concern  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul; 
eagerly  inquire,  *'  what  must  1  do  to  be  saved/*  In 
such  a  congregation,  the  true  ends  of  its  institution 
are  answered ;  and  among  the  evangelical  dissenter^ 
hundreds  of  examples  are  to  be  found.  But  can  the 
arians  point  out  such  an  one  in  their  connection,  of 
memory  record  an  instance  since  the  doctrine  found 
admission  into  the  pulpits  of  the  nonconformists? 
In  short,  as  arianism  was  the  grave  of  the  presby^ 
terian  congregations ;  as  soon  as  it  ever  entered  the 
pulpit,  it  might  immediately  be  written  on  the  wall, 
*^  Ichabod,  the  glory  is  departed." 

Among  the  independents,  the  state  of  religion  was 
so  much  more  favourable,  that  it  may  justly  excite  in 
every  reader  a  desire  to  know  whence  the  difference 
did  proceed.  Instead  of  the  diversity  of  sentiments 
which  prevailed  among  the  presby terians,  the  religious 
principles  of  the  nonconformists  were  maintained' by 
the  independents  in  all  their  purity:  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  ah  arian,  or  even  an  arminian  was  to  be 
jToundin  the  whole  body •  There  was  no  denomination 
in  England  which  could  boast  of  so  much  unanimity 
as  to  doctrine*. 

^  I  see  no  necessary  connection  between  calvinistical  sentiments 
and  zealous  useful  labours,  but  I  have  long  observed  with  great 
surprise  that  our  orthodox  brethren  in  the  church,  and  among  the 
dissenters,  are  in  general  most  serious  and  active  in  their  ministry : 
and  those  of  freer  principles  more  indolent  and  languid*  I  have 
met  with  few  exceptions  in  tlie  compass  of  my  acquaintance.    |  d^ 
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Of  their  orthodoxy,  their  system  of  church  gO¥em-< 
ment  may  be  justly  assigued  as  one  powerful  cause.  Ao 
indepeudent  church  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a  society  of 
converts.  Descent  is  out  of  the  question.  None  are 
admitted  into  communion  but  such  as  can  give  satis^ 
factory  evidence  that  they  have  believed  in  Christy 
and  repented  of  their  sins,  and  walk  as  becometh  the 
Gospel.  By  the  church,  which  is  composed  of  such 
persons,  all  affairs  are  managed,  and  no  new  member 
can  be  admitted  without  their  approbation.  When, 
a  pastor  is  to  be  chosen,  an  act  the  most  important  of 
all  towards  the  advancement  of  religion,  the  power 
resides  in  the  church,  and  in  the  church  alone.  Plain 
John,  Thomas,  and  Andrew,  Sarah,  Margaret,  and 
Mary  have  their  vote  equally  with  the  highest  and 
most  opulent  in  the  society.  Much  contempt  has 
been  thrown  on  this  method  of  procedure ;  but  to 
it  the  independents  owe  the  continuance  of  the  Gos- 
pel among j^ them  in  its  purity  from  generation  to 
generation.  Whether,  from  the  year  in  which  non- 
conformity began,  an  episcopal  or  presbyterian  con- 
gregation can  be  found  in  England,  in  which  there 
has  been  to  the  present  day,  a  constant  succession  of 
ministers  who  have  preached  the  Gospel  (and  let  the 
doctrinal  articles  of  the  church  of  England  be  the 
standard),  may  be  at  least  a  matter  of  doubt ;  perhapsr 
there  is  a  certainty  that  it  has  not.  But,  in  independent 
churches,  examples  without  number  can  be'produced; 

deliberately  think  that  the  more  persons  enter  into  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  more  regard  they  pay  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  and  the  influences  of  the  spirit,  the  more  their  own  piety  will 
increase,  and  the  more  zealous  they  will  be  to  do  good  to  the  souls 
of  others.  And  I  think  it  not  difficult  to  account  for  this.  Orton*0 
•Letters  to  Dissenting  Ministers,  vol.  I.  p.  90. 
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nay,  but  few  can  be  mentioned  in  which  it  has  not 
been  preached  in  continued  succession,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  dissent  to  the  present  hour.  With 
not  a  few,  it  has  been  common  to  make  the  indepen- 
dent mode  of  church  government  the  subject  of  ridi- 
cule, and  to  exult  in  its  numerous  inconveniences. 
While  human  beings  have  their  imperfections,  the 
influence  of  these  will  operate  to  its  disadvantage  ; 
but  a  system,  which  has  secured  the  highest  benefits, 
md  preserved  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  where  epis- 
x>pacy  and  presbytery  fail,  is  intitled  to  the  esteem 
:>f  the  wise,  and  the  approbation  of  the  good. 

Another  means  of  preserving  purity  of  doctrine 
aimong  the  independents  was,  the  regulation  of 
their  seminaries.  In  whatever  relates  to  the  in- 
itruction  of  persons  for  the  ministry,  there  is 
nothing  of  equal  importance  with  the  character 
3f  the  person  taught.  But  to  this,  how  little 
attention  has  been  paid.  The  univei^ities  unfolded 
their  gates  to  every  youth  who  had  learning  sufficient 
to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  future  pursuits  :  and  the 
highest  offices  and  dignities  of  the  church  were  open 
to  him,  provided  he  had  influence  to  procure  them. 
Decency  of  conduct,  freedom  from  vices,  and  some 
appearances  of  seriousness  were  necessary  to  obtain 
admission  into  the  presbyterian  seminaries.  But,  in 
the  course  of  this  period,  the  principle  was  recog- 
nised and  acted  upon,  that  no  persons  should  be 
admitted  into  the  academical  institution  of  the  inde- 
pendents,but  such  as  displayed  a  decision  of  character, 
and  gave  satisfactory  and  credible  evidence  that  they 
were  born  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  Christ  was  formed 
in  their  hearts  the  hope  of  gbry. 
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Some  young  men,  chiefly  the  sons  of  ministers  and 
eminent  private  Christians,  after  passing  through  a 
course  of  education  for  the  ministry,  being  found  not 
to  preach  the  Gospel  with  that  ability,  fulness,  and  zeai 
which  the  people  desired,  complaint  was  made  to  Dr. 
Ridgley,  the  tutor.  On  an  investigation  of  the  subject, 
a  few  good  men  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for 
encouraging  the  education  of  young  persons  for  the  mi- 
nistry; and  they  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim, 
that  none  should  be  admitted  but  such  as  to  good 
natural  abilities,  added  soundness  in  the  faith,  and  the 
character^  of  a  decided  Christian.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  King's-head  society,  composed  of  private 
Christians  only,  from  the  independent  churches,  and 
such  was  their  object.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  their 
names  have  nof  been  handed  down,  that  they  might* 
receive  that  ample  tribute  of  homage,  which  is  justly 
due  to  such  distinguished  worth. 

The  man,  who  first  cxhil)its  and  brings  forth  into 
action  a  general  principle  of  tiHith  or  goodness,  is  to 
be  ranked  among  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race; 
and  everv  such  occurrence  deserves  to  be  marked  as 
an  aera  in  the  chronological  chart  recording  sifccessivc 
discoveries  for  the  advancement  of  wisdom  and  hap^ 
piness  in  the  world.  Here  the  general  principle  was, 
"  that  a  person  ought  to  be  a  Christian  before  he  was 
admitted  to  be  a  student  in  divinity.^'  Its  plainness 
may  be  supposed  by  some  to  detract  from  the  merit 
of  those  who  adopted  and  exhibited  it :  but  all 
general  principles,  when  exhibited,  are  plain ;  and 
carry  their  evidence  with  them.  Plain,  however,  as 
this  principle  is, it  will  not  be  found  in  the  voluminous 
pages  of  ecclesiastical  history,  that  it  was  ever  acted 
lipun  in  any  age,  or  in  any  ^wrt  of  the  Christian 
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church,  till  the  King's-bead    society  made  it  the 
ground^work  of  their  plan.      It  was   immediately 
adopted  in  that  seminary,  and  the  result  has  fully 
justified  the  wisdom  of  the  measure;  for  it  has  sent 
forth  a  greater  number  of  ministers  sound  in  the  faith, 
exemplary  in  their  conduct,  and  zealous  and  success- 
ful in  tbeir  labours,  than  any  other  in  England.     The 
principle  has  now  so  fully  approved  itself  to  the  judg<* 
ment  of  wise  and  good  men,  that  the  same  regulations 
are  adopted  by  almost  every  seminary  among  the 
evangelical  dissenters ;  and  the  churches  are  reaping 
extensive  and  durable  benefits  from  them.     It  may 
be  considered   as  the  counterpart  of  their  church 
government  in  admitting  none  but  converted  persons* 
into  communion.      No  method  has  yet  been  dis-^ 
covered  which  tends  so  effectually  to  secure  and  to 
perpetuate  a  holy,  faithful,  zealous,  and  successful 
ministry. 

From  the  other  evils  which  desolated  the  presby- 
terian  congregations,  the  independents  were  in  a  great 
measure  free.  The  rage  for  free  inquiry,  which  was 
supposed  hot  to  be  exercised  unless  the  person 
adopted  new  opinions,  was  happily  unknown.  Being 
beyond  the  charities  of  candour,  and  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  sect  excluded  from  her  embraces,  she 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  them,  and  they  had  no  inter- 
course with  her.  In  general  too,  they  refused  to  hold 
any  ministerial  or  Christian  communion  with  such  as 
they  suspected  to  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and 
would  uot  receive  them  as  ministers  and  brethren  in 
Christ,  or  by  their  countenance  and  approbation  bid 
fhem  God  speed. 

Jhe  preaching  of  the  independents  was  purely 
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evangelical.  Owen,  Goodwin,  Charnock,  and  Flavel, 
next  to  the  Word  of  God,  were  their  favourite  authors, 
whose  writings  they  studied,  and  whose  manner  a 
considerable  part  of  them  endeavoured  to  adopt.     In 
some  of  the  sermons  and  treatises  published  by  them 
during  this  period,    we   perceive  a  portion  of  the 
energy  and  unction  of  the  nonconformists.     Others 
drank  too  deeply  of  the  spirit  of  controversy;  and 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  heresy  of  the  presbyterians, 
spent  too  much  of  that  sacred  time  in  the  confutation 
of  error,  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
confirmation  and  application  of  evangelical    truth: 
What  congregation  can  be  edified  by  the  habitual 
discussion  of  religious  controversies?     The  end  is 
far  more  effectually  answered  by  the  peaceful  repre- 
sentation of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel   in  their 
evidence  and  use.     In   some  of  the  independents, 
there  was  a  dryness  and  coldness  in  exhibiting  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  of  which  the  former  age 
had  given  no  example.     Of  this  unsavoury  mode, 
their  more  pious  hearers  made  no  complaint ;  and 
they  received  great  edification   from  the  excellent 
truths  which  were  delivered  by  their  pastors ;  but 
whatever  might  be  their  peculiar  taste,  this  mode  of 
preaching  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  produce  a 
general  impression  on   the  audience,  and  especially 
on  the  younger  part.  The  want,  or  rather  a  deficiency 
in  the  application,  was  a. very  common  fault.    Instead 
of  the  full  address  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart, 
which  formerly  prevailed,  after  a  long  discourse  on 
doctrinal  points,  and  frequently  blended  with  contro* 
versy,  a  few  brief  inferences  or  remarks  contain  all 
that  was  spoken  to  the  heart. 
Another  &:uit  may  be  found  with  the  preaching  of 
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some  of  the  independents  in  this  period :  it  was  too 
little  in  a  devotional  and  f)ractical  strain.  Watts,  and 
Doddridge^  and  hundreds  more  were  intirely  free 
from  the  charge;  but  against  many  it  may  be  too 
justly  adduced.  They  seem  to  have  imagined,  that 
if  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  be  fully 
exhibited  to  Christians,  they  will  feel  themselves 
constrained  to  perform  all  its  duties  without  ex- 
hortation or  counsel  from  the  preacher  on  the  subject. 
But  the  minuteness  with  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
delineates  every  relative  duty,  and  tho  speciality  of 
motives  by  which  they  are  enforced,  teach  good 
ministers  of  Christ,  if  they  will  but  learn,  a  very 
different  lesson.  ■      ^ 

Nor  is  the  deficiency  of  taste  among  the  independ* 
ents,  and  inattention  to  the  graces  of  composition  to 
be  €^j9tirely  overlooked  as  a  particle  of  dust  in  the 
baltoce.  In  a  congregation  of  rustic  and  illiterate 
people,  the  style  of  the  preacher,  provided  it  is  per- 
spicuous, may  be  of  little  consequence.  But  when 
an  atidience  contains  many  families  of  good  educa- 
tion, aiid  especially  young  'persons  of  some  refine- 
ment, the  rudeness  of  the  speaker  may  prove  aa 
injury  to  the  best  of  causes.  Virtue  in  a  Hottentot^s 
«heep  skin  which  sends  forth  evil  odours,  will  not 
be  so  readily  received,  nor  so  cordially  embraced,  as 
if  she  was  arrayed  in  clean  and  neat  attire. 

A  contracted  spirit  in  too  many  of  the  ministers  of 
of  this  denomination,  must  be  considered  as  a  still 
greater  blemish^  Their,  regards  were  confined  withia 
f he  walls  of  their  owa  conventicle.  The  concern 
that  every  faithful  servant  of  Christ  i^hould  feel  foj? 
the  general  interests  of  mankind^  prompting  to  exer- 
tions forext^ding  the  kiud^wledgepf  religion,  appears 
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to  have  slipt  oat  of  their  mind  ;  and  they  seem  to 
have  thought  that  they  had  no  charge  of  a  single  in- 
dividual of  the  human  race,  but  those  who  composed 
their  flock.  The  unkind  idea  had  its  influence  on 
their  preaching,  which  was  chiefly  addressed  to  the 
saints :  perishing  sinners  had  but  a  small  portion  of 
their  labours. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  but  not  concealed,  that  during 
this  period  there  was  among  the  independents  a  class 
of  ministers,  who  did  a  considerable  injury  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  by  undertaking  an  office  which  tbqr; 
were  not  qualified  to  fill,  and  by  occupying  the  place 
of  such  as  were.  Of  their  piety  there  was  no  reason 
to  doubt ;  but  a  man  may  reach  heaven  as  a  private 
Christian,  who  is  not  qualified  to  conduct  others  to 
it,  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  They  were  inert,  ineffi- 
cient, cold,  and  lifeless  as  the  grave.  Their  doctrine 
was  pure,  and  they  performed  all  the  duties  of  their 
office  with  attention  ;  but  they  were  torpid  and  dull, 
and  they  seemed  in  every  exercise  to  be  half  asleep. 
The  abilities  of  some  of  them  were  below  the  stand- 
ard for  the  ministry  :  others  were  not  deficient  in 
this  respect;  but  their  souls  were  never  roused  to 
energy,  and  they  were  strangers  to  that  mental  exer- 
tion and  spiritual  fervour  which  constitute  an  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  a  good  minister  of  Christ.  Under 
such  men  congregations  declined  in  numbers  and  in 
piety. 

But  after  every  imperfection  has  been  named,  and 
due  abatement  made  on  that  account,  there  was  still 
J  more  true  religion  among  the  independents  than  in 
any  other  denomination  :  so  great  a  number  of  judi- 
cious Christians  was  no  where  else  to  be  found.  In 
the  devotions  of  the  closet  and  of  the  family,  in  th^ 
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^QCtification  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the  pious  regulation 
)f  their  household,  they  preserved  all  the  spirit  of  the 
lissenters  of  the  former  age.  The  sober  manners,  the 
issiduous  industry,  the  economical  habits,  the  absti- 
lence  from  the  vanities  send  amusements  of  the  world, 
ivhich  marked  the  chanacters  of  the  nonconformists, 
;till  remained.  The  lives  of  multitudes  were  eminent 
br  sanctity,  and  their  deaths  for  peace  and  joy  r  and 
;he  goodness  of  their  principles  was  displayed  by  the 
Tiumphs  of  religion,  both  during  the  continuance  and 
It  the  close  of  their  mortal  course.  Of  a  consider* 
ible  number  of  the  orthodox  presbyterians,  the  same 
character  may  be  given,  with  perhaps  this  exception, 
that  they  did  not  exercise  domestic  authority  with 
the  same  degree  of  vigour,  but  indulged  their  chil- 
Jren  in  a  greater  degree  of  conformity  to  the  ways  of 
the  world- 

The  religious  sentiments  of  the  two  divisions  of 
baptists,  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  inde- 
pendents and  presbyterians.  Those  of  the  particular 
denomination  were  all  calvinists:  and  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  on  the  independents  are  applj. 
cable  to  such  of  them  as  were  men  of  education  :  but 
the  greater  part  were  still  (what  is  called)  lay  preach- 
ers— persons  who  were  not  trained  up  in  academies 
for  the  pastoral  office. 

In  the  course  of  this  period,  this  denomination  re- 
ceived injury  from  the  writings,  of  Dr.  Gill.  He 
was  the  oracle  of  the  body  :  and  his  books  were  spread 
extensively  among  them.  Scarcely  was  there  a  lay 
preacher,  but  was  tutored  by  him.  The  doctor's 
supralapsarianism  is  well  known  ;  and  he  carried  his 
ideas  as  high  as  any  of  the  name.     His  eyes  were 
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perpetually  poring  on  the  divine  decrees.  The  exe- 
cution  of  them*  in  the  works  of  redemptiOQ  and  grace 
does  not  seem  to  have  given  him  half  so  much  plea« 
sure  as  prying  into  the  purposes  and  counsels  of 
heaven  :  this  subject  is  prominent  in  all  his  woriu. 
A  scholar  and  a  divine  may  peruse  them  with  consip 
derable  advantage ;  but  to  those  who  are  rude  in 
theological  knowledge,  the  danger  of  receiving  injuiy 
is  not  small.  The  unlettered  preachers  read  them 
with  eagerness  and  delight,  carried  the  ideas  into  the 
pulpit,  were  often  expatiating  on  the  divine  decrees, 
when  they  should  have  been  enlarging  on  the  revela* 
tionofaSaviourforthedeliveranceofperishingsinDers, 
and  from  week  to  week  perplexed  themselves  and  their 
hearers  with  those  secret  things  which  belong  to  God. 
There  are  indeed  few  subjects,  on  which  minds  un- 
tutored and  unaccustomed  to  mental  disquisitions,  are 
apt  to  go  so  fjar  astray.  Nor  does  Dr.  Gill  himself 
appear  to  have  escaped  without  injury.  Zealous  for 
what  he  conceived  the  honour  of  the  divine  decrees, 
he  seems  afraid  lest  God  should  save  more  than  the 
elect ;  and  would  not  venture  to  call  a  sinner  to  re^ 
pentance.  His  numerous  disciples  inherited  his 
fears  and  followed  his  example.  He  bad  also  imper- 
fect ideas  of  moral  obligation,  and  was  peculiarly 
aukward  at  connecting  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  Gospel.  From  the  influence  of  his  reputation, 
no  inconsiderable  injury  was  sustained  by  many  plain 
ministers  and  plain  people  in  that  communion,  who 
learned  to  be  almost  afraid  of  the  commands  of  God, 
and  received  but  a  defective  copy  of  the  duties  of  a 
Christian.  When  such  persons  confine  themselves 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gaspel,  they  often  perform 
wonders;  but  when  they  plunge  into  the  depths  of 
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the  most  intricate  controversies,  they  shew  that  they 
have  principles  which  they  are  unable  to  manage^ 
and  present  the  appearance  of  an  unskilful  rider  on 
the  back  of  an  unruly  horse  who  runs  away  with 
full  speed,  and  never  stops  till  he  has  thrown  the  un- 
happy man  into  a  hedge  of  thorns. 

Though  these  and  other  blemishes  appeared  among 
the  particular  baptists,  still  the  evangelical  doctrine 
was  preached  in  purity  by  the  majority,  if  with  not 
great  ability  by  some.  The  increase  of  the  number 
of  their  congregations  is  an  evidence  of  their  zeaK 
Most  probably,  their  piety  was  not  inferior  to  that  of 
their  predecessors  under  the  former  period ;  and  if 
they  be  placed  next  to  the  independents  in  respect  to 
the  measure  of  vital  godliness  which  prevailed  ia 
their  congregations,  and  was  displayed  in  the  deport- 
ment of  individuals  in  private  life,  it  appears  to  be 
the  station  which  they  are  intitled  to  hold* 

The  smallest  portion  of  religion  at  this  time  seems 
to  have  been  with  the  general  baptists*  They  were 
among  the  earliest  to  forsake  their  principles  and  to 
run  into  the  arian  system,  nor  did  they  stop  there. 
Dr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Burroughs  were  known  to  be 
socinians  at  a  time  when  no  presbyterian  minister 
would  have  dared  to  avow  the  racovian  creed ;  and  they 
were  too  rapidly  followed  into  arianism  at  least,  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  original  body.  What  has  been 
said  concerning  the  preaching  and  conduct  of  th^ 
arian  presbyterians  is  applicable  to  the  general  bap» 
tists,  but  in  a  still  higher  degree.  Some  continued 
Jn  their,  first  principles,  but  they  appear  to  have 
Reclined  in  piety. 

VOL^  HI.  .         p  d 
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From  the  view  which  has  been  given  of  the  state  of 
the  different  denominations  of  dissenters  durinsfthe 
second  period,  this    conclusion   must  evidently  be 
drawn,  "  that  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  a  Mediator 
and  salvation  through  him  is  infinitely  importaat, 
because  it  is  essential  to    success/^      Intercourse 
between  Grod  and  man  through  a  Mediator  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  religion  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.     This  religion  begins  in  the  reconciliation 
of  man  to  God  through  the  intervention  of  a  Mediator; 
and  through  a  Mediator,  the  presentation  of  friendship 
between  God  and  man,  which  is  the  oontinuance  of 
religion,  is  maintained  to  the  end  of  life.     To  a  Me- 
diator every  act  of  religion  has  respect.     Such  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  system  revealed  from  heaven,  to 
which  the  salvation  of  sinners  is  ascribed.     We  are 
farther  taught  to  consider  the  efficacy  of  the  system 
as  resting  on  the  character  of  the   Mediator,  and 
deriving  its  virtue  and  power  from  the  dignity  of  his 
person  ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
display  of  this  dignity  is  made.     Where  this  schema 
is  faithfully  preached,  all  the  glorious  effects,  which 
are  represented  as  resulting  from  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
are  produced.     But  when  the  Mediator  is  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  creature,  the  whole  system  of  doc* 
trine  is,  necessarily  changed  ;  and  its  effects  cannot 
but  be  different  too.     Whenever  the  divinity  of  the 
Mediator  is  rejected,  the  preacher  has  been  generally 
found  to  grow  weary  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Mediator, 
and  leaving  it  out  of  sight,  to  retire  into  the  principiea 
6f  natural    religion,    and   to   speak  of   intercourse 
between  the  Deity  and  man,  as  if  no  Mediator  was 
revealed  ;  but  this  is  not  the  system  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  and  wherever  it  has  been  taught,  congrega-^ 
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tions  have  uniformly  lost  the  spirit  of  religion,  and 
sunk  into  the  spirit  of  the  world. 

To  acts  of  pious  benevolence  performed  by  the 
dissenters  during  this  period,  it  would  be  easy  to 
adduce  undeniable  testimony ;  for  they  who  con* 
tinned  to  adhere  to  their  original  principles  were  not 
inferior  in  its  exercise  to  those  of  the  preceding  age. 
Among  other  instances^  the  institution  of  the  '^  society 
for  promoting  religious  knowledge  among  the  poor,^^ 
deserves  particularly  to  be  recorded.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1750,  two  shocks  of  an  earthquake, 
the  second  succeeding  the  first  in  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  superior  in  violence,  roused  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  metropolis,  and  filled  multitudes  with  the 
most  serious  alarms.  Good  men,  anxious  to  take 
advantage  of  the  event,  sought  in  different  ways  to 
render  the  serious  impressions,  created  by  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  lasting  and  salutary.  A  public  insti- 
tution of  extensive  utility  was  the  result.  It  originated 
with  Benjamin  Forfitt,  a  member  of  the  presby teria^ 
church  in  Eastcheap,  who  conceived  the  idea,  that, 
by  the  distribution  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  books 
of  piety  among  the  poor  and  ignorant,  the  most  es- 
sential benefit  would  be  conferred  upon  them.  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  object,  he  called  together  a 
few  of  his  friends  to  solicit  their  co-operation  ^.  They 
formed  their  plan,  entei:ed  into  a  subscription,  and  in 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks  comnienced  their  active 
services  by  sending  a  donation  of  bibles  and  cate- 

P  Samuel  Taylor,  Henry  Grew,  Henry  Cockrell,  William  Ad- 
kins,  and  Samuel  Sheaf,  were  the  founders  of  this  institution,  and 
their  names  should  be  recorded  among  the  benefactors  of  their* 
country. 

j>d2 
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chisms  to  Dr.  Doddridge.  To  the  credit  of  the  nge, 
the  society  increased  in  the  number  of  its  meoibers, 
and  the  power  of  its  funds.  It  has  continued  in  a 
respectable  condition  to  the  present  time,  and  by  the 
distribution  of  many  thousands  of  Bibles  and  Testa* 
tnents^  and  valuable  treatises  on  religious  subjects, 
has  been  the  means  of  illuminating  multitudes  in 
every  part  of  the  country  with  the  knowledge  of 
divine  truth.  The  original  founders  of  the  society 
were  evangelical  dissenters  composed  of  presby tcrians 
and  independents ;  but  it  soon  recommended  itself  to 
Christians  of  every  denomination,  and  has  ever  since 
been  supported  by  their  united  patronage"*. 

While  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  the  metropolis 
were  thus  exerting  themselves,  those  in  the  country 
had  not  been  less  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom.  In  1741,  Dr.  Doddridge, 
whose  soul  was  ever  burning  for  the  cause  of  God, 
formed  an  extensive  plan  for  the  advancement  of 
religion  in  congregations,  in  dark  parts  of  the  country, 
and  abroad.  This  plan  he  submitted  to  the  associated 
ministers  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  :  it  also  received  the 
approbation  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  London 
ministers  of  various  denominations  ;  and  the  same 
year,  at  a  meeting  of  all  his  brethren  in  the  neighbour- 
hood at  Northampton,  it  was  proposed ;  and  in 
another,  afterwards  at  Kettering,  was  cordially 
adopted,  and  began  to  be  immediately  carried  into 
execution.  It  would  do  honour  to  any  age  of  the 
church  ;  and  it  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  by 
the  most  active  and  zealous  disciples  of  Christ  at 
the  present  time.     Every  one,  who  reads  it,  will  be 

*i  See  Dr.  Rii)poir8  Discourse  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  o<' 
the  Society. 
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iiilly  convinced  that  the  most  eminent  of  the  Liondon, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Northamptonshire  ministers  of 
|741,  and  Dr.  Doddridge  especially,  would  have 
rejoiced  to  see  the  plans  and  labours  of  the  men  of 
this  day,  and  would  have  cordially  co-operated  in 
every  measure  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  at 
home  and  abroad '• 

'  The  plan  is  inserted  in  the  dedication  of  hw  sermon  ^<  on  tlie 
£%il  and  Danger  of  neglecting  the  Souls  of  Men.**  The  following 
«re  its  out-liue>» :  **  that  each  minister  agree  to  preach  one  Lord's 
day  on  family  reUgion,  and  another  on  secret  prayer;  that 
pastoral  visiting  be  more  solemnly  attended  to ;  that  every  head  of 
a  family,  at  least  once  a  year,  have  a  solemn  charge  to  attend  to 
the  business  of  religion  in  his  heart  and  house;  that  the  work  of 
catechising  be  set  up  in  one  forp  or  other  iq  every  congregation ; 
that  pious  persons,  who  do  not  receive  the  Lord's  supper,  be  intro- 
duced into  communion ;  that  such  as  give  offence  by  their  conduct 
be  excluded ;  that  people  be  advised  to  enter  into  little  societies, 
consisting  of  six  or  eight,  for  religious  discourse  and  prayer,  and 
meet  once  a  week  or  fortnight ;  that  a  small  number  of  persons 
most  eminent  for  wisdom,  piety,  and  zeal,  act  as  a  stated  council 
for  promotiqg  religion  in  the  congregation;  that  neighbouring 
ministers,  in  one  part  of  the  land  and  another,  enter  into  associations 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  each  other  by  united  consultation  anc) 
prayer.*' 

The  doctor  alto  proposed  to  consideration,  **  that  further  mei^ 
suries  be  entered  into  for  the  admission  of  young  persons  into  the 
ministry***  He  added  the  following  branch  of  a  plan  which  he  was 
introducing  among  the  members  of  his  own  congregation ;  **  whether 
something  might  not  be  done  in  niost  of  our  congregations  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  abroad,  and  spreading  it  in  the  darker 
parts  of  our  own  land*  In  order  to  this,  that  pious  people  unite  as 
members  of  a  society ;  th^t  they  daily  offer  up  9ome  earnest  prayers 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Ghispel  in  the  world,  especially  among 
heathen  nations;  that  they  attend  four  times  a  year  for  solemn 
prayer ;  that  some  time  be  then  s^ient  in  reviewing  the  promises 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the 
world ;  that  any  important  infonpation  of  the  progress  of  the  Gos- 
pel from  foreign  lands,  be  communicated  at  their  quarterly  meet- 
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During  this  period  the  quakers  continued  respec- 
table for  numbers,  though  perhaps  they  were  not  in-^ 
creasing.     The  manners  of  that  day,  more  sober  than 
those  of  the  present,  were  favourable  at  least  to  their 
stability.   But  to  estimate  the  state  of  religion  among 
them,  is  more  difficult  than   in  most  other  sects. 
Abstinertce  from  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  worlds 
forms  a  part  of  what  may  be  called  the  civil  code  of 
the  body,  and  does  not  so  certainly  mark  the  spirit  of 
religion.     All  the  diversity  of  sentiments  which  has 
been  mentioned  as  prevailing  in  other  denominations, 
was  to  be  found  among  them :  the  spring  of  devout 
principles  was  of  course  more  or  less  powerful ;  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  community  in  which  there  is  a 
greater  diversity  of  religious  character.     A  high  de- 
gree of  praise  is  due  to  those  devoted  persons  ita  this 
community  who  travel  from  town  to  town,  and  from 
country  to  country,  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  and 
to  stir  up  the  professors  of  religion  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.     From  the  remarks  made  by  such  as  are  most 
extensively  acquainted  with  the  friends,  it  should 
seem  that  they  sustain  great  injury  in  the  frame  oif 
their  minds,  from  the  rejection  of  the'Lord^s-suppier. 
That  ordinance  fixes  the  thoughts  and  affections  of 
Christians  on   the  grand  foundation  of  evangelical 
truth,  and  has  the  most  salutary  influence  on  the 
heart  and  life.  From  the  love  of  Christ  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  sinners,  the  quakers  have  been  observed  too 
often  to  wander,  and  by  no  means  to  dwell  oil  it  with 

ings ;  that  each  member  contribute  something  towards  supporting 
the  expense  of  sending  missionaries  abroad,  printing  Bibles  and 
other  useful  books  in  foreign  languages,  establishing  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  the  ignorant,  or  the  like."  Doddridge's  Tracts,  vol. 
JL  p.  236—246, 
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the  frequency  and  fulness  which  its  importance  and 
usefulness  demand.  In  evecy  thing  relative  to  a 
pacific  behaviour,  and  to  abstinence  from  strife,  con* 
teption,  and  bloodshed,  none  have  imbibed  an  equal 
portion  of  the  Christian  spirit;  and  they  have  our 
cordial  wishes  that  they  could  number  among  the 
members  of  their  society,  all  the  kings  of  the  earthy 
their  ministers  of  state,  and  their  numerous  armies. 

On  the  state  of  religion  among  the  methodists,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  much  addition  should  be  made 
to  what  has  been  already  specified  in  the  account  of 
their  origin  and  tenets.  The  character  of  a  methodist 
was  in  many  respects  new ;  he  had  no  prototype  be- 
fore in  England.  There  was  a  publicity  in  his  reli- 
gion which  no  other,  dissenter,  puritan,  churchman, 
or  reformer  had  ever  displayed.  Wherever  he  was, 
and  in  whatever  company,  in  the  house,  the  market, 
the  inn,  or  the  road,  he  conversed  about  religion. 
His  conversation  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he  told  of 
his  former  sinful  life,  his  conversion  to  God,  the  altern- 
ation in  his  heart  and  conduct ;  and  he  plainly  said  to 
all,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  same  change 
should  take  place  in  them.  He  sought  to  be  an 
universal  reformer  ;  and  if  there  was  reason  to  blame 
him  for  want  of  prudence,  his  honesty  and  his  zeal 
entitled  him  to  praise. 

There  is  in  every  new  community  a  superior 
energy,  a  peculiar  fervour  in  the  early  days  of  its 
existence,  which  is  heightened  by  an  opposition  from 
the  world  which  harrasses  hut  does  not  crush.  This 
energy  was  evident  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity ; 
it  appeared  again  at  the  reformation  from  popery ;  it 
was  roused  2X  the  aera  of  nonconformity  ;  and  at  the 

Dd4 
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close  of  this  period  was  in  full  force  among  the  m^^ 
thodists.     It  is  pleasing  and  commendable,  but  it 
gives  the  appearance  of  more  religion  than  really 
exists.     Enthusiasm  sometimes  lurks  under  it;  and 
ii^holly  occupies  the  place  of  piety,  or  almost  pushes 
it  out  of  the  heart.     A  striking  instance  of  this  oc- 
curred among  the  arminian  methodists.    Mr.  Wesley 
had  introduced  from  the  mystics  the  doctrine  of  sin- 
less perfection.   Some  of  the  greatest  professors  among 
his  followers  conceived  they  had  attained  it;  and 
when  they  were  going  to  receive  the  LordVsupper, 
insisted  that  the  confession  should  not  be  read,  be- 
cause as  they  were  free  from  sin  they  had  none  to 
confess*     Where  opinions  so  absurd  are  entertained, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  religion  of  such  per- 
sons is  more  in  the  imagination,  than  in  the  heart. 
Indeed  in  every  revival  of  religion,  even  where  the 
pure  truth  is  preached  with  the  greatest  wisdom  and 
sobriety,  it  has  always  been  found  that  in  very  nume- 
rous instances  the  passions  were  moved  almost  to 
extasy,  when  the  soul  has  not  been  truly  renewed. 

Like  almost  every  new  sect,  the  methodists  were 
at  first  exceedingly  censorious,  and  inveighed  with 
asperity,   not  only  against  the  wicked,  but  against 
other  Christians  though  as  truly  devoted  to  God  as 
themselves.   By  their  leaders  they  had  unwisely  been 
taught  this  unchristian  lesson,  which  is  exceedingly 
congenial  to  the  depraved  heart ;  for  the  Scripture 
saith  not  in  vain,  "  the  spirit  which  is  in  us  lusteth 
to  envy,^^  it  lusieth  also  to  contempt  and  to  dislike. 
Scarcely  could  two  classes  of  good  people  be  more 
different  than  the  evangelical  dissenters  and  the  me- 
thodists.    The  former   were  a  disciplined  army  of 
veteran  warriors,  long  inured  to  service,  and  to  whom 
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every  part  of  service  was  familiar:  the  latter  were 
soldiers  of  the  revolution,  not  so  expert,  but  full  of 
mthusiasm,  and  eager  for  the  battle.  The  diflFerence 
ivas  displeasing  to  the  methodists,  who  charged  the 
lissenters  with  coldness  and  deadness,  many  of 
ifhom  for  heart  religion  and  sanctity  of  life,  and 
ttithful  performance  of  relative  duties  were  superior 
t>  themselves.  The  dissenters  displeased  at  the 
:harge,  and  provoked  at  the  irregularities  and  impru- 
lence  of  the  methodists,  were  not  backward  to  reta- 
iate. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  weaknesses  or  the  faults 
>f  the  methodists,  the  spirit  of  propagation  of  religion 
^hich  ^heir  system  enjoined,  and  the  unwearied  en- 
leavours  of  almost  every  individual  to  convert  his 
neighbour,  confer  on  them  distinguished  honour.  It 
may  indeed  be  questioned,  if  from  the  days  of  the 
ipostles,  the  principle  "  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  to  endeavour  to  convert  sinners  from  the 
svil  of  their  ways,"  was  ever  so  fully  acted  upon  as 
by  the  English  methodists  of  both  divisions. 

For  their  discourses  too  the  methodists  are  entitled 
to  singular  praise.  The  talents  of  the  leaders  are 
known  ;  and  some  of  their  helpers  were  men  of 
ability,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  as  well  as  zeal.  With 
respect  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  as  to  method, 
propriety  of  language,  and  delivery  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly defective.  But  in  the  choice  of  subjects^ 
»nd  in  bearing  upon  the  gi-eat  design  of  their  ministry, 
they  have  scarcely  been  equalled.  To  convert  sin- 
ners was  their  business  and  their  object,  and  they 
kept  it  in  view  with  a  steadiness  and  perseverance  of 
which  there  has  perhaps  not  been  an  instance  of  any 
sect  in  the  Christian  church.     In  the  edification  of 
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believers  they  did  not  excel;  but  in  plain^  earnest, 
forcible,  add  highly  impassioned  addresses  to  the 
impenitent,  they  are  a  pattern  to  all :  and  their  la- 
bours were  accompanied  with  success  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree.  Their  practice  has  since  been  adopted 
by  the  evangelical  preachers  of  every  other  denomi- 
nation in  England,  so  far  as  it  suits  the  circumstances 
of  such  as  officiate  in  stated  congregations.  The 
subject  is  kept  more  constantly  in  view  than  it  erer 
was  before :  scarcely  a  discourse  is  preached,  ifl 
which  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  to  God  is  not  hinted 
at,  and  in  some  measure  explained  and  enforced^*  tht, 
practice  is  sanctioned  by  its  success. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

LIVES  OF   EMINENT   PERSONS   AMONG   THE 

DISSENTERS. 

f¥  ITH  the  exception  of  a  few,  the  meOi  whose  lires 
-e  are  now  called  to  record,  passed  their  days  in 
Bftce.  The  stormy  season  in  which  their  predeces- 
rtls  exercised  their  ministry  was  happily  over;  and 
re  dissenting  churches  enjoyed  rest.  But  the  influ- 
ice  of  a  state  of  tranquillity  on  the  character  of  the 
linisters  of  Christ  is  not  always  the  most  propitious. 
:  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  revolutions  in 
le  state  elicit  talents,  and  draw  forth  an  extent  of 
ipacity  and  energy  of  soul,  which  external  quiet 
ouid  have  allowed  to  remain  inert  and  unknown, 
he  suflferings  of  the  church  of  Christ  display  similar 
Sects.  By  opposition  from  the  rulers  of  the  earth, 
tid  the  rigours  of  persecution,  the  most  salutdry  ih- 
uence  on  the  minds  of  his  ministers  has  been  pro<^ 
uced.  Threatened  with  the  loss  of  every  temporal 
njoyment  they  become  disengaged  from  the  world ; 
[)d  feeling  the  perilous  situation  in  whicK  the  cause 
r  religion  is  placed,  they  make  the  most  powerful 
fforts  in  its  behalf.  The  mind  rises  above  its  com*" 
ion  tone,  and  being  called  forth  to' extraordinary  actfir 
f  service  or  suffering,  acquires  a  strength  of  powers-, 
n  acuteness  and  feeling  above  the  common  standard. 
*his  spiritual  elevation  may  be  perceived  in  the  lives 
ad  writings  of  the  reformers :  there  is  a  character  in 
lem  almost  peculiar  to  themselves.  From  the  state 
f  public  affairs,  the  nonconformists  passed  the  |reat« 
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est  part  of  their  lives  in  a  storm,  uncertain  as  to  the 
continuance  of  their  ministry,  harrassed  by  their  encr 
mies,  driven  from  place  to  place,  frequently  exposed 
to  a  prison,  and  sometimes  enduring  its  confinement; 
their  souls  were  thrown  out  of  the  ordinary  course, 
they  became  more  eminently  pilgrims  and  sojourner^ 
on  earth,  and  they  felt  the  same  holy  sublimity  and  ' 
energy  as  their  suffering  brethren  in  former  times. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  dissenting  mini- 
sters labouring  in  peace,  their  minds  acquired  a  ch^ 
racter  from  their  situation  and  the  surrounding  o\h 
jects,  and  moved  in  the  even  tenoiir  which-  accorde4 
with  an  externally  peaceful  state.  An  exception  was 
now  and  then  found  in  individuals,  whose  peculiar 
devotedness  and  zeal  placed  them  in  a  higher  regiou 
than  their  contemporaries,  and  created,  as  it  were, 
an  atmosphere  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  metho- 
dists,  by  their  itinerant  labours,  and  the  frequent 
opposition  of  their  enemies,  were  in  a  state  similar 
to  that  of  authorized  legal  persecution  ;  and  the  eflFect 
in  giving  elevation  and  energy  to  their  minds  ^33 
almost  equally  great. 

JOHN  SHOWER, 

He  was  the  second  son  of  a  pious  and  benevolent 
merchant  of  Exeter,  and  born  in  the  year  1657.  At 
four  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  but  was  reared  tip 
to  maturity  under  the  care  of  an  excellent  mother, 
and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  many  pious  relatives, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Trosse,  the  subject  of  a  former 
memoir;  Mr.  Benjamin  Hooper,  a  servant  of  Christ, 
whose  death  was  most  extatic;  and  Mr.  Downe,  an 
eminent  dissenting  mmister  irj  Exeter,  who  marked 
the  opening  geuius  of  thi^  his  nt*[)he\v  with  great  de* 
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light.     When  quite  a  child,  he  was  observed  con- 
stantly to  retire  to  his  closej;  for  devotion,  and  to 
return  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  indicated  that  he 
had  been  conversing  with  heaven.   He  removed  from 
a  school  in  Exeter,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  tire 
academy  of  Mr.  Warren,  at  Taunton.  Some  time  after, 
his  mother  removed  to  London  for  the  sake  of  her 
children's  education,  and  placed  this  son  under  the 
care  of  Mr.   Morton,   a  distinguished    scholar,  at 
Newington-green,  where  he  drew  up  and  signed,  in 
'  his  eighteenth  year,  a  covenant  with  God,  which  dis- 
plays extraordinary  ardour  of  devotion.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  two  years  after  to  the  congregation 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Vincent,  in  Bishopsgate-street,  on  the 
words  of  the  psalmist,  "  I  have  chosen  the  way  of 
truth,^'  which  he  applied  not  only  tb  his  own  indivi- 
dual sentiments,  but  to  the  theme  of  his  ministry, 
and  the  connection  which  he  was  entering  into  with 
the   nonconformists.     When   his   liberal   behaviour, 
many  years  after,  gave  rise  to  the  rumour  that  he  had 
conformed  to  the  establishment,  he  referred  to  this 
discourse,  and  declared  that  his  sentiments  concern- 
ing the  establishment  and  dissent  were  unchanged. 
His  seriousness,  which  well  accorded  with  his  trea- 
tise on   eternity,  and   the  ardour  of  his  affections 
poured  forth  in  a  happy  flow  of  eloquence,  soon  ren- 
-dered  him  popular  in  London,  where,  says  Mr.  Tong 
his  biographer,  "  there  were,  at  that  time  of  restraint, 
more  persons  of  the  best  rank  who  adhered  to  the 
dissenters   than. afterwards  were  found  in  times  of 
liberty.'^ 

The  alarm  of  the  popish  plot  having  induced  the 
dissenters  to  establish  in  1678,  an  evening  lecture 
-against  popery   at  a   room    in    a  cpffee-house,   ip 
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Exchange-alley,    Mr.   Shower,    with   three  otheWf  Pate  V 
preached  to  a  very  numerous  audience,  among wboi|  t^^^^ 


were  the  first  merchants  in  the  city.  In  the  folto^' 
ing  year  he  was  privately  ordained,  and  beipgclftOi^  W^ 
assistant  to  Mr.  Vincent  Alsop,  he  was  introducfii  IF^^ 
to  the  company  of  many  persons  in  high  liCe,  atDfiDJ  I 
whom  his  accomplished  manners  tended  ^i^^^VvJ 
recommend  the  religion  he  was  ever  eager  to  diffast  > 
After  two  or  three  years,  he  was  importuned^ 
the  patriotic  Sir  Samuel  Barnardiston  to  accompaB] 
his  nephew  in  his  continental  tour.  Reflecting  (Ml  1^ 
the  prospects  which  presented  themselves  to  him  tt  1^ 
home  he  consented,  and  about  the  year  1683  he  went,  1^ 
in  company  with  his  pupil,  Mr.  Cornish,  and  a  soa  V) 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  ll 
to  Lyons  and  Geneva.  Charmed  with  the  former  |t 
diocese  of  Calvin,  he  stayed  there  some  time,  esteem 
ed  by  the  pastors  of  the  city,  and  the  celebrated  |(s 
Turretine,  whom  he  found  at  first  prejudiced  by  the 
representations  of  the  hierarchy  against  the  noncon- 
formists, but  left  reconciled  to  the  cause,  which  they 
saw,  from  Mr.  Shower's  statement,  was  founded  in 
truth  and  religion.  At  Geneva  he  formed  also  a  last- 
ing friendship  with  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Turin,  Florence,  and  Leghorn, 
where  they  embarked  in  an  English  vessel  for  Naples, 
which,  after  a  stay  of  fourteen  days,  they  quitted  for 
Rome.  Here  the  popularity  of  Odechalchi,  who  was 
called  the  protestant  pope,  could  not  tempt  our  coun- 
tryman to  kiss  the  papal  slipper;  but  the  courage  of 
one  of  the  company  in  refusing  to  bow  to  the  conse- 
crated host  was  so  resented,  that  it  became  necessary 
for  them  to  leave  ^'  the  seat  of  the  beast  ^'  soiiner  than 
they  intended.     They  went  partly  by  sea  to  Venice, 
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^  ^ter  having  crossed  the  Alps  they  embarked  on 
2J^  H^hine  for  Strasburg;  and  being  snatched  from 
^^;  ^ost  eminent  danger  of  death  on  the  river  they 
^*^^ed  in  Holland,  where  Mr.  Shower  continued  two 

^u    '^  his  return  to  England,  he  resumed  his  place  in 
?|^  lecture  in  Exchange-alley,  and  soon  proved  that 
^^  had  not,  like  many,  purchased  his  knowledge  • 
^f  mankind  at  the  price  of  a  tender  conscience  and 
..  ^mmunion  with  God ;  ^^  for  the  more  he  knew  of 
^he  world  (says  Mr.  Tong)  the  more  he  seemed  raised 
%have  it.'^    His  last  sermon,  on  leaving^England,  was 
tin  the  words  of  David,  ^^  If  I  shall  find  favour  in  the 
^^s  of  the  Lord,  he  will  bring  me  again,  and  shew 
tae  both  his  ark  and  his  habitation.     But  if  he  say 
thus,  I  have  no  delight  in  thee,  behold  here  am  I, 
.let  him  do  to  me  as  seemeth  good  to  him.^^    On  his 
tteturn,  his  first  sermon  at  the  lecture  was  on  the*" 
Aphorism  of  Solomon;  ^'  all  things  are  full  of  labour, 
man  cannot  utter  it ;  the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  see- 
Jng,  nor  the  ear  with  hearing*.^' 

*  He  used  to  relate  to  his  friends,  that  when  he  heard  the  most 

'  -celebrated  French  catholic  preachers,  they  attempted,  by  strange 

'methods,  to  work  up  the  passions  of  their  hearers  on  the  sufferings 

^  Christ.    In  the  midst  of  a  florid  harangue  they  would  take  a 

small  crucifix  in  their  hands,  and  addressing  themselves  to  if,  as  to 

^  the  Saviour,  with  all  the  arts  of  eloquence  and  gesture,  would  in* 

flame  the  passions  of  the  people,  till  the  whole  assembly  burst  into 

tears,  in  which  they  were  most  forward  who,  at  other  times,  were 

most  prophane.     Mr.  Shower  justly  observed,  "  how  much  is  it  to 

be  regretted,  those  who  behold  the  Redeemer  presented  to  view  io. 

the  way  which  God  has  instituted,  the  glass  of  the  Gospel,  should 

not  discover  more  of  that  genuine  affection  for  him  which  he  so 

well  deserves," 

He  also  related  a  very  different  scene  to  which  he  was  witness. 
As  the  king  of  France  was  evidently  intending  to  revoke  the  edict 
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But  the  measures  which  James  the  second  now  pur« 
•ued,  induced  Mr.  Shower,  with  Mr. Nathaniel  Taylor, 
Mr.  Howe,  Sir  Patience  Ward,  and  Mr.  Papillon,to 
retire  to  Holland.  Mr.  Shower  went  to  Rotterdam, 
where  he  was  chosen  evening-lecturer  to  the  Englisk 
church,  and  married  the  niece  of  Mr.  Papilion. 
Though  highly  valued  in  Holland,  and  pressed  to  take 
on  him  a  pastoral  charge  there,  he  returned,  in  1690, 
to  labour  with  Mr.  Howe  in  London.  It  was  then  ob- 
served that  two  such  ministers  as  then  preached  toge- 
ther were  too  much  for  one  people,  and  Mr.  Shower 
soon  judged  it.his  duty  to  accept  the  invitation  ofade- 
ciining  church,  which  his  pdpular  talents  so  increased 
that  they  removed  to  a  larger  place  in  Jewin-street, 
and,  after  ten  years,  to  a  new  meeting-house  in  the 
Old  Jewry.  He  enjoyed,  for  some  time,  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Timothy  Rogers,  and  afterwards  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Bennet.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Shower  were 
more  than  popular;  they  were  useful,  especially  to 
the  young,  who  are  the  hopes  of  the  church  of  God. 

of  Nantz,  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  Charenton  kept  many  days 
of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  they 
had  been  engaged  all  day  in  exercises  of  devotion,  an  eminent  mi- 
nister ascended  the  pulpit,  and,  in  a  lively  manner,  set  before  the 
people  the  danger  of  the  ark  of  God.  His  heart  was  so  full  that 
he  could  not  go  on,  and  there  were  floods  of  tears  through  the 
assembly,  ^nd  an  universal  outcry.  Afler  a  considerable  pause  he 
resumed  the  discourse,  but  was  again  interrupted  by  excess  of  sor- 
row, upon  which  he  turned  his  discourse  into  prayer,  and  with 
wonderful  enlargement  and  fervour,  wrestled  with  God  for  bis 
mercy,  acknowledged  his  justice  in  whatever  he  should  bring  upon 
them,  and,  by  a  very  solemn  resignation,  laid  themselves,  and  all 
their  privileges,  at  his  feet,  begging  that  if  he  saw  it  for  his  own 
honour  to  suffer  the  carcases  of  that  generation  to  fall  in  the  wit* 
derness,  he  would  revive  his  work  in  the  next,  to  which  the  whole 
congregation  gave  their  assent  by  a  loud-»-^men. 
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But  hi  the  midst  of  his  honourable  course  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  1706,  which,  for  three  weeks, 
threatened  his  life.  Restored  to  the  prayers  and  af- 
Sections  of  his  flock,  he  enjoyed  an  interval  of  labour 
and  success  till  a  scorbutic  complaint  debilitated  his 
frame;  and  in  1710  he  was  attacked  with  a  paralytic 
.  stroke.  After  suffering  under  the  apprehension  of 
being  laid  aside  ^^  as  a  broken  vessel,  in  which  the 
Lord  had  no  pleasure,'^  he  met  death,  with  much 
delight,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  1715,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr*  Shower  was  a  pattern  to  ministers  in  his  choice 
of  subjects,  which,  by  their  essential  importance, 
shewed  that  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place.  He 
never  starved  his  hearers  with  criticisms,  but  quick- 
ly, though  judiciously,  dispatched  all  such  ques- 
tiond,  and  hastened  to  address  the  heart  and  consci- 
ence. His  warm  and  devotional  affections  frequently 
gave  force  to  his  earnest  expostulations  by  floods  of 
tears,  and  sublimity  to  his  prayers,  by  the  mOisit  ex- 
alted intercourse  with  God. 

His  "  Reflections  on  Time  and  Eternity'*  have  the 
high  praise  of  being  honoured  by  remarkable  useful- 
ness. His  other  publications  were  sermons  on  parti- 
cular occasions,  a  sacramental  treatise,  and  the  ^'  Me- 
moirs of  Mr.  Henry  Gearing.'* 

DANIEL  WILLIAMS,  D.  D. 

The  name  of  Daniel  Williams,  D.  D.  is  equally 
celebrated  among  dissenters  for  his  talents  a»  a  pole- 
mic divine,  and  his  munificence  as  a  benefactor  to 
their  causes  Wrexham,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh-, 
North  Wales,  gave  him  birth,  about  the  year  1644. 
He  was  able  to  say,  "  from  five  years  old  1  had  no 
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employment  but  my  studies;  dnd  by  nineteen  I  W8» 
regularly  admitted  a  preacher/'  Faithful  to  the  voice 
of  conscience^  he  embarked  with  the  dissenters  when 
tossed  with  all  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  found  the 
Redeemer  faithful  to  his  promise  of  recompense  for 
every  sacrifice  made  to  his  cause ;  foi^,  when  sectarian 
bigotry  drove  him  from  England,  he  found,  in  Ireland, 
both  a  field  of  usefulness  and  a  mine  of  wealth.  In 
this  countrjs  he  was  first  chaplain  to  the  countess  of 
Meath,  and  then  pastor  of  a  church  in  Wood-street, 
Dublin,  where  he  laboured  with  great  success  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  Having  married  a  lady,  who 
added  to  her  hononourable  birth  and  large  estate, 
the  superior  endowments  of  intellectual  eminence 
and  ardent  piety,  as  his  religion  was  not  injured, 
his  usefulness  was  increased.  But  when  the  last 
acts  of  James  the  second  gave  warning  to  protestants 
that  Ireland  was  designed  to  be  the  citadel  of  popery, 
he  retired  to  London  the  year  before  the  revolution. 

He  instantly  acquired  an  ascendancy  in  bis  new 
sphere ;  for,  at  a  meeting  of  the  dissenters,  to  coa- 
sider  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  James  for  dispensing  with 
the  laws,  he  powerfully  contributed  to  determine 
them  against  the  measure :  "  I  am  persuaded  (said 
he)  that  the  severities  inflicted  on  dissenters  were 
rather  for  their  resistance  to  arbitrary,  power  thaa 
for  their  religious  dissent;  so  that  it  were  bet- 
ter to  be  reduced  to  our  former  hardships  than 
declare  for  measures  destructive  to  the'libertiesof  our 
country/'  To  the  praise  of  courage,  patriotism,  and 
self-denial,  which  this  speech  deserves,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  add  that  of  judgment  and  political  acumen. 
For  what  is  so  essentially  at  war  with  the  liberties  of 
ourovvii  country,  as  those  penal  laws  which  restrict 
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the  exercise  of  our  natural  rights  in  religion  ?  Or 
how  could  political  freedom  be  more  effectually 
served,  than  by  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  religious 
liberty,  which,  for  the  short  time  it  was  invidiously 
conceded,  contributed  to  shake  the  throne  both  of 
popery  and  of  James?  As  to  the  presbyterians' 
scruples  concerning  the  king's  right  to  abolish  the 
the  religious  tests,  when  laws  are  Contrary  to  God 
and  nature,  they  have  no  hold  upon  the  conscience ; 
and  a  stern  moralist  might  assert,  that  any  one  had 
a  right  to  abolish  them,  who  was  happy  enough  to 
possess  the  power. 

The  revolution,  however,  extricated  the  presby- 
terians  from  their  embarassments,  and  introduced 
Mr.  Williams  to  the  new  king,  with  whom  he  pos- 
sessed a  useful  influence  in  Irish  affairs.  In  the 
year  1688,  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  numerous  con- 
gregation in  Hand-alley,  Bishopgate-street,  and  from 
his  friendship  with  Richard  Baxter,  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  in  the  lecture  at  Pinner's-hali.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  that  at  Salter's-hall,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  controversy  concerning  Dr.  Crisp's 
works.  Dr.  Williams  sustained  the  seven  years  war- 
tare  with  great  equanimity  and  /courage ;  and,  as  a 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  of  his 
enepiies  against  his  moral  character,  declared  him 
blameless,  his  congregation  adhered  to  him  with  un- 
shaken fidelity  and  affection. 

Principal  Carstairs  sent  him  from  Scotland,  in  1709, 
a  diploma  of  D.  D.  inclosed  in  a  silver  box.  After 
having  stung  to  inexorable  rage  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
by  his  taithful  remonstrance  against  intolerance  and 
the  pretender,  he  was  happy  enough  to  escape  his 
revenge  by  the  (}eath  of  the  queen,  and  to  present  the 
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congratulation  of  the  dissenters  to  king  George  ofl 
his  accession  to  the  British  throne.  Heaven  answered 
the  prayer  of  a  minister  who  loved  hi«  Master's  ger« 
vice,  by  not  suffering  him  to  survive  his  usefulness. 
Till  within  seven  years  of  his  death,  he  was  not  pre- 
vented  from  filling  the  pulpit  more  than  five  Sabbaths, 
and  at  last,  a  short  illness  terminated  his  labours 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  1716,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  bis  life. 

Dr.  Williams  deserves  the  high  praise  of  enduriog 
with  honour,  a  test  to  which  many  persons  of  superior 
promise  have  proved  unequal ;  for  the  seduction  c( 
affluence  never  diminished  his  relish  for  the  pleasures, 
nor  cooled  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion.  Nor 
was  it  much  less  to  his  honour,  that  the  provocations 
of  controversy  never  alienated  his  affections  from  the 
objects  of  his  first  attachment,  or  betrayed  him  into 
tempers  contrary  to  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of 
Christ.  The  ardour,  with  which  he  defended  what 
•  appeared  to  him  the  cause  of  holiness,  -secured  him 
the  admiration  of  his  friends,  while  the  strength  of 
his  polemical  talents  was  felt  by  his  opponents:  but 
it  is  safer  to  bestow  unqualified  censure  on  the  anti- 
scriptural  works  of  Dr.  Crisp,  than  to  award  praise  of 
theological  accuracy,  or  useful  discussion  to  Dr. 
Williams.  With  a  style  chaste  and  lucid,  but  neither 
elegant  nor  vigorous,  his  works  place  him  equally 
above  the  third,  and  below  the  first  class  of  divines. 
His  generous  employmentof  a  large  fortune,  to  relieve 
the  distressed  confessors  for  truth,  to  assist  his  poor 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  encourage  young  minis- 
ters in  their  entrance  on  the  work,  rendered  his  life  a 
public  blessing;  and  his  last  will,  warm  with  the 
affections  of  a  heart^ievoted  to  charit;y,  to  literature,  to 
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dissent,  and  to  catholic  Christianity,  has  not  suffered 
his  usefulness  to  be  terminated  by  the  hand  of  death. 
Besides  the  settlement  to  his  wife,  and  legacies  to 
hi«  relations,  he  left  donations  for  the  education  of 
youth  in  Dublin,  and  the  -support  of  a  preacher  to 
the  native  Irish  ;  to  the  poor  of  the  congregations  in 
irhich  he  had  been  minister,  and  of  the  parish  in 
which  he  lived;  to  several  ministers'  widows;  to 
different  presbyterian  churches  in  the  country;  to 
the  college  of  Glasgow  ;  to  several  institutions  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  He  ordered  a  convenient  buildifig  to  be 
purchased,  or  erected,  for  the  reception  of  his  own 
library,  and  the  curious  collection  of  Dr.  Bates,  which 
he  purchased  for  that  purpose,  at  the  expense  of 
dpwards  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  His  worki^  were 
collected  and  published  in  five  volumes. 

DR.  JOHN  GALE. 

He  was  considered  as  one  of  the  ablest  ministers 
of  his  time  among  the  general  baptists.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  respectable  citizen  of  London,  who  perceiv* 
ing  in  him  superior  talents,  determined  to  give  him 
a  liberal  education,  and  devoted  him  in  his  mind  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  With  this  view  he  sent 
him  to  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  continued 
two  years,  and  by  his  rapid  improvement,  the  result 
of  indefatigable  application,  he  gained  the  esteem  of 
the  professors,  and  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  and  doctor  in  philosophy,  before  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age.  He  went  afterwards  to  Am- 
sterdam, and  spent  some  years  among  the  remon* 
strants,  under  the  tuition  of  Limborch  and  Le  Clerc. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  pursued  his  studies  with 
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redoubled  ardour,  and  treasured  up  in  his  mind  a 
considerable  pqrtion  of  valuable  knowledge. 

Dr.  Gale  die)  not  begin  to  preach  statedly  till  be 
was  thirty-five  years  of  age :  an  example  by  no  meaas 
to  be  recommended  to  imitation :  the  vigour  of  life 
is  far  spent:  a  person  is  in  danger  of  performing 
aukwardly  what  he  begins  so  late:  besides  one  never 
learns  so  accprately  and  so  well,  as  when  he  is  teach- 
ing at  the  s^me  time. 

"  The  congregation  to  which  Dr.  Gale  preached, 
is  said  to  hdve  been  numerous  and  repectable :  his 
voice  wa9  clear  and  melodious,  his  style  easy  and 
strong,  his  method  exact,  his  reasoning  convinciog, 
and  his  deportment  in  the  pulpit  accompanied  with 
a  seriousness  and  solemnity  becoming  the  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged.     The  object  of  his  greatest 
care  was  to  fix  deeply  in  their  minds  and  his  own, 
that  principle  of  sincerity  on  which  he  conceived  our 
happiness  or  misery  in  a  future  state  will  depend: 
HQ  acquirements  in  his  estimation  were  to  be  com- 
pared to  this/'     Dr.  Gale,  we  hope,  did  not  misplace 
sincerity  so    grossly  as   his    biographer   has   done. 
Paul  was  as  sincere  when  he  persecuted  as  when  he 
preached  the  faith :   the  savage  mahometan  Timor, 
when,  to  expiate  former  offences,  he  purposed  to  close 
his  life  by  destroying  the  idolaters  of  China,  was  as  sin- 
cere as  this  champion  of  sincerity  :  and  the  blind  Hin- 
doo who  puts  the  feet  of  his  dying  father  in  the  waters 
of  the  Ganges  and  crams  his  mouth  with  the  mud  on 
the  banks  in  order  to  smooth  his  way  to  future  feli- 
city, is  as  sincere  as  Dr.  Gale.     It  should  never  be 
forgotten,    that  sincerity    is   not    even   a  Christian 
virtue,  but  when  it  is  connected  with  divine  truth. 

yi^  was  admitted  to  the  friendship  of  several  meo 
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of  eminence,  both  in  church  and  state:  and  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  society  which  met  at 
Whiston^s  primitive  library,  to  investigate  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  Christian  church,  in  the 
three  or  four  first  centuries,  and  to  examine  them  by 
the  sacTed  Scriptures. 

In  the  Salterns-hall  controversy  he  took  a  very 
active  part ;  and  in  a  pamphlet  defended  the  conduct 
of  the  nonsubscribers.  Whatever  praise  for  liberality 
is  due  to  the  men  of  his  side  who  believed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  nothing  is  due  to  him  and  some 
others  but  an  acknowledgement  of  honesty  in  refus- 
ing to  subscribe  what  they  did  not  believe;  though 
amidst  the  thousands  of  instances  of  clerical  men 
setting  their  names  to  creeds  which  are  contrary  to 
their  sentiments,  honesty  may  be  thought  Jo  merit 
no  mean  degree  of  praise.  The  publication  which 
gave  celebrity  to  his  name  was  his  *'  Reflections  on 
Dr.  WalFs  History  of  Infant  Baptism,^'  in  which  he 
is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  displayed  consi- 
derable ability ;  and  what  is  not  so  common  in  that 
Controversy — mildness  of  temper.  He  was  meditat<^ 
ing  many  important  works,  a  translation  of  the 
Septuagint ;  an  exposition  of  the  New  Testament 
from  the  pulpit ;  and  '^  a  History  of  the  Notion  of 
Original  Sin,  with  a  view  to  trace  the  rise  of  this 
opinion,  and  to  shew  its  repugnance  to  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  God,  whom  he  conceives  it  repre- 
sents as  doing  what  a  wise  and  good  man  would  have 
abhorred.'^  To  succeed  in  this,  he  must  have  been 
able  to  destroy  the  historical  records  of  every  country 
and  every  age,  for  they  are  records  of  the  temper  and 
conduct  of  creatures  sunk  in  tl^e  deepest  depravity. 
The  execution  6f  these  plans  was  prevented  by  tb^ 
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attack  of  a  fever,  which  put  a  period  to  his  life  in 
December,  1721,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 
His  illness  was  of  short  duration,  but  '^  borne  with 
that  calmness  and  patience -which  became  a  mind 
firmly  possessed  with  a  belief  in  the  superintendence 
of  a  wise  and  good  God,  to  whose  providence  he 
always  resigned  himself  and  his  affairs/'  Four  vo- 
lumes of  sermons,  with  his  life  prefixed,  were  pubi 
lished  after  his  decease.  "  He  was  (says  one  of  his 
biographers)  master  of  a  solid  morality,  founded  on 
the  principles  of  reason  and  aided  by  revelation, 
which  made  him  proof  against  the  corruptions  of  vice, 
and  led  him  to"  the  practice  of  every  virtue.  His 
virtues  were  built  on  a  rock,  and  nothing  could  shake 
or  remove  them^''  The  apostle  Paul  says  of  him* 
self,  ^'  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am.'' 

SAMUEL  POMFRET. 

In  this  whole  period  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  excellent  minister  of  Christ  than  the  subject  of 
this  article,  who  was  born  at  Coventry  in  1650.  Th6 
only  trait  recorded  of  his  father's  character  is,  that 
**  he  was  noted  for  the  great  power  he  had  with  God 
in  prayer/'  After  acquiring  classical  knowledge  in 
the  grammar  school  in  the  town,  which  was  then  in 
high  repute,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr, 
Obadiah  Grew.  From  him  he  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge;  "  but  the  tenderness  of  his 
conscience  (says  his  biographer)  not  allovi^ing  him  to 
comply  with  the  customs  there  practised,"  he  remov. 
ed  to  the  academy  of  Ralph  Button,  B,  D.  at  Isling- 

*  Crosby.    Life  of  Gale,      funeral  Sermons  by  Kiuch  ^d4 
^Burroughs. 
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tOD,  where  he  completed  bis  preparatory  studies  for 
the  ministry* 

The  grand  qualification  he  received  when  he  was 
Bioeteen  years  of  age.  He  was  before  a  decent  youth, 
but  destitute  of  piety. '  The  death  of  bis  exemplary 
mother  was  employed  by  infinite  wisdom  to  lead  him 
to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  to  produce  in  him 
repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  remembrance  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
life  spent  in  impenitence,  ever  afterwards  deeply 
affected  his  heart ;  and  he  used  often  to  repeat  the 
words  of  Austin,  sero  te  amavi  domine.  I  loved  tbee, 
Lord,  too  late. 

Unwilling  to  engage  so  early  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  when  he  left  the  academy  he  went  to  offi* 
ciate  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  sir  William  Dyer, 
in  £ssex.  After  residing  for  some  time  in  that  capa- 
city, feeling  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  world  before 
be.  settled  with  a  congregation,  he  went  out  chaplain 
of  a  merchant  vessel  trading  to  the  Mediterranean, 
which  carried  a  hundred  men.  Whether  those  en- 
gaged in  extensive  pursuits  of  commerce  now  take  as 
much  care  of  the  souls  of  their  sailors,  they  best  can 
tell.  On  the  voyage,  as  two  Algerine  corsairs  ap- 
proached  in  full  sail  to  the  attack,  Mr.  Pomfret 
being  desired  by  the  captain  to  go  below,  replied, 
"  they  are  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  religion,  1 
will  remain  on  deck  and  live  and  die  by  you/'  He 
afterwards  fought  nobler  battles,  employed  more  legi- 
timate  methods  to  overcome  the  enemies  of  the  cross, 
and  displayed  his  courage  in  a  way  more  becoming 
I  the  character  of  a  minister  of  Christ. 

On  their  arrival  at  Smyrna,  the  English  consul 
having  lost  a  son,  desired  Mr.  Pomfret  to  officiate  at 
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his  funeral,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  chuidi 
England.  As  he  could  not  conform  to  it  in  his 
country,  he  said,  he  must  be  excused  abroad ;  but 
he  would  accept  his  services  in  bis  own  way,  be 
ready  at  his  call.  Tbe  consul  giving  a  relud 
acquiescence,  Mr.  Pomfret  spoke  over  the  grave  of 
young  man  in  so  pertinent  and  affecting  a  manner, 
prayed  with  such  fervency  and  feeling,  that  notOB^ 
his  friends  and  countrymen,  but  Greeks  and  Tu 
shed  floods  of  tears.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  servioBil^^ 
the  consul  embracing  him  with  gratitude  eKclaimediP 
*'  if  this  is  your  way,  I  judge  it  preferable  to  my  owd.'*^'' 

Another  trait  of  his  character  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance.  Having  purchased  fifty  poundi 
worth  of  hats,  to  dispose  of  as  a  venture  abroad,  he 
may  be  thought  by  many  mercantile  men  to  have 
carried  them  to  an  unprofitable  market,  when  tbey 
are  told,  that  he  gave  them  all  away  to  the  sailors, 
on  this  engagement,  as  the  stipulated  price,  "  that 
they  should  no  more  profane  the  name  of  God." 
After  this,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange,  that  he  pro- 
duced a  great  reformation  in  the  ship :  and  some  of 
the  crew  gave  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  it 
proceeded  from  a  change  of  heart. 

Returning  to  London,  after  an  absence  of  two  years, 
he  established  a  lecture  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
which  met  with  great  acceptance,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly beneficial  in  its  effects.  But  being  invited  to 
the  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Sandwich,  he  accepted 
it,  and  laboured  there  for  seven  years  with  iudefatii' 
gable  diligence  and  distinguished  success.  The  per- 
secution which  raged  in  the  latter  end  of  king  Charles 
the  second's  reign,  drove  him  away,  and  he  was  con- 
strained to  take  refuge  in  LondoUp     There  he  was 
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unwearied  in  his  endeavours  to  do  good ;  and  his 
biographer  mentions,  that  threescore  young  men 
attached  themselves  to  his  ministry. 

Prevented  from  returning  to  his  charge  in  the 
country,  he  conceived  it  his  duty  to  labour  where  he 
was,  and  formed  a  new  congregation,  which  gradually 
increased  till  it  became  one  of  the  largest  in  London. 
They  met  first  in  Winchester-street,  and  afterwards 
in  Gravel-lane,  Houndsditch,  where  a  meeting- 
house was  built,  which,  though  it  would  contain ' 
fifteen  hundred  people,  was  crowded  as  long  as  he 
was  able  to  exercise  his  ministry  among  them.  He 
told  a  friend,  that  he  had  eight  hundred  niembersin 
his  church,  and  the  next  LordVday,  he  was  going 
to  admit  twenty  more.  To  furnish  such  a  harvest  of 
converts,  the  labours  of  the  preacher  and  their  efficacy 
must  have  been  uncommonly  great.  To  both  these, 
his  biographer  bears  testimony,  for  he  says,  "  that  he 
exercised  his  ministry  with  great  constancy  and 
almost  incredible  pains,  and  through  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  his  labours,  with  such  success,  that  some 
think  the  like  has  not  been  known  in  these  latter 
times.^'  He  seemed  indeed  formed  for  extraordinary 
things:  '/  he  had  a  marvellous  way  of  striking  the 
consciences  of  sinners.  Few  could  attend  his  minis- 
try without  strong  convictions  and  awakenings ;  mul- 
titudes of  young  people  were  greatly  affected  by  it.*' 
His  heart  was  warm  and  tender,  his  zeal  as  flames  of 
fire,  a  fluency  of  apt  expressions  with  a  clear,  agree- 
able, and  powerful  voice;  and  frequently  carried  away 
by  the  ardour  of  his  soul,  he  spoke  in  such  a  strain 
as  moved  his  hearers  in  an  astonishing  manner.  Mr. 
Baxter,  one  of  the  most  powerful  preachers  in  England, 
If  Ijen  discoursing  with  a  friend  about  Mr.  Pomfret's 
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zeiil,  and  courage,  and  pains,  delivered  it  as  his 
opinion,  '^  that  God  would  bless  him,  and  such  as  he 
was,  more  than  others  who  excelled  them  in  reputa* 
tion  as  judicious  preachers/' 

Sensible  of  the  importance  of  an  accession  of  know* 
ledge,  in  order  to  the  acceptance  ofhis  public  labours, 
he  was  no  less  assiduous  as  a  student.  When  not  em- 
ployed in  visiting  the  flock,  to  the  afflicted  part  of 
which  he  paid  peculiar  attentipn,  he  wad  to  be  found 
in  his  library  deeply  engaged  in  reading  and  medita- 
tion, with  his  pen  in  his  hand  writing  down  every 
useful  thought  which  occurred  to  his  mind  in  the 
course  of  his  studfes.  So  tenacious  was  he  of  every 
valuable  idea,  that  he  determined  to  secure  it  oq 
paper,  and  this  was  his  practice  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  when  travelling  on  the  road,  and  in  the  houses 
of  his  friends. 

As  a  Christian  he  was  equally  eminent.  His 
devotedness  to  his  Master  was  uncommon :  he  lived 
but  to  glorify  God,  and  save  souls.  But  what  gave 
life  and  energy  to  the  whole,  was  an  unusual  measure 
of  the  spirit  of  prayer,  Such  was  his  delight  in  it, 
that  he  rose  every  night  from  his  bed  to  implore 
^  blessing  on  his  ministry.  Perhaps,  in  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  not"  a 
minister  in  England  so  laborious  in  active  services, 
who  spent  as  large  a  portion  of  his  time  in  prayer; 
and  it  was  the  effectual. fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
pian  which  availeth  much. 

He  wore  out  an  iron  constitution  in  incessant 
labours  for  the  salvation  of  souls :  and  when  he 
had  arrived  at  threescore  years  and  ten,  numerous 
infirmities  crowded  upon  him,  and  continued  to 
increase.     He  bore   his  sutFerings  with  great   sub- 
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cnission  to  the  divine  will,  ^^  and  a  lively  hope  and 
itedfast  confidence  of  the  infinite  mercy  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ."  To  one  that  came  to  render 
lim  assistance,  he  said  with  great  earnestness,  as  he 
used  to  do  in  matters  that  were  upon  his  heart, 
^  Come,  see,  see  a  dying  man  under  exquisite  pains, 
md  yet  not  afraid  to  die.  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
lervant  depart  in  pe^ce,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
jalvation.^'  After  serving  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  near  fifty  years,  he  died  on 
the  eleventh  of  January,  1722,  in  the  seveiity-first 
jrear  of-  his  age.  He  published  only  a  small  treatise 
entitled, "  a  Directory  for  Youth,^'  and  a  few 
^rmons". 

England  sustained  a  loss  from  his  not  spending  a 
portion  of  his  time  as  an  itinerant.  In  several  parts^ 
of  the  country  where  he  happened  occasionally  to 
preach,  congregations  were  immediately  raised^  Of 
all  the  men  who  have  appeared  in  the  capacity  of 
itinerants,  Mr.  Pomfret,  in  every  grand  qualification 
for  that  office,  would  have  been  next  to  Mr.  White- 
field,  and  in  some  things,  at  least  his  equal. 

BENJAMIN  BENNET. 

He  was  born  at  Willsborough,  near  Market  Bos- 
worth,  Leicestershire,  in  1674.  A  dangerous  illness, 
almost  in  childhood,  was  the  means,  through  the; 
divine  blessing,  of  fixing  on  his  hetirt  impressions  of 
religion  which  were  never  afterwards  erased.  He 
immediately  sought  to  do  good  to  others,  and  formed 
a  society  of  boys  who  met  to  engage  in  the  exercises 
©f  devotion.     When  he  arrived  at  an  age  for  applying 

"  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  of  S.  Pomfret,  by  T.  Reynolds.       ' 
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to  business,  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  be 
trained  up  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  After 
going  through  a  course  of  theological  studies,  his  first 
station  as  a  preacher,  was  at  Temple-hall,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  his  native  place,  from  which  he  was  called  to 
succeed  Dr.  Gilpin,  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  in  a 
very  extensive  field  of  labour  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  Bennet  possessed  very  superior  talents,  which 
were  exerted  to  the  utmost  in  the  discharge  of  his 
oflScc.  His  discourses  were  weighty  and  striking. 
He  at  once  instructed  and  moved  his  hearers,  whom 
he  commonly  delighted  with  something  new.  His 
delivery,  which  was  grave  yet  pleasing,,  possessed  a 
dignity  and  solemnity  that  had  a  most  pojwerful  effecjt 
on  the  congregation.  He  took  gr^at  delight  in  his 
work,  and  was  ready  to  labour  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  The  importance  of  embracing  every  oppor- 
tunity was  impressed  on  his  heart  in  a  powerful  and 
lasting  manner  by  a  circumstance  which  occurred  to 
him  during  a  visit  to  London.  Being  importuned  to 
preach  at  a  time  when  he  wished  to  be  excused, 
Timothy  Rogers,  who  was  for  several  years  oppressed 
with  melancholy,  addressed  him  in  the  following 
words:  "  oh  !  preach,  by  all  means  preach  ;  1  would 
fain  preach,  but  cannot.  How  do  you  know  but 
you  may  do  some  good,  which  you  may  never  hear 
of  till  the  day  of  judgment.'' 

In  dispensing  the  Lord's  supper,  he  displayed  an 
uncommon  measure  of  a  devotional  spirit.  His  heact 
was  so  powerfully  affected  with  the  love  of  Christ, 
and  he  expressed  himself  with  so  much  pathos  and 
unction,  that  he  was  thought  in  that  exercise  to  excel 
himself.  Nothing  is  more  discreditable  to  a  minister 
than  to  be  cold  and  unaffected  at  the  table  of  the  Lord; 
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^t  is  the  most  shocking  inconsistency  which  can  be 
^rell  cpnceived.  The  fluency,  the  fervour,  the  per* 
ttnency,  the  holy  rapture  of  his  prayers  melted  the 
hearts  of  the  audience;  and  his  brethren  when  present 
have  acknowledged  that  they  were  at  once  greatly 
edified,  and  deeply  humbled  at  their  own  inferiority. 

When  a  minister  excels  in  public  services,  it  need 
.scarcely  be  told,  that  he  has  laboured  hard  in  private, 
Mr.  Bennet  was  an  indefatigable  student,  and  amidst 
the  various  duties  of  his  office  in  a  large  congregation, 
constantly  devoted  fifty  and  sometimes  sixty  hour» 
in  a  week'tO  hard  study.  By  this  means,  he  collected 
a  very  large  treasure  of  divine  and  human  knowledge. 

But  that  which  infused  life  into  both  his  preaching 
and  his  studies,  was  the  eminent  piety  which  reigned 
in  his  heart.  The  first  hour  in  the  morning  was  spent 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  meditation, and  prayer;  and 
another  in  the  evening.  Every  month,  it  is  said,  he' 
kept  a  day  of  extraordinary  devotion  ;  and  passed  the 
greater  part  of  it  on  his  knees.  He  observed  frequent 
fasts  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  church  at  his 
own  house,  and  sometimes  more  public  ones  in  the 
congregation.  If  after  this,  it  be  mentioned  that  he  was 
an  eminently  wise,  prudent,  peaceable,  and  spiritual 
minister,  who  lived  wholly  for  the  honour  of  Christ 
and  the  happiness  of  others,  and  that  he  was  useful 
by  his  counsel  and  influence  to  all  the  churches  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England,  it  is  only  what  might  b^ 
expected  from  such  a  man. 

That  Mr.  Bennet  might  long  be  spared,  every  lover 
of  mankind  would  utter  his  most  fervent  wishes;  but 
God's  thoughts  are  not  as  ours.  In  his  fifty-second 
year  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  raged  with 
such  violence  as  in  a  few  days  to  put  an  end  to  his 
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valuable  life.     The  virulence  of  his  disease  led  him  to 
look  for  death ;  he  was  not  only  willing  but  desirous  to 
die.     "  Death/*  said  he,  '*  is  no  more  to  me  than  it  is 
for  a  weary  'traveller,'after  a  hard  day's  journey,  to 
undress  and  go  to  bed.     Some  considerations,  1  c(hi- 
fess,  might  plead  for  my  stay  in  the  world  a  while; 
but  they  cannot  prevail  with  me  to  desire  to  live.    I 
only  desire,  that  if  providence  sees  fit  to  continue 
me,  I  may  submit.*'     And  at  another  time,  "  I  have 
not  one  uneasy  thought  about  myself:  death  is  no 
awful  thing  to  me,  but  will  be  a  happy  remove  to  the 
church  above,  where  I  have  long  been  desirous  to  be.'* 
He  died  on  the  first  of  September,  J726.    In  his  per- 
son he  was  tall  and  stout;  and  there  was  something 
Jniiis  appearance  at  once  venerable  and  graceful*. 

His  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  all  the  friends 
of  religion  in  the  north  of  England  ;  but  like  Elijah 
happily  he  left  his  mantle  behind  him.  His  "  Chris- 
tian Oratory,''  which  has  gone  through  seven  editions 
at  least,  is  *'  the  Dissenters'  whole  Duty  of  Man:" 
but  unspeakably  superior  to  that  work  for  its  evao- 
gelical  strain,  "  A  Memorial  of  the  Reformation," 
and  "  a  Defence  of  it"  contain  both  entertainment 
and  instruction.  '*  Discourses  on  Popery."  His 
**  Irenicum"  is  not  much  known.  Like  many  other 
good  men,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  pernicious  effects 
of  arianism,  and  he  entertained  a  more  favourable 
idea  of  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  dissenting 
ministers  than  they  deserved.  The  general  principles 
of  the  book  are  good,  but  not  suitably  applied.  A 
volume  on  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  has 
been  already  noticed.  It  shews  a  master^s  hand  in 
every  part,  in  a  pleasing  union  of  learning  and  piety* 

*  Funeral  Sermon  for  B.  Bennet,  by  S.  Worthington. 
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JEREMIAH  SMITH. 

Jeremiah  Smith  is  one  "  whose  record  is  on  high/-* 
though  it  is  now  difficult  to  weave  a  continued  narra- 
tive of  his  life  from  those  defective  materials  which  re- 
main to  us.  He  must4)ave  been  born  about  the  year 
1653,  but  the  seminary,  in  which  he  studied  for  the 
ministry  is  not  known,  though  it  is  certain  that  he  en- 
tered upon  the  work  amidst  the  terrors  of  persecution. 
He  was  first  pastor  of  a  church  at  Andover,  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  afterwards  succeeded  Mr.  Spademan  as  co- 
pastor  with  Mr.  Rosewell,  in  Silver-street,  where  he 
was  also  one  of  the  Friday-evening  lecturers.  As  this 
was  a  superior  station  among  the  dissenters,  his  talents 
and  devotion  honoured  the  discernment  of  those  who 
called  him  to  it;  though,  in  the  decline  of  life,  the 
failure  of  his  voice  occasioned  a  decrease  of  his  hearers, 
and  obscured  his  eminent  worth. 

Amidst  the  theological  contentions  of  the  year 
I7l9i  he  stood  forth  the  champion  of  the  Trinity ; 
for  being  one  of  the  four  who  composed  the  work 
entitled,  "  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  stated  and 
defended,"  he  wrote  the  part  which  shows  the  har- 
mony of  the  reformed  churches  in  regard  to  that  doc- 
trine. Though  he  subscribed,  and  his  colleague 
ranl^ed  with  the  nonsubscribers,  their  harmony  con- 
tinued undisturbed,  for  "  they  equally  believed  the 
iruth.^^  Matthew  Clarke,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  says, 
*'  he  was  warm,  and  was  there  not  a  cause,  in  a  day 
when  the  most  pernicious  and  destructive  errors,  so 
highly  derogatory  to  the  Redeemer's  glory  abound 
among  us  ?  Ytt  his  zeal  was  of  the  right  stamp, 
conducted  with  prudence  and  discretion,  tempered 

VOL,  III,  F  f 
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with  meekness  and  charity,  without  rancour  and  bit- 
terness. His  zeal,  like  our  Lord's,  did  eat  up  himself, 
not  consume  others.  He  was  for  no  fire  from  heave», 
but  that  of  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  burning  to 
enlighten  mens  minds,  to  lead  them  into  all  truth, 
and  purge  them  from  the  dross  of  errors  and  corrup*^ 
tions."  In  this  manner  he  continued  to  preach  the 
faith,  which  others  were  attempting  to  destroy,  till 
near  seventy  years  of  age ;  when  he  was  taken  ill  od 
a  journey,  and  after  recovering  so  far  as  to  have  fixed 
the  next  day  for  his  return  home,  was  seized  with  a 
violent  convulsion,  which  in  half  an  hour  terminated 
his  life  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  1723. 

With  uncommon  pathos  his  loss  was  bewailed  by 
Matthew  Clarke,  who  describes  him  as  a  most  exenn 
plary  Christian,  displaying  the  influence  of  religioo 
in  every  relation  of  life.  He  watched  over  his  flock 
like  a  good  shepherd.  '•  H.e  did  not  ofiTerthat.to  the 
Lord  or  his  people,  which  cost  him  nothing,  as  was 
evident  to  all  that  heard  him.  His  composures  were 
somewhat  elaborate,  smelt  of  the  lamp,  which,  as  I 
have  been  told  by  his  nearest  relative,  often  burned 
till  after  midilight.**  His  style  is,  however,  remark- 
ably perspicuous,  and  his  discourses  prove  that  be 
was  not  thinking  of  himself,  but  aiming  solely  at  the 
consciences  of  hi&  bearers.  Amidst  a  volume  of 
sermons  preached  before  the  society  for  reformation 
oF  manners,  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  day,  one 
of  Mr.  Smith's  shines  with  peculiar  lustre.  The  Ex- 
position of  the  Epistles  to  Titus  and  Philemon,  in  the 
continuation  of  Henry,  was  by  his  pen. 
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MATTHEW  CLARKE. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Clarke,  who 
was  ejected  from  the  living  of  Narborough,  in  LeiceS' 
tershire.  The  venerable  father  contrived,  amidst  all 
that  be  suQered  for  conscience'  sake,  and  he  drank 
largely  of  the  bitter  cup,  to  take  peculiar  care  of  the 
education  of  his  son,  whom  he  early  instructed  in  the 
learned  languages,  along  with  several  young  persons 
who  were  studying  under  him  for  the  ministry.  The 
parent's  wish,  to  see  his  son  a  preacher  of  the  same 
Gospel  for  which  he  was  suffering,  was  honourable 
to  himself;  but  it  seems  to  have  led  him  to  devote 
the  child  to  the  work,  without  waiting  to  see  whether 
God  approved,  which,  but  for  the  grace  bestowed 
upon  the  youth,  might  have  been  a  fatal  injury  to 
himself  and  thousands  more.  After  revolving  the 
question  seriously  in  his  mind,  and  reflecting  on  the 
the  sacrifices  which  the  ministry  would  require,  the 
son  was  at  last  animated  to  comply  with  his  parent's 
wish,  by  the  consideration,  that  "  they  who  turn 
many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine  as  the  sun  for  ever 
and  ever.'*  On  examining  his  own  personal  religion, 
be  said  that  he  had  endured  much  distress  for  want  of 
that  remarkable  change,  which  many  had  experienced ; 
but  he  dreaded  above  all  things  a  hypocritical  pro- 
fession, and  though,  at  first,  his  abstinence  from  sin, 
as  well  as  his  attention  to  secret  prayer,  and  other 
duties,  might  arise  from  fear  of  offending  his  parents, 
yet  he  trusted  that  at  last  they  sprang  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  love  to  God. 

After  he  had  acquired  not  only  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  several  of  the  oriental  languages,  in  which  his 
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father  possessed  uncommon  skill,  and  had  added  to 
them  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  Italian  and  French; 
he  went  to  study  for  the  ministry  under  Mr.  Wood- 
house,  a  celebrated  tutor,  in  Shropshire.  From  thence 
he  removed  to  London,  and  having  joined  a  church 
there,  and  heard  several  of  the  most  celebrated' 
preachers,  he  returned  to  Leceistershire,  where  his 
father  preached  to  a  congregation  of  dissenters  at 
Little  Bowden,  near  Market  Harborough,  for  above 
forty  years.  Here  young  Mr,  Clarke  began  his  mi- 
nistry, amidst  the  storm  which  raged  in  the  year 
1684.  He  was  so  useful,  that  very  large  additions 
were  made  to  bis  father's  church,  while  he  was  with 
him.  "  When  he  was  present,**  says  Mr.  Neal, "  at 
the  declaration  which  the  new  converts  made  of  the 
powerful  impressions  received  under  his  ministry,  O 
how  he  would  humble  and  abase  himself  before  God 
in  prayer,  and  set  the  crown  of  his  success  upon  the 
head  of  free  grace.'*  In  the  first  three  years  of  his 
iixinistry,  he  also  laid  the  foundation  of  several  con- 
gregations in  that  country. 

He  was,  in  1687,  called  to  preach  at  Sandwich,  in 
Kent ;  where  he  was  detained  by  the  import u nitres  of 
those  who  derived  benefit  from  his  labours  ;  but  after 
two  years  was  recalled  by  the  equal  solicitations  of  his 
father  and  the  flock  in  Leicestershire.  Though  he  then 
settled  with  them,  they  were  compelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  give  him  up  again  almost  immediately ;  for 
having  preached  an  occasional  sermon  in  London,  he 
was  invited  to  assist  Mr.  Ford,  in  Miles*-lane.  The 
metropolis  was,  at  this  time,  peculiarly  in  need  of 
young  ministers  ;  for  while  many  of  the  old  confes- 
sors were  removed  by  death,  and  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  times  had  prevented  a  sufficient  number 
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from  entering  into  th^eir  field  of  labour,  the  alarm  for 
the  safety  of  prot^stants  had  produced  a  sudden  turn 
m  favour  of  dissenters,  $o  that  the  people  flocked  to 
the  meeting-houses  and  the  harvest  was  great,  tliough 
the  labourers  wfirie  few. 

.  At  first,  Mr.  Clarke  found  ra^any  difficulties,  among 
which,  it  is  ipentjoned  to  his  honour,  that  the  sum, 
which  th^  congregation  could  rai^e  for  his  support, 
was  so  small  that  they  were  ashan^ed  to  inform  him  of 
it.  But  when  he  knew  it,  be  said  he  bad  cast  him- 
self upon  the  providence  of  God,  which  had  always 
provided  well  for  hicQ,  and  as  he  had  no  reason  ta 
x]ue$tion  their  doing  for  him  according  to  their  ability, 
he  should  be  satisfied  with  ihe  will  of  God,  and  be 
content  to  fare  as  God  should  bless  them  together. 
About  this  time  he  was  ordained,  and  the  private 
devotions,  which  accompanied  the  public  service, 
proved  hi ni  solici:tous  to  be  found  accep|;ed  of  the 

chief  Shepher^. 

Mr.  Forda  the  elder  minister  at  Miles*-lane,  dying 
in  1694,  Mr.  Clarke  succeeded  him  as  pastor  of  the 
church,  and,  taking  the  whole  of  the  service,  was  in: 
^  short  time  the  meaqs  .of  changing  ^  declining  cause 
into  the  most  prosperous  congregation  in  London^ 
Seven  or  eight  member^  were  added  in  a  nionth  to 
the  church,  and  the  place  was  crowded  with  hearers. 
About  this  time,  Mr.  Clarke  was  chosen  ppe  of  the 
lecturers  at  PinnerVhall.  The  sphere  ojF  e;ctensive 
iisefulness  in  which  fee  was  now  fixed,  he  filled,  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  interest  of  religion,  till  death 
removed  him  from  the  vineyard. 

The  popularity  of  Mr.  Clarke  induced  the  churches 
to  make  frequent  applications  to  him  for  occasional 
i^ervices^  which  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  vwlex^^V^  oS. 
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religion  would  never  suffer  him  to  refuse;  but  the 
excessive  labours  of  body  and  mind,  which  perpetual 
preaching  produced,  injured  his  constitution  more 
than  he  was  willing  to  perceive;  till  in  the  spring  of 
1707,  he  was  confined  by  an  alarming  fever.     The 
disorder  was  so  violent  and  extraordinary,  that  the 
physicians  knew  not  how  to  prescribe,  and  after  many 
unusual    applications,    they    pronounced    his   case 
hopeless.     Mr.  Clarke  settled  his   temporal  afiairs, 
and  having  taken  a  solemn  leave  of  his  wife,  requested 
to  see  Dr.  Watts  who  visited  him,  and  after  witnessing 
with  exquisite  delight  ^^  his  holy  calmness  of  mind, 
and  firm  reliance  on  the  merits  of  Christ  alone  for 
salvation,  commended  him  as  a  dying  man,  to  the 
mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternaliife.^' 
The  afflicted    church  appointed   seasons  of  public 
prayer  and  intercession  for  the  life  of  their  pastor, 
which  were  continued  for  nine  days,  and  attended  by 
most  of  the  ministers  of  the  city.     "  I  must  confess,'^ 
says  his  biographer,  Mr,  Neal,  "  I  never  was  present 
at  any  solemnity  of  this  nature,  where  there  were 
such  *  strong  crying  and  tears'  to  him  who  was  able 
to  save  from  death/'     The  physicians,  who  attended 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  disease,  though  without 
any  hope  of  administering  relief,  prescribed,  by  way 
of  experiment,  the  strongest  cordial  that  could  be 
prepared,  to  be  taken  in  a  very  large  quantity.  Within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  said, 
"  I  am  persuaded  this  medicine  is  from  God,**  fo^;  the 
benefit  was  immediate,  and  from  that  time  he  rapidly 
recovered.     His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  on  a  day  of 
thanksgiving,  which  the  church  appointed,  was  pecu- 
liarly affecting.  Mr.  Tong  preached  first  on  the  words 
of  the  apostle  coucetmu^  E^^^^Uvoditus^"  for  indeed 
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h^  was  sick  nigh  unto  death,  but  the  Lord  had 
mercy  on  him ;''  after  which  Mr.  Clarke  returned 
thanks  to  God,  and  then  to  his  flock,  and  the  minis-* 
ters  who  had  so  affectionately  interceded  for  him,  and 
in  a  most  impressive  discourse  declared  the  solid  satis* 
faction  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  prospect  of  eternity, 
and  his  resolution  to  consecrate  anew  to  God  the  life 
which  be  had  so  kindly  prolonged. 

He  returned  to  his  labours  under  the  influence  of 
the  apostolic  precept,  "  yield  yourselves  unto  God 
as  those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead."  His  former 
vigour  of  body  was,  indeed,  never  completely  restored, 
but  all  his  former  zeal  blazed  forth,  and  was  crowned 
with  renewed  success.  On  the  death  of  George, 
prince  of  Denmark,  Mr.  Clarke  was  deputed  by  the 
dissenting  ministers  of  London  to  present  their  address 
of  condolence  to  queen  Anne,  who  received  him  in 
her  closet.  Seven  years  after,  Mr.  Clarke's  usefuU 
ness  was  interrupted  by  a  fall,  which  confined  him 
many  weeks  with  a  broken  leg.  Yet  after  this,  he 
undertook  additional  labours,  accepting  the  place  of 
Thursday-morning  lecturer  in  Hanover-street,  till  his 
congregation,  observing  his  decline,  chose,  in  1720^ 
«Mr.  Timothy  Jollie  a»  his  assistant.  He  was,  in  1722, 
called  again  to  appear  at  the  head  of  the  protestant 
d^senters,  with  an  address  of  congratulation  to  the 
king,  on  the  discovery  of  the  popish  plot.  Towards 
the  close  of  life  he  was  much  depressed  by  the  divi- 
sions which  the  arian  controversy  had  introduced  into 
the  dissenting  body.  "  But,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Neal, 
**  I  shall  shortly  be  out  of  the  way,  I  am  not  far  from 
the  place  where  the  weary  are  at  rest."  He  gained 
fhis  blissful  haven  on^  the  twenty-seventh  of  March, 
1726,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 
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His  person  was  above  the  middle  size,  graceful  and 
commanding,  while  his  piercing  eye  aided  the  expres- 
sion of  a  melodious  voice.    He  added  the  manners  of 
^  a  gentleman  to  the  erudition  of  a  scholar,  and  ren- 
dered his  various  accomplishments  lovely  and  eflFective 
by  the  graces  of  a  Christian,  who  fived  only  for  God 
and  religion.  "  But  if  he  triumphed  any  where,^'says 
^  Mr.  Neal,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  excellent 
memoir  of  him,  "  it  was  in  the  pulpit.'*  His  subjects 
were  well  chosen,  and  he  brought  down  the  mo^t 
sublime  truths  to  the  level  of  his  hearers;  for  though 
his  language  was  too  chaste  and  correct  to  offend  the 
most  learned,  it  was  so  simple  and  lucid  that  it  must 
have  been  peculiarly  instructive  to  the  young,  the 
poor,  and  illiterate.  Free  from  all  that  could  be  called 
cant,  he  might  have  been  understood  by  those  who 
never  before  heard  the  language  of  any  religious  party; 
while  he  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  so  fully, 
that  it  was  evident  he  loved  them,  and  witl)  such  fer- 
vour, that  it  was  manifest  he  deemed  them  essential  to 
the  eternal  safety  of  his  hearers.    With  the  courage  of 
a  lion  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  gentle  and  inoffensive  as  a 
lamb  in  the  private  intercourse  of  life;  and  indeed 
was   considered,  towards  the  close  of  his  days,   to 
be  chargeable  with  excess  of  modesty  and  timidity 
as  his  chief  fault.     He  stood  at  the  most  awful  dis- 
tance  from  covetousness,  which  he  regarded   with 
horror;    and   as    his  house    was   that   of  a    bishop 
*'  given   to   hospitality,^'   his   heart  was  that  of  an 
apostle,  which  could    not    be  confined   within   the 
sphere  of  his  own  immediate  pharge,  but  embraced 
the  whole  church  of  Christ  upon  earth.     He  corres- 
ponded with  his  brethren  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  by  his  powerful  interest  in  the  city, 
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collected  large  sums  for  their  relief.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  society  of  congregational 
ministers  and  gentlemen  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  country,  and  as  it  lay  near  his  heart  in  death,  bis 
last  sermon  to  his  own  flock  recommended  it  to  their 
support.  The  popularity  which  he  obtained,  not  by 
empirical  pretences,  oif  unfaithful  accommodations 
to  a  depraved  taste,  but  by  solid  excellencies,  which 
the  Redeemer  crowned  with  distinguished  useful* 
ness,  followed  him  to  the  last;  and  while  he  drew 
vast  crowds  to  the  different  places  where  he  frequently 
preached,  he  never  appeared  least  loved  where  he  was 
best  known  ;  but  left  his  own  charge  the  most  nume- 
rous and  flourishing  congregation  in  the  metropolis. 
With  the  inspiration  of  friendship,  added  to  that  of 
genius,  Dr.  Watts  composed  a  Latin  epitaph  which 
was  inscribed  on  his  tomb  in  Bunhill-fields,  and  at 
the  request  of  friends,  he  gave  an  English  translation 
which  would  furnish  an  elegant  and  spirited  memoir 
of the  deceased. 

WILLIAM  TONG. 

As  it  was  said  of  Cesar,  that  by  erecting  Pompey's 
statue,  he  established  his  own,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  Mr.  Tong,  though  a  wise  and  good  man,  has 
chiefly  perpetuated  his  own  memory  by  becoming 
the  biographer  of  Matthew  Henry.  It  is,  however, 
due  to  him,  who  recorded  another's  excellencies,  that 
those  who  have  only  known  him  by  the  memoirs 
of  the  eminent  commentator,  should  value  him  for 
^is  own  worth.  He  was  born  on  Midsummer-day, 
1662,  of  pious  parents,  who  resided  at  Eccles,  in 
Lancashire,  but  was,  by  the  loss  of  his  father  wheu 
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quite  young,  left  under  the  care  of  an  excellent 
mother ;  for  whom  he  often  blessed  God,  as  one  of 
his  greatest  mercies.  Mr.  Toiig  was  at  first  educated 
for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  commenced  his 
acquaintance  with  Matthew  Henry,  when  he  also 
was  pursuing  the  same  studies  at  Gray's  Inn.  How 
much  reason  have  we  to  adore  the  providence  of  God, 
who  called  these  excellent  men  to  preach  the  Gospel 
of  his  Son,  by  which  their  usefulness  has  been  per- 
petuated  beyond  the  duration  of  human  laws !  Mr. 
Tong  himself  gratefully  esteemed  his  mother,  for  the 
influence  she  exerted  in  causing  him  to  be  educated 
a  dissenter  and  a  minister,  and  used  to  say,  *'  had  I 
a  son,  who  promised  to  be  serious  and  faithful,  I 
should  prefer  training  him  to  the  ministerial  profes- 
sion, above  any  other  calling  however  lucrative." 

He  entered  the  seminary  of  the  venerable  Mr. 
Frankland,  in  168r,  and  began  to  preach,  when  the 
accession  of  James  the  second  covered  the  nation 
and  the  church  of  Christ  with  a  portentous  cloud. 
Far  from  being  terrified  at  the  danger,  he  boldly 
risked  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  frequently  preached 
to  the  poor  people  in  the  country,  when  he  knew  not 
but  he  should  be  recompensed  at  night  by  a  jail.  He 
became  early  acquainted  with  Philip  Henry,  and  the 
excellent  connections  of  that  apostolic  man;  who 
easily  perceived  Mr.  Tong's  worth,  and  welcomed 
bis  labours  among  them.  But  being  threatened  with 
a  prosecution  in  the  spiritual  court,  he  was  obliged 
to  desist  from  preaching  in  those  parts,  which  pro- 
bably increased  his  attachment  to  the  principles  that 
had  induced  him  to  withstand  some  very  pressing 
solicitations  to  enter  the  establishment. 

Before  Matthew  HeuvY  could  setUe  at  Chester,  bis 
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biograpber  was  preparing  the  way  for  his  future  use* 
fulness,  which  he  thus  modestly  mentions.  ^^  Mr. 
Henthorne  had  always  been  forward  to  promote  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  that  city,  where  God  had 
greatly  blessed  him,  he  now  oflTered  the  use  of  his 
laige  and  co^imodious  house  for  the  worship  of  God, 
and  pressed  Mr.  Henry  to  come,  telling  him  the  ice 
was  broken,  and  that  they  had  desired  his  friend  Mr. 
T.  to  preach  to  them  till  he  came  among  them.** 
Here  Mr.  Tong  resided  for  some  time,  entertained 
m  the  house  of  Mr.  Henthorne,  with  as  much  kind- 
ness as  if  he  had  been  the  nearest  relation.  The 
llumbers  who  flocked  to  hear  Mr.  Tong,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  LordVday  and  at  the  intervals  between 
the  established  worship,  being  much  increased,  Mr. 
Henthorne  again  accommodated  them  with  a  large 
outbuilding,  which  they  fitted  up  for  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. The  success  that  attended  his  ministry  here, 
especially  among  the  young,  was  so  great,  and  of  so 
much  importance  in  laying  the  foundation  of  Mr« 
Henry's  future  prosperity,  that  the  humble  manner 
in  which  he  has  noticed,  or  rather  concealed  it,  in 
the  memoirs  of  his  friend,  can  scarcdy  receive  suffi-^ 
cient  praise.  His  usefulness  was  threatened  with  ^ 
sudden  termination,  by  what  were  deemed  symptoms 
of  a  consumption,  but  he  was  shortly  restored  to  the 
flock,  and  on  Mr.  Henry's  arrival  at  Chester  resigned 
to  him  the  pastoral  care. 

He  was  again  called  to  plant  a  church  at  Knuts- 
ford,  in-  Cheshire,  which  he  soon  after  left  to  be 
watered  by  others.  The  friends  of  religion  in  this 
town,  had  long  enjoyed  the  labours  of  Mr.  Turner, 
the  established  clergyman,  from  whom  those  who 
were  dissenters  in  principle  never  chose  to  %e^^\^X'^v 
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But  when  thev  who  had  been  accustomed  to  eboose 
their  own  minister,  found  another  chosen  for  them, 
who  rigidly  enforced  the  ceremonies  of  the  establish- 
ment, many  of  them  withdrew,  and  formed  a  dissent- 
ing church,  of  which  Mr.  Tong,  by  the  advice  of  the 
two  Mr;  Henrys  and  many  other  valuable  frjeqds, 
consented  to  become  the  pastor.  The  success  which 
attended  his  labours  in  this  infant  society,  was  be- 
yond his  expectations,  and  the  difficulties  which  he 
dreaded,  from  the  rancour  and  opposition  excited  by 
recent  circumstances,  were  prevented  by  his  prudent, 
pacific,  catholic  spirit, 

After  two  years,  he  was  again  removed  to  succeedl 
the  celebrated  Dr.  firew,  at  Coventry.  His  Zealand 
diligence  advanced  vyith  the  extension  of  his  sphere; 
for  beyond  the  city  of  his  residence,  he  published  the 
(Jospel,  preaching  in  n>any  towns  and  villages,  with 
so  much  success,  that  many  new  churches  were 
formed,  and  multitudes  in  that  countrv  carried  with 
tbem  into  eternity  the  grateful  recollection  of  his 
ministry.  This  itinerant  spirit  deserves  the  higher 
praise,  as  he  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  educat- 
ing several  young  gentlemen  of  rank,  and  some  mi- 
nisters who  afterwards  were  distinguished  in  the 
church  of  Chrjst. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  the  qongre- 
gation  at  Si^lterVhall  invited  Mr.  Tong  to  succeed 
him.  He  entered  on  this  important  station  in  1704, 
and  was  soon  after  chosen  one  of  the  Tuesday  lec- 
turers. His  reputation  and  his  usefulness  increased; 
he  had  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  congregations  in 
London,  which  he  improved  to  the  best  of  purposes, 
for  they  were  induced  by  his  exhortations  to  make 
the  greatest  coutvibutious  to  aid  the  ^oor  churches  in 
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the  country.  His  influence  was  also  powerful  among 
the  higher  classes,  and  many  who  were  not  dissenters, 
deemed  themselves  honoured  by  his  friendship,  which 
he  ever  considered  a  talent  entrusted  to  him  for  the 
Redeemer's  service.  In  the  disputes  at  Salter's-hall, 
he  divided  with  those  who  approved  of  subscribing 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  before  this,  had 
drawn  up  an  introduction  to  the  work  written  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  en- 
titled "  the  Doctrine  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity 
stated  and  defended/'  He  was  dismissed,  by  an  easy 
death  to  rest  from  his  labours,  March  21, 1727,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five.  In  him  the  dissenters  lost  one  of 
their  brightest  ornaments ;  for  his  superior  learning 
was  by  his  eminent  religion  consecrated  to  God,  and 
by  the  suavity  and  grace  of  his  deportment  both  were 
rendered  acceptable  and  useful  to  men.  When  in 
his  vigour,  he  was  pronounced  the  prince  of  preach- 
ers, for  his  was  the  eloquence,  which  steals  silently 
into  the  heart,  like  flakes  of  falling  snow.  His  re- 
formation sermon  is,  in  point  of  composition,  much 
superior  to  his  biography  of  Shower  or  Matthew 
Henry,  though  the  latter  is  highly  valuable  for  laying 
open  to  us  the  soul  of  Henry  himself;  to  the  comple- 
tion of  whose  commentary  he  contributed  by  an 
exposition  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

THOMAS  REYNOLDS. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  pious  citizen  of  London,  who 
enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  a  member 
of  the  church  over  which  Mr.  H^vve  watched.  .  He 
was  at  first  designed  for  the  law,  and  when  he  had 
been  some  time  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Singleton^' 
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an  eminent  classical  scholar,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
where  he  found  his  tutor  so  disagreeable,  that  he  pre- 
vailed with  his  father  to  remove  him.  On  bis  return 
to  London,  the  persecutions  which  the  dissenters 
were  then  enduring,  compelled  him  to  resort  to  the 
establisbmenf,  where  he  derived  so  much  benefit 
from  the  ministry  of  one  good  man,  that  his  whole 
character  was  changed.  He  now  wished  above  all 
things  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  among 
the  nonconformists;  and  when  his  father  reminded 
him  of  what  he  must  endure,  he  declared  that  he  had 
counted  the  cost,  and  if  he  might  be  successful  in 
bringing  one  soul  to  Jesus  Christ,  it  would  yield  him 
more  satisfaction  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver.'^ 
Delightfully  vanquished  by  such  a  reply,  the  father 
placed  him  at  the  academy  of  the  learned  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, at  Newington-green,  before  he  was  sixteen, 
though  his  gravity  and  choice  of  companions,  as  well 
as  his  advancement  in  learning,  were  such  as  would 
have  done  honour  to  maturer  years. 

The  threatening  aspect  which  the  government 
assumed  towards  dissenting  colleges,  induced  several 
young  men  to  retire  to  Geneva,  to  which  retreat  they 
were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Reynolds.  Here  they 
attended  the  valuable  lectures  of  Turretine,  one  of 
the  first  divines  of  that  or  any  other  age;  but  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  distressed  with  the  deepest  despon- 
dency with  regard  to  his  own  salvation,  which  would 
have  incapacitated  him  for  study,  had  he  not  been 
effectually  relieved  by  the  conversation  of  an  excel- 
lent Christian,  who  happened  then  to  be  at  Geneva. 
He  removed  from  thence  to  the  university  of  Utrecht, 
to  enjoy  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  De  Uries, 
professor  of  philosophy,  and  of  Witsius  who  then 
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filled  the  divinity  cbair  with  high  and  deserved  re* 
potation.  The  distinguished  advantages  which  he 
cuijoyed,  were  in  some  measure  diminished  by  infirm 
l^ltb ;  but  his  religion,  which  is  too  frequently  in* 
Jured  by  the  eager  pursuit  of  learning,  retained  its 
seriousness  and  ardour  unabated. 

On  his  return  to  London,  Mr.  Revnolds  was  imme- 
diately  announced  as  a  superior  preacher,  so  that  he 
was  chosen  to  assist  Mr.  Howe,  his  former  pastor. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  were  set  apart  at  the  first 
ordination  among  the  dissenters.  But  while  highly 
valufsd  by  Mr.  Howe,  and  his  respectable  congrega- 
tioD,  be  deemed  it  his  duty  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  a  very  small  church  in  Canon-street,  which  had 
been  recently  deprived  of  a  pastor  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Kentish,  an  ejected  minister.  His  set- 
tlement here  in  1695,  displayed  a  noble  decision  of 
character,  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  to  the  neglect  of  all  selfish  consi* 
derations.  Hjs  reward  soon  followed  him,  for  his 
congregation  so  rapidly  increased,  that,  in  two  years, 
they  removed  to  a  new  place  of  worship,which  they  had 
obtained  leave  to  build  over  the  King's  Weigh-house, 
in  E^stcheap.  This  must  have  been  at  that  time  a 
mighty  undertaking,  and  that  it  should  have  been  ac-** 
complished  by  a  society,  which  so  lately  consisted  of 
butseventeen  men,  is  a  striking  proof  of  Mr.  Reynolds' 
succ^s  in  his  new  sphere.  The  labours  of  more  than 
thirty  years  confirn^ed  these  early  hopes,  and  extend* 
ed  the  reputation  of  his  usefulness.  He  was  chosen 
one  of  the  Friday-evening  lecturers  at  the  Weigh- 
bouse,  aod  was  associated  with  those  who  preached 
the  merchant's  lecture  on  Tuesday  mornings. 

The  SalierVhall  synod,   however,  involved   Mr. 
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Reynolds,  as  well  as  many  others  in  troirble.  Mr. 
James  Read,  his  assistant,  being  opposed  to  subscrip- 
tion, which  his  colleague  approved,  the  difference 
between  them  was  heightened  by  some  suspicions  of 
Mr.  Read's  orthodoxy,  which  occasioned  his  dismis- 
sion from  the  Weigh-house  July  20,  1720.  This 
produced  a  pamphlet  war,  vexatious  to  Mr,  Rey- 
nolds, who  wished  to  devote  the  ardour  of  his  charac- 
ter to  nobler  purposes  than  contention  among  bre- 
thren, and  who  was  so  much  affected  by  the  trouble 
of  his  mind,  that  he  became  dangerously  ill.  The 
absence  of  the  shepherd  was  ungenerously  improved 
by  some  to  entice  away  the  flock  ;  who,  however, 
were  so  faithfully  attached  to  him,  that  not  more 
than  a  dozen  followed  Mr.  Read,  out  of  three  hundred 
members  which  com  posed,  the  church.  HeTeturned 
to  his  work  again,  with  fresh  vigour  and  success, 
which  continued  to  the  end  of  his  days  ;  for  as  he 
had  often  prayed,  with  peculiar  earnestness,  that  he 
might  not  survive  his  usefulness,  the  last  time  he 
appeared  in  public  he  administered  the  LordVsupper 
with  as  much  animation  and  fervour  as  he  had  ever 
displayed.  The  reflections  which  had  been  thrown 
out  against  him,  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  arian 
controversy,  accompanied  with  insinuations  that  he 
repented  of  his  zeal  lor  the  doctrine  oi  the  Trinity, 
induced  him  to  pray  that  he  might  not  die  under  a 
cloud  and  tluis  bring  a  dishonour  upon  Christ,  or 
cast  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  his  people. 
Mr.  Wood,  his  assistant,  who  attended  him  in  his 
last  moments,  records  the  manner  in  which  God  an- 
swered his  prayers.  '^  1  have  been  more  than  once 
with  dying  ministers,  but  never  saw  more  of  God's 
gracious  presence,  or  so  much  of  the  light  of  his 
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countenance.  To  his  wife  he  said,  let  my  God  be 
yours;  be  faithful  unto  death;  it  will  not  be  long 
before  we  meet,  where  we  shall  never  part,  never 
more  be  sad.  O  the  joys  1  feel!  My  heavenly 
Father  is  carrying  me  to  heaven.  I  dm  going  thither 
on  a  bed  of  roses.^'  He  came  to  his  happy  end, 
August.  25,  1727,  aged  sixty. 

Amidst  the  opprobrium  which  he  endured  for  his 
ardent  and  faithful  testimony  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  which  will  be  recorded  to  his  honour,  and 
the  distinguished  usefulness  which  formed  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  congregations  that  now  exists  among 
the  dissenters  of  London,  he  maintained  a  humbling 
sense  of  his  own  deficiencies,  which  stamps  the 
highest  value  on  his  personal  religion.  In  his  will, 
made  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  says,  "  If  Mr. 
.Wood  shall  consent  to  preach  a  sermon,  and  shall 
think  fit  to  say  any  thing  of  me,  let  it  be  no  more 
than  this,  that  not  being  able  to  do  more  good,  wais 
the  greatest  burden  which  attended  me  through  life, 
and  the  incomprehensible  infinite  mercy  of  God, 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  my  only  refuge,  my 
chief  support  in  the  prospect  of  death.^^ 

DR.  EVANS. 

Dr.  John  Evans  was  born  about  the  year  J680,  dt 
Wrexham,  in  Denbighshire.  He  was  descended  from 
ministers  for  four  generations,  and  only  one  link  was 
wanting  in  the  chain,  up  to  the  sera  of  the  reformation. 
Hisfather  was  minister  at  Wrexham,  but  was  residing 
at  Oswestry,  when  the  act  of  uniformity  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  the  office  of  master  of  the  free  school 
in  that  town.     His  mother,  who  was  daughter  of  Col. 
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Gerrard,  governor  of  Chester  castle,  was  one  of  those 
superior  women  who  adorned  the  church  of  Christ  at 
that  period.  This  son  was  placed,  first  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  near  London,  and  studied 
afterwards  at  the  seminary  of  Mr.  Timothy  Joliie. 
On  leaving  the  academy,  he  went  to  reside  at  the^ 
seat  of  Rowland  Hunt,  esq.  in  Shropshire,  whose 
hospitable  mansion  was  the  report  of  many  of  the 
excellent  of  the  earth.  In  this  delightful  retiremeot 
he  performed  the  herculean  task  of  reading  through 
the  five  ponderous  folios  of  Poole's  Synopsis  criti- 
corum;  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  James 
Owen,  the  Christian  writers  of  the  three  first  centu- 
ries, from  whom  he  made  valuable  extracts,  illustra- 
tive of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  primitive 
church.  He  afterwards  accepted  an  invitation  to 
settle  at  Wrexham,  where  he  was  ordained  the  eigh- 
teenth of  August,  1702,  Matthew  Henry  assisting  in 
the  service. 

Dr.  Williams,  of  London,  hearing  that  Mr.  Evans 
was  invited  to  Dublin,  to  prevent  his  leaving  England, 
sent  for  him  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  first  assisted 
the  doctor,  afterwards  became  co-pastor,  and  at  length 
succeeded  him  at  his  death.  Though  differing  in 
some  points,  which  they  amicably  debated,  their 
union  was  maintained  with  uninterrupted  cordiality. 
Previously  to  entering  on  his  new  charge.  Dr.  Evans 
spent  a  whole  week  in  devotional  retirement.  The 
time  was  not  lost ;  for  the  eminence  of  his  religious 
and  pastoral  character  was  exceedingly  great,  and  his 
usefulness  in  many  instances  extraordinary.  He  was 
several  years  engaged  in  the  LordVday-evening  lec- 
ture at  Salter's-hall,  and  afterwards  in  the  merchant's 
lecture  there.     His  congregation   having  much  in- 
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raised,  they  built  a  larger  meeting-house  in  New 
Iroad-street,  Petty  France,  which  was  opened  on  thei 
mrteenth  of  December,  1729.  In  the  arian  contro* 
^y  he  refused  to  subscribe  to  any  articles,  but 
laintained  the  orthodox  sentiments.  He  was  at  this 
ime  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Dr.  John  Gumming, 
lioister  of  the  Scotch  church,  London  Wall,  on  the 
nportance  of  Scripture  consequences,  in  which  he 
squired  considerable  reputation.  The  two  univer- 
ties  of  Edinburgh'  and  Aberdeen  sent  him,  in  a  very 
Dnourable  manner,  the  unsolicited  diploma  of  doctor 
^divinity. 

Id  the  public  services  of  the  dissenters  he  was 
\en  called  to  preside,  and  was  appointed  to  assist 
i  completing  Matthew  Henry's  commentary,  of 
faicti  he  supplied  the  notes  on  the  epistle  to  the 
omans  so  well,  that  Dr.  Doddridge  says,  '^  the  ex* 
Miition  of  the  Romans,  begun  by  Henry,  and  finished  , 
f  Dn  Evans^  is  the  best  I  ever  saw.'^  He  )vas  for 
une  years  preparing  to  write  a  history  of  lionconfor* 
Jty,  irom  the  reformation  to  the  civil  wars,  but  by 
is.  death  the  work  devolved  on  Mr.  Neal.  He  was 
imoved  from  his  various  useful  labours  by  a  com« 
lication  of  disorders,  which  terminated  in  death  oa 
le  sixteenth  of  May,  1730,  when  he  was  in  his  fifty- 
rst  year.  In  his  last  illness  he  said,  '^  though  I  can-^ 
ot  affirm,  as  a  late  venerable  minister  among  us  (Mr. 
i^.  Lorimer)  a  little  before  bis  death,  that  I  have  no 
lore  dou*bt  of  my  acceptance  with  God  than  I  have 
f  my  own  existence,  yet  1  have  a  good  hope  through 
face,  and  such  as  I  am  persuaded  will  never  make  me 
shamed«  This  corruptible  shall^put  on  incorruption. 
)  glorious'hope  !'*  Jlis  discourses  on  the  Christian 
emper  thrm  one  of  the  best  practical  tteaXiae^  m  \\v^ 
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£nglish,br  any  Other  language;  aijd  will  render  bit- 
memory  dear  to  many  who  witt  iearo  from  his  book 
the  nature  mid  excellence  of  that  spirit  which  be* 
exemplified  in  iiis  life.  Dr.  Doddridge  speaks  highly 
of  his*  sermons  to  young  people  ;  and  he  who/renders 
religion  intelligible  and  lovely  to  theyoung,  perforins 
a  valuable  service  to  the  church  of  God^  He  pub- 
lished many  occasional  sermons,  which  evince  the 
various  exertions  of  his  mind  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  the  high  estimation  in  which  hiS'  kbours  were 
held. 

DR.  EDMUND  CALAMY. 

This  eminent  writer  on  the  subject  of  dissent  was 
born  in  London  on  the  fifth  of  April,  1671,  and 
descended  from  a  father  and  grandfather  of  the  same 
name,  the  former  of  whom  was  ejected  from  the  pa- 
rish of  More  ton,  in  Essex,  and  the  latter  from  the 
living  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  London.  He  was 
placed  at  Merchant-Taylors*  school,  and  obtained  pe- 
culiar esteem  from  Mr.  Hartcliffe,  the  master*  He 
afterwards  went  to  the  academy  of  Mr,  Samuel  Cra- 
dock,  at  Wickham  Brook,  in  Suffolk,  where  be  pro- 
4jurud,  by  his  talents  and  worth,  the  esteem  of  seve- 
ral who  afterwards  rose  lo  the  highest  posts-  in  the 
establishment.  When  he  was  about  seventeerr  years 
of  age  he  removed  to  the  university  of  Utrecht,  and 
studied  under  the  celebrated  professors  De-Uriesand 
Gra3viuii.  J  lis  application  to  learning  was  so  eager 
that  he  made  it  a  rule  to  spend  a  whoje  night  every 
week  in  his  study.  When  Principal^.  Carstairs  was 
sent  into  Holland  in  quest  of  a  person  to  fill  a  profes* 
sor's  chair  iu  the  \3mve\:^\Vj  ol>^^\\\Wt^\^^  the  repw 
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iation  of  Dr.  Calamy  induced  him  to  press  his  accept 
ance  of  the  office.  But  he  declined  it,  and  soon  after 
returned  to  England  with  recomnjendatory  letters 
from  Graevius  to  Dr.  Pocock,  professor  of  Hebrew; 
«nd  Dr.  Bernard  Savilian,  professor  of  astronomy,  by 
-whose  means  he  obtained  leave  to  pursue  his  studies 
in  the  Bodleian  library. 

After  studying  the  controversy  between  the  non- 
<;onformists  and  the  establishment,  he  determined  to 
enter  on  the  ministry  among  the  dissenters,  and  fre- 
quently preached  in  the  meeting-house  at  Oxford, 
and  in  the  villages  around  that  city.  In  the  year  1672 
he  was  invited  to  assist  Mr.  Matthew  Sylvester,  mini- 
eter  of  a  presbyterian   congregation   in    Blackfrian^, 
London ;  and  two  years  after  was  ordained,  with  seve- 
:ral  others,  at  Little  St.  Helens.     He  was  soon  after 
chosen  to  assist  Dr.  Williams,  and  elected  one  of  the 
Tuesday  lecturers  at  Salter's-hall.     Mr.  Vincent  Al- 
•sbp  being  removed  by  death  from  the  congregation  in 
Westminster,  Dr.  Calamy  was,  in   J703,  called  to 
succeed  him.     Here  he  saw,  among  his  hearers,  per- 
sons of  high  rank,  to  whoni  he  delivered  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  with  much  ardour  and  fidefity.     The 
'success  of  his  labours  rendered  it  necessary  to  build 
.  a  larger  place  of  worship;  but  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion among  the  great  was  not  such  as  to  prevent  his 
V. congregation   from   becoming    gradually,    like  most 
others  among    dissenters,  an   assembly   of   trades- 
men. 

His  reputation  as  a  preacher  called  him  forth  on 

.  many  public  occasions,  and  the  publications  which 

tie  sent  forth  from  the  press  induced  several  distin- 

.  guished  persons  in  Scotland  to  invite  him  to  that 

pbuntry,  which  he  visited  in  1709*    He  was  received 
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with  the  highest  idarks  of  respect  and  esteem,  and 
was  honoured  by  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Glasgow,  with  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity.  But  the  zeal  and  ability  which  endeared 
him  to  the  dissenters,  whose  cause  he  pleaded,  was 
accompanied  with  so  much  kindness  and  Catholicism, 
that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  many  who  were 
admirers  of  the  episcopal  establishment.  For  this, 
indeed,  the  writer  of  the  London  manuscript  seems 
to  blame  him,  observing,  **  that  he  warmly  opposes 
those  whom  he  terms  narrow  souls ;  and  wherever  his 
diocese  reaches,  encourages  persons  of  great  lati- 
tude/^ Many  eminent  men  in  different  commu- 
nions bewailed  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
third  of  June,  1732,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 
His  character  may,,  in  a  great  measure,  be  learned 
from  his  works,  which  were  numerous  and  are  well 
known. 

He  published,  in  1702,  "  an  Abridgnient  of  Rich- 
ard Baxter's  History  of  his  Life  and  Times,"  with 
some  additions,   and  "  an  Apology  for  the  Noncon- 
formists.'^    Shortly  after,  he  answered  Dr.  Hoadly  in 
a  work,  entitled,  "  a  Defence  of  moderate  Noncon- 
formity;'' of  which,  in  a  little  time,  he  published  a 
second  part,  which  was,  by  so  good  a  judge  as  Locke, 
pronounced    unanswerable.      His   "  Nonconformist 
Memorial,"  containing  notices  of  the  two  thousand 
ejected  ministers,  has  been  of  course  attacked  by 
zealous  conformists,  but  only  to  prove  that  for  such  a 
mass  of  name^  and  dates,  it  possesses  more  accuracy 
and  truth  than  cpuld  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
Rich  in  agreeable  and  improving  information,  it  pos- 
sesses, beyond  aln^ost  any  other  uninspired  volume,  a 
tendency  to  produce  J:he  heroic  disposition  of  Moses 
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to  choose  sufieriogs  with  the  people  of  God,  rather 
ihan  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season. 

His  pen  was  not  devoted  solely  to  the  cause  of 
nonconformity,  but  was  often  employed  to  recom- 
mend the  doctrines  or  duties  of  religion.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1722,  thirteen  sermons  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  who 
Teceived  it  very  favourably,  and  ordered  the  author  to 
*be  presented,  with  a  donation  of  fifty  pounds.  The 
life  of  Mr.  Howe,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  folio 
edition  of  his  works,  and  also  published  separately, 
was  written  by  Dr.  Calamy.  The  numerous  single 
sermons  which  he  printed,  evinced  his  solicitude 
for  the  interests  of  religion,  unconnected  with  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  any  denomination.  He  also  left  behind 
him  a  manuscript,  consisting  of  three  volumes,  folio, 
entitled,  **  a  Historical  Account  of  my  own  Life, 
with  some  Reflections  on  the  Times  I  have  lived  in.^* 

SIMON  BROWN, 

The  most  interesting  character  that  ever  appeared 
among  mortals  was  he  who  combined  infinite  great- 
ness kxid  worth  with  unparalelled  affliction.  If  it 
would  not  be  bringing  too  near  together  things  which, 
in  themselves,  are  so  far  removed,  it  might  also  be 
observed,  that  the  blindness  of  Milton  may  have  con- 
tributed not  only  to  the  sublimitj^  of  his  genius,  as  it 
certainly  does  to  the  touching  pathos  of  some  of  his 
lines,  but  may  also  have  aided  his  celebrity  by  the 
affectionate  sympathy  which  men  feel  with  aQlicted 
greatness. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  distin- 
guished for  his  talents,  but  was  even  still  pfiore  inte- 
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resting  by  the  singularity  of  bis  afflictions.  He  was 
born  in  1680)  at  Shepton  Mallet,  in  Somersetshire. 
He  early  became  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  began 
to  preach  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  His 
first  pastoral  charge  was  at  Portsmouth,  where,  at 
that  time,  a  numerous  congregation  of  dissenters 
maintained  the  doctrines  of  the  cross;  but  he  re- 
moved to  London  in  1716,  and  became  psistor  of  the 
church  in  the  Old  Jewry,  which  highly  esteemed  his 
character,  and  flourished  under  his  care.  The  death 
of  his  wife  and  only  son,  in  1722,  gave  such  a  shock 
to  bis  exquisite  sensibility,  that  it  has  been  consi- 
dered as  the  cause  of  his  severe  visitation,  for  which, 
however,  a  different  reason  has  been  assigned.  A 
complete  mental  derangement,  at  first,  discovered  all 
the  violent  symptoms  of  distraction,  but  afterwards 
settled  down  into  a  most  peculiar  species  of  melan- 
'choly.  He  not  only  abandoned  for  ever  the  labours 
of  the  ministry,  but  obstinately  refused,  even  when  he 
appeared  rational,  to  join  in  any  exercise  of  devotion, 
whether  public  or  private.  After  his  afflicted  friends 
had  long  urged  him  to  tell  the  reason  of  a  conduct  so 
contrary  to  his  former  dispositions,  he  reluctantly  in- 
formed them  that  he  had  fallen  under  the  peculiar  dis- 
pleasure of  God,  who  had  caused  his  rational  soul  gra- 
dually to  perish,  and  left  him  only  an  animal  life,  like 
that  of  the  brutes ;  that  though  he  retained  the  human 
ishape,  and  a  faculty  of  speaking  in  a  manner  which 
appeared  to  others  rational,  yet  he  had  all  the  while 
no  more  notion  of  what  he  said  than  a  parrot ;  that  it 
Jwould,  therefore,  be  profane  in  him  to  pray,  and  in- 
congruous to  be  present  at  the  prayers  of  others. 
-Viewing  himself  as  divested  -of  a  human  soul,  he 
-ponceived  that  he  was  no  longer  a  moral  agent,  the 
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proper  subject  of  either  reward  or  punishment,  and 
persisted  in  this  strain  of  thought  and  conversation 
till  death  dispelled  the  illusion. 

After  waiting  two  years,  the  congregation  at  the 
Old  Jury,  having  lost  all  hopes  of  his  recovery,  chose 
Mr.  Samuel  Chandler  to  his  vacant  charge.  But 
they  contributed  three  hundred  pounds  to  aid  the 
fortune  with  which  Mr.  Brown  retired  to  Shepton 
Mallet.  Here  he  lived  seven  years,  clinging  to  his 
melancholy  persuasion  of  being  a  mere  brute  in  human 
form,  while  he  displayed  not  merely  a  rational  soul, 
but  one  of  a  superior  order,  by  varioiis  works  of  taste, 
learning,  and  argument.  For  his  own  amusement, 
he  translated  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  into  English 
verse,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  Cowper,  a 
brother  in  affliction,  though  a  far  greater  poet ;  he 
wrote  books  for  the  education  of  children,  and  col- 
lected th6  themata  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  to 
facilitate  the  knowledge  of  the  classics.  But  he  chas- 
tised the  abuse  of  reason  in  others,  as  well  as  proved 
its  vigorous  existence  in  himself,  by  two  works  in 
defence  of  Christianity  against  the  deists.  The  year 
before  he  died,  he  answered  "  Woolston's  fifth  Dis- 
course on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,"  in  a  work^ 
entitled,  "  A  fit  Rebuke  for  a  ludicrous  Infidel,  with 
a  preface  concerning  the  prosecution  of  such  writers 
by  the  civil  power."  This  answer  is  deemed  equal 
to  any  which  Woolston  received,  and  a  fine  exempli- 
ficationofthe  inspired  precept,  answer  a  fool  according 
to  his  folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit.  The 
preface  forms  an  excellent  apology  for  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  His  life  was  as  useful  as  it  was  melancholy  to 
the  last,  for  in  the  year  in  which  he  died  he  produced 
bis  book  against  Tindal,  entitled"  a  Defence  of  the  Re- 
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ligipn  of  Nature  and  the  Christian  Revelation,  against 
the  defective  Account  of  the  one  and  the  Exceptions 
against  the  other/^  in  a  book  entitled^  "  Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation."     The  deistical  controversy  is 
8aid  to  have  produced  nothing  superior  to  this  volume 
which  was  dedicated  to  queen  Caroline,  in  such  an 
address  as  his  friends  deemed  necessary  to  suppress, 
lest  it  should  prevent  the  success  of  the  work.     Bu 
Dr.  William    Harris,    who    edited   these    two    las 
>vorks,  recommended  in  an  advertisement  the  casez 
of -the  author,  under  a  deep  and  peculiar  melancholvr^ 
to    the  compassion   and    prayers    of  every  serious 
Christian. 

Disliking  to  be  seen,  he  obstinately  refused  to  tak 
fiir  or  exercise,  till  his  sedentary  habits  produced  s 
mortification  which  terminated  his  sufferings  at  th 
close  of  the  year  1753,  when  he  was  about  fifly-tw 
years  of  age.     He  left  several  daughters  who  were 
consoled  by  observing  that  at  the  close  of  life,  he  no 
only  consented  to  allow,  but  even  requested  prayer: 
to  be  offered  up  for  him.     Might  not  the  useful  am 
religious  employment  of  his  disordered  powers,  in  hi  ^ 
last  works  against  the  deists,  have  contributed  to  thL  ^s 
|)appy  change  ?     And  is  it  not  to  be  regretted,  ths^t-t 
Brown  and  Cowper,  while  under  such  an  awful  clouc^i 
each  of  them  trembling  at  the  rebukes  of  the  Almight^^? 
should  have  spent  the  remnants  of  their  intellects  <^^fl 
such  pages  as  those  of  Homer  ?     Before  his  illnes.    ^, 
Mr.  Brown  published  a  volume  of  occasional  sermoKms 
and  another  of  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  with       a 
very  sensible   preface,    in  which  he  prudently  dis>^* 
vows  all  intention  of  rivalling  the  sacred  muse  of  EUr. 
Watts. 
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'  DR.  HARRIS. 

William  Harris  appears  tohave been  bom  in  London, 
about  the  year  1675.  In  youth  he  was  a  member, 
together  with  Dr.  Grosvenor,  of  a  society  of  young 
men,  who  met  once  a  week  for  prayer  and  religious 
conversation.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  studied  under 
Mr.  Timothy  Jollie,  at  AtterclifFe,  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  well  taught  in  the  learned  languages, 
theology,  and  philosophy.  Though  extremely  diffi- 
dent, he  entered  the  pulpit  when  very  young,  and 
was  soon  invited  to  succeed  Mr.  Timothy  Cruso,  at 
Crutched  Friars.  His  friends  were  happy  to  succeed 
in  conquering  his  reluctance  to  undertake  this  charge. 
Before  his  ordination,  he  locked  himself  into  the  place 
where  be  was  to  preach,  and  spent  there  a  whole  day 
in  fasting  and  prayer,  for  the  divine  blessing  on  his 
future  labours.  The  same  modesty  and  seriousness, 
which  he  displayed  in  entering  on  the  Work,  induced 
iiim  to  prepare  with  conscientious  diligence  for  the 
pulpit,  in  which  he  always  appeared  as  ^*  a  scribe  well 
instructed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.**  He 
was  one  of  those  who  preached  the  lecture  on  Friday 
evenings  at  the  Weigh-house,  to  encourage  psalmody, 
and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Tong,  was  chosen  to  be 
lecturer  at  Salter's-hall.  The  alarm  of  popery  having 
induced  the  dissenting  ministers  to  preach  against 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he 
delivered  a  discourse  against  transubstantiatiop. 

The  unwearied  tenour  of  his  life  admits  of  little 
narrative,  though  he  laboured  as  a  faithful  pastor 
tor  forty-two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  an 
illness  of  a  few  days  removed  him  to  the  abode  of  the 
blessed,  on-  the  twenty <-fifth  of  May^  1740^  i^lvew  Vv^ 
WB8  sixty-five  years  of  age.    I>t .  Gtosvewot  ^t^<:?>ftfe^ 
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his  funeral  sermon  with  all  the  9idour  of  friendship. 
He  ranks  him  among  those  who  have  embellished 
our  language,  of  which  he  was  deemed  the  greatest 
master  of  any  writer  among  the  dissenters.  We 
should  rather  adopt  the  decision  of  Doddridge,  ^^  that 
his  style  is  plain  and  easy,  his  thoughts  substantial; 
but  seldom  striking  or  uncommon  ;  nothing  to  blacpe, 
nor  very  much  to  admire."  His  volume  of"  practical 
Discourses  on  the  principal  Representations  of  the 
Messiah  throughout  the  Old  Testament^'  has  been 
praised  by  Pr^  Watts  and  many  competent  judges. 
The  works  which  he  published  amount  to  near  forty, 
but  chiefly  consist  of  sermons,  except  the  notes  oq 
the  epistles  tp  the  Philippians  and  Colossians,  which 
pass  under  the  name  of  Matthew  Henry,  being 
written  to  complete  his  commentary;  "  A  practical 
JUustratiop  of  the  book  of  Esther,^'  and  the  prefaces 
of  soma  works  of  Nathaniel  Taylor,  Dr.  Manton,  and 
Mr.  Howe  which  he  edited.  He  set  a  high  value 
upoQ.biblical  criticism,  and  made  a  valuable  collection 
of  such  authors  as  wrote  on  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
which  he  bequeathed  by  will  to  Dr.  Williams'  library. 
•His  private  life  was  as  exemplary  as  his  personal 
devotion  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  for  he  was  scarcely 
ever  seen  angry,  or  heard  to  speak  to  any  one's  disad- 
vantage. Eminently  benevolent  iq  relieving  the 
necessitous,  and  promoting  the  interests  of  religion  in 
^11  within  his  reach,  he  left  behind  him  an  example 

wortbv  of  universal  imitation. 

%i 

DANIEL  NEAL. 

The  first  histco-ian  of  those  who  dissented  from  the 
establishment  of  our  country,  deserves  honourable 
mention  fropa  those  \y\^o  ^wce^^^  \\\xxv\w  V\\&  historic 
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labours*  Born  in  London,  December  14,  1678,  he 
was^  ill  that  stormy  period,  left,  while  very  young,  an 
orphan  under  the  care  of  his  maternal  uncle,  who  was 
often  gratefully  acknowledged  to  have  supplied  a  pa- 
rent's place.  At  the  age  of  eigfatyears,  he  studied  at  Mer-: 
chant-Taylors'  school,  where  he  refused  the  proferred 
exhibition  to  a  college,  which  he  had  earned  i>y  hisv 
assiduity,  in  order  to  take  his  lot  among  the  dissenters. 
He  was  near  twenty  when  he  removed  to  the  academy 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  and  after  three  yeari^,  went  to-' 
the  continent  to  study  at  the  universities  of  Utrecht 
and  Leyden.  Returning  to  England,  in  1703,  in 
company  with  the  celebrated  Lardner,  he  was  soon 
chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  John  Singleton,  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Aldersgate-street,  I^ndon,  whom  he  suc-^ 
eeeded  three  years  after,  oa  the  death  of  that  gentle- 
man. For  thirty-six  years,  he  laboured,  not  only  in* 
the  pulpit,  but  in  the  parlour  and  the  study^  for  the 
\velfare  of  this  flock,  which  so  increased  under  his 
care,  that  they  were  obliged  to  remove  to  a  larger 
edifice  in  Jewin*street. 

Of  the  many  hours  which  he  spent  in  his  study, 
some  were  devoted  to  history  connected  with  the 
subject  of  dissent,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  patron. 
This  produced,  in  1720,  '^  the  History  of  New  Eng- 
land, being  an  impartial  Account  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  Aflfairs  of  the  Country,"  in  two  volumes 
octavo.  America  rewarded  him  soon  after  with  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  the  highest  which  her  colleges  could 
confer.  During  the  same  year  he  defended  the  dis- 
senters from  the  reflections  cast  on  them  by  Dr.  Hare, 
dean  of  Worcester,  in  his  visitation  sernK)n  entitled, 
"  Church  Authority  vindicated.'* 

He  next  stepped  forward  to  recomcAended  to  the 
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world  th^  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  smalUpox, 
which,  being  a  novelty,  was  opposed  by  hosts  of  pre- 
judices, but  by  none  so  formidable  as  that  which 
represented  it  as  contrary  to  religion,  and  suggested 
that  the  devil  inoculated  Job  with  this  disease.    Mr. 
Neal  published  a  narrative  of  the  method  and  success 
of  inoculating  for  the  small-pox  in  New  England, 
which  introduced  him  to  Caroline,  princess  of  Wales, 
.whom  he  found  in  her  closet  reading  "  Fox^s  Mar- 
tyrology.'^     After  discussing  the  merits  of  the  new 
discovery,  so  interesting  to  a  mother,  they  conversed 
on  the  state  of  the  dissenters  both  in  Britain  and  New 
England.     On  the  entrance  of  the  prince,  who  joined 
their  conversation,  he  was  admitted  to  the  honour  of 
kissing  hands.     The  children  of  the  royal  family  soon 
after  received  inoculation,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
nobility,  and    from    England  was   introduced   into 
Ge^man3^ 

Mr.  Neal  published,  in  1732,  the  first  volume  of 
his  ''  History  of  the  Puritans.'*  Dr.  John  Evans 
had  laboured  in  preparing  for  the  work,  which  he 
was  to  have  brought  down  to  the  year  1640  ;  but,  at 
his  death,  the  whole  devolved  on  our  historian.  A 
second  volume,  in  the  following  year,  evinced  his 
diligence-,  and  he  completed  the  work  by  a  fourth 
volume  in  1738.  The  praises  of  dissenters  were  not 
his  only  reward.  The  censures  of  Dr.  Maddox, 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
establishing  his  credit  for  temper  in  controversy,  as 
well  as  veracity  in  history. 

Jn  two  popular  lectures  among  the  dissenters,  one 
at  Berry-street,  on  the  principal  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity,  and  the  other  at  SalterVhall  against 
Popery^  Mr.  Neal  took  a.  \vatl.    \Wx  ^\.  \few^tVi  he  fell, 
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ike  many  other  studious  men,  a  martyr  to  excessive 
:ontinement  and  mental  exertion ;  for,  after  much 
ndisposition,  attended  with  great  pains  in  his  head, 
md  depression  of  spirits,  repeated  strokes  of  palsy 
removed  him  to  a  world,  where  "  there  shall  be  no 
more  pain,^'  April  4,  1743,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

In  his  own  family,  his  benevolent  and  devotional 
spirit  has  rendered  his  memory  grateful  and  salutary 
to  children's  children.  To  his  congregation  he  was 
dear  as  a  faithful  instructor,  who,  after  forty  years 
labours  among  them,  was  far  from  lingering  upon  a 
field  which  he  could  no  longer  cultivate ;  but  sought 
to  perpetuate  his  usefulness  by  providing  a  suitable 
Successor.  The  dissenting  churches  valued  him, 
Dot  only  as  their  historian,  but  for  his  able  and  manly 
Assertion  of  their  religious  rights  and  privileges.  His 
Usefulness  among  them  is  said  to  have  been  impeded 
by  withdrawing  from  those  who  subscribed  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity"*;  but  to  every  one  who 
isked  him,  he  gave  the  most  satisfactory  assurances 
)f  bis  agreement  with  the  subscribers  in  that  im- 
!>ortant  truth.  He  was,  however,  too  deeply  dis- 
eased with  the  epidemic  of  that  generation  which 
mcceeded  the  last  of  the  nonconformist  ministers, 
I  want  of  that  vigorous  tension  of  mind  and  heart, 
nrhich  should  give  striking  evangelical  precision  to 
pastoral  instruction,  and  rouse  the  languid  feelings 
3f  men  to  a  due  solicitude  for  their  eternal  inte- 
rests. 

The  basis  of  Mr.  N^aPs  celebrity  is  *'  the  History 
of  the  Puritans.^'  This  important  desideratum  he 
supplied  with  laborious  diligence,  and   though  I  is 

<  MS.  Penes  nos. 
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impartiality  has  been  impeached  by  great  names, 
their  reputation  has  suffered  more  than  his  own  by 
the  scrutiny. 

Beisides  the  History  of  New  England,  2  vols.  8va. 
1720,  and  the  History  of  the  Puritans,  in  four  vo- 
lumes, he  published  several  minor  works,  chiefly 
sermons. 

DR.  SAMUEL  WRIGHT. 

« 

Dr.  Wright,  who  was  born  January  the  third,  1683, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Wright,  of 
Retford,   in  Nottinghamshire,  but,  losing  both  bis 
parents  when  very  young,  he  was  educated  under 
the  care  of  his  grandmother  and   maternal  uncle. 
He    studied  for    the    ministry   under    Mr.   Jollie, 
where    the  religious   impressions,    which    he  had 
received  very  early,  were  revived  and  happily  ter- 
minated  in  an  effectual  change  of  heart.     Having 
finished  his  studies,  he  became  chaplain  in  several 
distinguished  families,  of  which   the  last  was  that  of 
lady  Susanna  Lost,  at  Turnham-green,  near  London. 
Invited  to  assist  Dr.  Grosvenor,  in  Crosby-square, 
he  resigned  his  other  employments,  and  soon  added 
to  his  labours,  in  conjunction  with  the  doptor,  an 
evening  lecture' on  the  Lord's-day,  at  St.  Thomas', 
Southvvark.     The  great  pains,  which  he  took  in  pre- 
paring (or  the  pulpit,  attracted  many   hearers,  and 
soon  opened  to  him  a  more  important  sphere  of  use- 
fulness ;  for  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Matthew  Silvester, 
he  vvas,  in  1/07,  chosen  pastor  of  the  vacant  church 
in   Blackfriars,     The  society,  which   he  found  very 
small,  so  increased  under  his  ministry,  that  they  were 
obliged   more   than  once  to  enlarge  their    place  of 
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Worship,  and  at  last  were  enabled  to  erect  a  very 
superior  building  in  Qarter-lane.  For  thirty-eight 
years,  he  preached  here  to  a  numerous,  serious^ 
and  affectionate  audience ;  while,  from  among  the 
crowds  who  were  attracted  by  his  eloquence,  con- 
siderable additions  were  constantly  made  to  the 
church.  Shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Blackfriars, 
he  married  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  who  was 
grand-daughter  of  Mr.  George  Hughes,  of  Plymouth, 
by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  He  was  chosen  one 
of  the  lecturers  at  SalterVhall  and  at  Little  St. 
Helens. 

In  the  arian  controversy  he  refused  to  subscribe  to 
any  declaration  of  faith  ;  for  he  was  an  empassioned 
friend  of  liberty,  which  induced  him  to  take  a  part  in 
the  periodical  work,  entitled,"  the  Occasional  Paper.^' 
His  abhorrence  of  high  church  and  tory  principles, 
was  perhaps  inflamed  by  the  injury  which  he  received 
from  SachevereFs  mob,  who,  in  1709,  gutted,  accord* 
ing  to  their  favourite  phrase  and  practice,  his  meeting- 
house in  Blackfriars.  As  a  testimony  of  the  esteem 
entertained  for  his  learning  and  abilities,  he  received 
from  Scotland  the  diploma  of  D.  D.  The  London 
manuscript  observes,  that  "  the  doctor's  assistant, 
Mr,  Newmgn,  being  far  gone  in  arminianism,  and  he  a 
zealous  calvinist,  the  sermon  in  the  afternoon  contra- 
dicts that  in  the  morning/'  But  Dr.  Wright  was  more 
attached  to  the  presbyterian  discipline,  and  opposed  to 
bis  congregational  brethren  than  his  calvinistic  creed 
would  have  induced  any  one  to  suppose. 

Jn  the  midst  of  health  he  used  often  to  say,  h^ 

could  with  as  much  composure  die  at  the  comman4 

of  God,  as  he  could  lie  down  at  night;  and  in  his 

last  illness  was  often  heard  to  say,  *'  O  that  thou 

VOL.  HI.  H  h 
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wo.fildest  give  thy  servant  leave  to  die !  Come,  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quickly/'  He  obtained  his  wish,  April 
3,  1746,  aged  sixty-four.  He  was  so  much  admir- 
ed as  a  preacher,  that  it  is  said.  Dr.  Herring,  after- 
wards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  frequently  went 
to  hear  him,  to  learn  from  him  a  just  elocution.  He 
also  excelled  to  a  high  degree  in  prayer.  He  was 
censured  for  being  haughty,  but  was  exceedingly 
liberal  to  the  poor",  and  a  flame  of  fire  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  lie  printed,  thirty-seven  single  sermons  at 
the  importunate  request  of  those  who  had  heard  them 
preached.  His  practical  works  are  in  the  highest 
degree  important  and  useful,  fully  answering  the 
noble  ambition  which  he  expressed  in  the  preface  to 
his  "  Treatise  on  the  t)eceitfulness  of  Sin.^*  "  I  had 
rather  be  the  author  of  the  small  book  that  shall  be 
instrumental  to  save  a  soul  from  sin  and  death  than 
of  the  finest  piece  of  science  and  literature  in  the 
world  that  tends  only  to  accomplish  men  for  the  pre- 
sent state  of  boing.'^  Dr.  Doddridge  says  ''  his  trea- 
tise OR  being  born  again,  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
published  in  that  age.^'  "  His  book,  entitled,  '  Self 
Possession,'  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  Christian 
philosophy  Jthat  ever  was  printed,  and  his  '  Great 
Concern'  is  much  preferable  to  '  the  whole  Duty  of 
Wan.''' 


■■  His  charity  was' conducted  upon  rnle;  for  which  piirpoee  he 
kept  a  purse  in  which  was  found  this  remarkable  memorandura. 
*«  Something  from  all  the  money  I  receive  to  be  put  into  this  purse 
for  charitable  uses. — From  my  salary  as  minister,  which  is  uncertaiD, 
a  tertth  part — from  occasional  and  extraordinary  gifts,  which  are 
more  uncertain,  a  twentieth  part — from  copy  money  of  things  I 
print,  anid  ijiterest  of  my  estate,  a  seventh  part."  Wilson's  History 
<>f  Dissenting  Churches  in  London. 
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ISAAC  WATTS,  D.  IK 

The  eminent  divines,  whom  we  have  hitherto^ 
recorded,  were  known  only  by  their  theological  pro- 
ductions, and  within  the  enclosure  of  the  church  of 
Christ ;  but  we  now  mention  a  name  familiar  to  the 
literary  world,  as  a  poet,  metaphysician,  teacher  of 
logic,  and  cultivator  of  elegant  literature.  If  the  sub- 
jects of  any  fornier  memoir  were  conspicuous  on  the_ 
stage  of  the  world,  they  had  been  educated  in  an  uni- 
versity, and  adopted  by  an  establishment;  but  dis- 
senters claim  Watts  as  exclusively  their  own,  wjaile 
his  celebrity  was  the  pure  result  of  his  talents,  which 
could  be  concealed  by  no  obscurity  of  station. 
Whether  his  excursions  into  the  fields  of  general 
science  were  injurious, or  favourable, to  the  paramount 
interests  of  religion,  will  be  a  subject  for  future 

consideration. 

» 

Isaac  Watts  was  born  July  17,1674,  at  Southampton, 
where  his  father  kept  an  academy.  As  Mr. Watts  was 
deacon  of  the  dissenting  church,  it  is  probable,  that 
his  eminent  attachment  to  the  principles  of  noncon- 
formity drew  upon  him  the  fury  of  the  storm  which 
then  raged,  for  he  was  immured  in  prison.  The 
mother  of  the  celebrated  divine,  who  inherited  the 
heroism  of  many  of  the  female  puritans,  evinced  her 
attachment  to  her  injured  partner,  by  sitting  on*  a 
stone  near  the  prison  door,  suckling  her  Isaac,  the 
child  of  promise  and  of  gladness.  In  him  heaven 
repaid  their  sufferings  on  account  of  the  Gospel,  fot 
his  father,  who  died  in  1736,  in  a  good  old  age, 
*' enjoyed  the  happiness  indulged  to  few,  of  living  to 
see  his  son  eminent  for  literature,  and  venerala^le  for 
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piety/*  His  mother,  who  was  accustomed  to  excite 
the  poetic  exertions  of  her  husband's  scholars,  after 
school  hours,  by  the  promise  of  a  farthing,  received 
the  first  indication  of  her  son's  genius  in  the  following 
couplet : — 


*'  I  write  not  for  a  farthing,  but  to  try 
How  I  your  farthing  writers  can  outvie/ 


At  four  years  of  age,  he  began  to  learn  Latin, 
and  at  seven,  he  composed  hymns.  He  was  early 
placed  with  Mr.  Pinhorne,  a  clei^yman,  who  was 
master  of  the  free-school  at  Southampton,  under 
whom  he  studied  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  with 
so  much  success,  that  he  became  the  idol  of  the 
tutor,  whose  praises  he  has  handed  down  tp  posterity 
in  an  elegant  Latin  ode.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Dr. 
Speed,  a  physician,  and  other  friends  at  Southamp- 
ton, should  offer  to  support  at  the  university  this 
child  of  genius  ;  but  that  a  youth  so  flattered  should 
resist  the  temptation  of  the  prospects  which  were 
opont*d  to  him,  and  declare  his  resolution  to  takeWs 
lot  among  the  persecuted  nonconformists,  was  a 
triumph  of  principle,  which  demands  the  admiration 
of  those  who  may  differ  from  him  in  judgment. 
*^  Such  he  was,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  as  every  Chris- 
tiAUohuroh  would  rejoice  to  have  adopted.^' 

Vl  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  went  to  the  seminary  of 
\ir  Kv^wo.  Here  he  was,  for  his  exeniplary  conduct 
:»;i>pv»citHl  to  the  students  as  an  object  of  pious  imita- 
tloUv^^^^l  l^i"^  successful  diligence  in  theological  and 
v^icaiitic  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  sacred  poetry,  fur- 
i.^IkU  ti^Ltimulus  to  the  companions  of  his  studies, 
iUK'Mij  vvho^M  he  reckoned  Hughes  the  poet,  and  Dr. 
Wfcl,  iUchl>i:jhop  of  Tuam.     The  pure  and  humble 
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spirit  of  religion,  which  too  many  have  lost  in  thq 
ardour  of  study,  he  retained  undiminished,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  entered  into  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  which  Mr.  RoWe  was  pastor.  He  soon 
after  retired,  for  two  years,  to  bis  father^s  house  at, 
Southampton,  where,  on  complaining  of  the  psalms 
£ung  by  tbe  dissenters,  his  father  desired  him  to  try 
if  he  could  compose  better.  The  success  of  his  first 
attempt  produced  a  request  for  more,  till,  before  he 
was  two  and  twenty,  he  had  composed  a  volume, 
which  has  furnished  thousands  of  private  Christians 
with  exquisite  pleasure  and  improvement,  and  ren« 
dered  this  part  of  worship  among  dissenters  superior 

to  any  thing  before  known  in  the  Christian  church. 
From  the  paternal  roof  he  removed  to  Stoke  New^ 
ington,  near  London,  to  reside  with  sir  John  Hartopp, 
as  tutor  to  his  son.  During  his  residence  here,  which 
was  of  five  years  continuance,  he  preached,  in  1698, 
his  first  sermon  on  his  birth*day,  when  he  completed 
fais  twenty-fourth  year.  This  first  entrance  into  the 
^pulpit  was  immediately  followed  by  his  election  to 
the  office  of  assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  pastor  of  the 
Kidependent  church  which  then  met  in  Mark-lane, 
but  afterwards  in  Berrynstreet,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  pastoral  office  on  the  same  day  in  which  king 
William  died.  His  infirm  health  soon  called  for  the 
assistant  labours  of  Mr.  Samuel  Price,  and  when  the 
incirease  of  his  disorder  laid  him  aside  from  public 
labours  for  four  years,  sir  Thomas  Abney  invited  him 
to  his  house,  where  he  was  soothed  by  the  most  re- 
spectfql  and  affectionate  attentions  for  six  and  thirty 
years.  He  was  frequently  obliged  to  retire  to  bed  in 
a  dark  room  after  preaching,  and  often  unable  to  preach 
<9t  all ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  benefit  his  flock  by 
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publishing  sermons  for  their  use.  By  this  means  his 
literary  reputation  soon  spread  beyond  his  own 
country,  and  produced  him  the  Acquaintance  of 
learned  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  diploma  of  D.  D. 
from  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen. 
As  he  advanced  in  years,  his  increasing  infirmities 
more  intirely  incapacitated  him  for  the  duties  of  the 
pastoral  office,  which  he  would,  with  its  emoluments, 
have  resigned,  but  his  flock  refused  in  a  delicate  and 
generous  manner  to  accept  his  resignation. 

He  was,  indeed,  such  a  pastor,  as  a   Christian 
church  should  highly  prize.  His  zeal  for  the  Redeem- 
er's glory  preferred  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel   to    every    other   under    heaven,    and  pre- 
served him  from  the  sin  of  many  who,  without  his 
literary  eminence,  suffering  their  hearts  to  be  divided 
between  Zion  and  Helicon,  the  reveries  of  Plato  and 
the  Oracles  of  God,  fall  far  below  the  usefulness  of 
of  the  rude,  unlettered  preacher,  whose  whole  soul  is 
in  the  work.     Watts  brought  into  the  sanctuary  a 
taste  undebauched  by  the  blandishments  of  profene 
literature,  and  could  say  to  his  charge,  "  there  is  no 
place,   no    company,  nor    employment  under  hea- 
ven,    that  can   give   me  such    delight,   as   when  I 
stand  ministering  holy  things  in  the  midst  of  you.*^ 
In  the  same  spirit  he  used  to  say,  "  I  would  rather 
have  been  the  author  of  Baxter's  Call  to  the  uncon- 
verted, than  of  the  Paradise  Lost.'-   The  catechisms  he 
composed  for  children,  the  attention  he  paid  to  private 
pastoral  duties,  as  far  as  his  debility  would  permit,  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  declared  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,gave  him  an  indisputable  claim  to  the  character  of 
a  good  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  The  disorder 
on  his  rierves,  which  impeded  the  labours  of  his  life, 
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was  peculiarly  trying  to  his  ardent  mind  which  panted 
for  usefulness,  and  dictated  many  a  pathetic  verse,  in 
which  he  expostulates  with  his  soul  unfder  the  pres- 
sure of  his  disease  and  the  dread  of  unprofitableness. 
This  melancholy  state  of  debility,  which  he  attributes 
in  ^reat  measure  to  midnight  studies,  has  been  said  to 
have  produced  effects  bordering  on  insanity  ;  but  the 
stot-y,  however  current,  is  contradicted  by  the  decided 
testimony  of  his  biographer,  to  which  is  added  that  of 
Dr. Watts' amanuensis,  who  was  with  him  at  all  times, 
and  the  declarations  of  sir  Thomas  Abney -s  family.  At 
length,  however,  he  escaped  from  his  accumulated 
infirmities  by  a  peaceful  death  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
November,  1748,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  estimate  of  his  character  as  a  Christian,  a 
divine,  and  a  poet  might   claim  more  space  than 
•this  work  could  afford.     The  personal  religion  which 
breathes  in  his  psalms  and  hymns,    has    produced 
•in  many  an  eminent  Christian   the  blush  of  con- 
scious inferiority  ;   while  the-  ascendancy  of  the  de- 
votional  spirit,  amidst  the  abstractions  of  metaphy- 
stcs,  the  cold  discussions  of  logic,  or  the  reveries 
of  poetry,  has  given  to  every  thing  he  touched  a 
tinge  of  piety,  and  induced  Dr.  Johnson  to  say,  **he 
converted  philosophy  to  a  handmaid  of  religion.'* 
He  was  not,  however,  without  imperfections.  Among 
these,  it  will  scarcely  be  our  duty  to  mention  his 
natural  propensity  to  anger,  since  religion  so  cont^ 
pletely  triumphed  over  it,  as  to  render  him  habitually 
meek  and  forgiving.  But  it  was  his  unhappinesstobe 
enamoured  ofhis  own  discoveries,  sothat  he  cherished, 
-with  vanity  unperceived  by  himself,  certain  theologi- 
cal tenets,  not  because  they  were  true,  but  because 
they  .were  novel  and  his  own.     Yet  the  tale,  which 
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has  been  indi]strionsIy  circulated  of  his  abandoning 
the  orthodox  creed  at  the  close  of  life,  may  be  con- 
futed by  the  best  testimonies.  In  a  letter  written 
when  he  was  advanced  beyond  his  seventieth  year, 
he  praises  Doddridge's  **  Rise  and  Progress  of  Rehgion 
in  the  Soul/^  pronounces  the  highest  eulogiumson  the 
author,  as  *'  a  hearty  beUever  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  reformed  church^' (which  being  addressed  tea 
clergymi^n  on  the  continent,  must  mean  the  calvi- 
nistic  church),  and  closes  by  declaring, "  if  Providence 
would  permit  nie  to  commit  a  second  part  of  my  life 
and  usefulness  to  any  man.  Dr.  Doddridge  should  bt 
the  man.''  A  few  months  before  his  death,,  he  said  td 
a  friend,  "  I  remember  an  aged  minis'ter  us^  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  most  learned  and  knowing  Christians, 
whgn  they  come  to  die,  have  only  the  same  plain 
promises  of  the  Gospel  for  their  support  as  the  un- 
learned, and  so  I  find  it."  Dr.  Gibbons  says, "  about 
the  same  time  I  came  into  his  study,  found  him 
alone,  and  sat  down  for  conversation.  With  high 
pleasure  he  spake  of  the  Scripture  method  of  salvation: 
not  a  word  did  he  say  of  what  he  had  been,  or  done 
in  life,  but  his  soul  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  with 
gratitude  and  jo)^  for  the  redemption  of  sinners  by 
Jesus  Christ."  ''  I  visited  the  doctor  on  his  death- 
bed, when  to  my  inquiry  how  it  was  with  his  soul^  he 
replied,  '  all  was  comfortable  there.' "  From  the 
sentiments  of  the  persons  who  were  around  him  to 
the  last,  and  the  testimony  they  have  given  to  the 
•continuance  of  the  same  state  of  mind  in  which  they 
had  ever  known  him,  it  is  evident  that  no  change  had 
taken  place  in  his  views  with  regard  to  the  great  foun- 
dation of  his  eternal  hopes. 
As  a  divine,  Dr.  Watts  a99ears  to  most  advantage 
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10  his  sermons ;  for  his  treatises  on  theology  are  not 
always  equal  to  his  fame.     But  he  was  prevented 
from  attaining  th<^  highest  excellence   in  any  one 
department,  by  dividing  his  powers  in  many  different 
pursuits.    On  some  theological  questions,  he  seems 
disposed  to  talk,  where  he  has  but  little  to  say,  and  ' 
to    grapple    with  difficulties  of   which  he   has  no 
solution  to  offer.     The  subject  of  liberty  and  neces- 
sity, that  crux  theohgoriim^  he  meets  like  a  general 
unable  to  fight,  and  unwilling  to  retreat;    so  that 
adopting  a  middle  course,  he  encounters  thedifficulties 
of  both  the  opposing  systems,  without  the  advantages 
of  either^  maintaining  that  where  the  understanding 
is  able  to  decide,  it  guides  the  will,  which,  in  all 
other  cases,  and  these  are  supposed  to  be  numerous, 
is  left  to  determine  itself.     The  feeble  manner  in 
which  he  has  handled  this  mighty  question,  increases 
oar  admiration  of  the  gigantic  powers  displayed  by. 
president  Edwards,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will.'^     In  his  "  Ruin  and  Recovery  of  Man- 
kind,^' Watts  has  indeed  formed  a  rare  union  of  pru- 
dence and  boldness,  and  given  the  outlines  of  a  scheme 
V^faich,   in  all  its  essential   parts,  harmonizes  with 
^be  sacred  Scriptures,  and  is  armed  at  every  point 
^igainst  the  attacks  of  infidelity.    His  writings  on 
^he    Trinity   establish   that  important   doctrine   on 
its  true  basis — divine  revelation,  though   they  be- 
tray  a  propensity  to  speculate  upon   the  modus  qi 
^he  Trinity,  against   which  he  had  himself  wisely 
protested.     This  tendency  to  philosophise  upon  mat- 
"^ers  of  pure  revelation,  forms,  indeed,  the  chief  fault 
in  the  doctor's  writings,  and  may  be  traced  to  his 
<3oanection  with  the  philosophers  and  literati  of  the 
fJay,  whose  suffrage  to  his  sentiments  he  was  desirous 
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to  gain.  Like  a  true  poet,  he  shines  most  in  woib 
of  imagination,  as  his  discourses  on  the  futiiresUte 
will  testify ;  but  as  an  eminent  Christian,  all  \m 
works  show  that  his  imagination  was  his  servant  bq1'| 
not  his  master.  That  he  should  have  excelled  also  is 
the  opposite  department  of  logic  is  no  common  praise, 
rior  should  we  omit  to  mention,  that  his  treatise  ol 
that  subject  was  employed  as  the  text  book  at  the 
universities.  The  style  of  Watts  is  praised  by  Dr. 
Johnson  at  the  expense  of  all  his  predecessors  amoi^ 
the  dissenters  ;  but  that  eminent  critic  was  not  aware 
that  Howe  and  Bates  had  long  before  furnished  the 
dissenters  with  more  elegant  sentences  than  are  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  the  poet;  and  thatGros- 
venor,  the  cotemporary  of  Watts,  surpassed  him  in 
the  charms  of  pulpit  eloquence. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  poet,  that  Dr.  Watts  is  most 
generally  known  and  admired  ;  for  he  unquestionably 
was  the  Coryphaeus,  who  led  the  way  to  the  modem 
excellence  of  sacred  poetry.  If  the  imitation,  to  which 
he  furnished  the  incitement,  may  have  produced 
single  pieces  superior  to  any  of  his  own,  his  psalms 
and  hymns,  as  a  whole,  are  yet  without  an  equal  or 
a  second.  Many  of  his  psalms,  however,  are  beneath 
him,  and  induce  the  reader  of  the  English  prose  ver- 
sion, much  more  the  admirer  of  the  Hebrew  poetry, 
to  long  for  something  less  inferior  to  the  sweet  singer 
of  Israel.  Yet  in  other  psalms,  Watts  has  scarcely  left 
us  any  thing  further  to  desire  ;  for  his  versions  of  the 

fifty-first  are  the  language  of  repentance  incarnate. 
His  Lyric  poems  shew  what  he  could  have  done,  had 
he,  like  Pope,  lived  only  for  poetry  and  fame;  and 
his  hymns  for  children,  which  have  a  more  extensive 
sale  than  any  other  wovk  \v\  il\e.Eu%lUh  language,  have 
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2jbrougbt  down  the  sublime  truths  of  religion  to  miU 
^  jions  of  infant  minds,  and  inspired  them  with  the 
^earliest  attachment  to  the  best  of  beings*. 

dip 

^.  DR.  DODDRIDGE. 

,^  *  Philip  Doddridge  has, a  double  claim  upon  our 
•  .notice,  as  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  as 
a  distinguished  tutor,  the  guide  of  the  studies  of 
^  many  who  afterwards  adorned  the  ministry  of  the 
^  Gospel,  or  ranked  among  the  literati  of  their  day. 
He  was  born  in  London,  June  26,  1702,  of  parents 
who  could  trace  up  their  pedigree  to  the  great;  but 
preferred  the  honour  of  descent  from  the  confessors 
for  Christ.  This  son  was  at  his  birth  laid  out  for 
dead,  but  one  of  the  attendants,  thinking  she  per- 
.teived  some  motion,  cherished  the  vital  flame,  which 
was  destined  to  be  a  burning  and  shining  light.  His 
parents,  who  had  not  degenerated  from  the  piety  of 
their  forefathers,  were  anxious  to  transmit  the  inesti- 
mable inheritance  to  their  child,  who  soon  learned 
the  Scripture  history  from  his  mother's  lectures  on 
the  Dutch  tiles  in  the  fire-place,  and  received  from 
her  lips  indelible  impressions  of  religion.  Deprived 
of  them  both,  at  a  time  when  the  loss  was  most 
severe,  he  was  placed  at  a  school,  which  his  mater- 
nal grandfather  had  formerly  taught,  and  in  1715 
went  to  St.  Albans,  to  be  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Wood.  A  kind  providence  seemed  to 
direct  him  hither,  to  find  a  second  father;  for  Dr. 
-Samuel  Clark,  the  dissenting  minister,  hearing  that 
the  person  to  whom  the  patrimony  of  young  Dod- 
dridge was  entrusted,  had  dissipated  his  own  property 

«  Dr.  Gibbons'  Life  of  Watts. 
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and  that  of  his  ward,  cpiost  generously  undertook  to 
support  him  during  his  education. 

Into  the  communion  of  the  church  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  his  patron  and  friend  he  was  adoiitted 
February  1,  1718,  on  which  he  made  in  his  diary 
some  very  serious  reflections.  The  same  year  he 
retired  to  the  house  of  his  sister,  to  consider  of  his 
future  course  in  life.  The  dutchess  of  Bedford,  hav- 
ing by  means  of  some  family  connections  become 
acquainted  with  his  character  and  circumstances, 
kindly  offered  to  support  him  at  the  university,  if  he 
chose  to  be  educated  for  the  church;  but  as^he 
voice  of  conscience  forbad  him  to  avail  himself  of  her 
benevolence,  he  waited  on  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy  to 
beg  his  advice  and  assistance  in  entering  on  the  mi- 
nistry among  dissenters,  in  which,  however,  he  re- 
ceived from  him  no  encouragement.  He  made  the 
best  improvement  of  the  disappointment,  and  having 
shortly  after  received  an  advantageous  oflFer  of  an 
introduction  into  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  de- 
voted one  morning  to  ask  counsel  of  heaven,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  his  prayers,  the  postman  brought  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Clark,  offering  to  assist  him  in  entering 
into  the  ministry  among  dissenters.  *'  This  I  looked 
upon/'  he  says,  *'  almost  as  an  answer  from  heaven.^' 

After  a  short,  but  instructive  residence  with  his 
patron,  he  went  to  the  academy  of  Mr.  John  Jennings. 
He  entered  on  his  public  labours  July  22,  1722,  when  — 
he  was  just  twenty  years  of  age,  and  preached  his  firs 
sermon  at  Hinckley,  from  the  apostolic  sentence,  "I 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Jet  him  be  ana 
thema  maranatha.'^    He  was  afterwards  much  encou 
raged  and  affected,  on  learning  that  this  first  essay 
rendered  the  meaus  of  conversion  to  two  persons 
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Though  invited  to  a  superior  situation  at  Coventry, 
he  modestly  preferred  .to  settle  at  Kibworth,  a  village 
where  he  might  at  once  teach  and  learn.  ^*  His  favou- 
rite authors  (says  Orton)  were  Tillotson,  Baxter,  and 
Howe/*  To  some  of  these  we  may  trace  the  excel* 
lencies  of  Doddridge  as  a  preacher,  to  others  his  faults 
as  a  divine.  .  There  were,  indeed,  at  this  period^  se- 
veral things  in  his  religion  to  which,  in  a  more  detailed 
review,  we  should  think  it  our  duty  to  object ;  while 
his  diary  discloses  a  conscientious  inspection  of  his 
own  heart,  his  studies  and  his  labours  in  the  ministry, 
which  would  lead  a  candid  censor  to  augur,  with 
pleasing  confidence,  the  final  excellence  of  his  cha«> 
Facter  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  minister. 

In  October,  1725,  to  enjoy  the  company  of  the  inr 
valuable  Mr.  David  Some,  minister  of  Market  Har* 
borough,  he  removed  to  that  town,  but  continued  to 
preach  at  Kibworth,  till  1729,  when  he  became  assis- 
tant to  Mr.  Some,  and  preached  alternately  atl>oth 
places.  This  was  a  change  highly  advantageous  to 
Doddridge;  for  he  found  in  his  colleague  ^'  all  the 
goodness  he  could  have  expected  from  a  father,  and 
received  from  him  greater  assistance  than  from  any 
person,  except  Dr.  Clark,  in  the  affair  of  his  educa** 
tion  ;  fbr  Mr.  Some  was  one  of  the  brightest  orna» 
tnents  of  the  Gospel  and  the  ministry  which  the  age 
produced.** 

While  in  this  retired  situation,  the  report  of  his 
fsminent  worth  brought  him  several  invitations  to 
settle  in  London,  Nottingham,  and  other  places  of 
superior  importance ;  but  he  resisted  them  all,  and 
\i^8s  not  induced  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  labours, 
till  he  was  advised  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  tutor  to 
^'Seminary  for  the  ministry.     To  this  Mr.  Jennings^ 
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had  led  the  way ;  for  he  had  often  urged  him  to  keep 
in  view  the  improvement  of  his  academical  lectures, 
and  to  study  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enrich   them, 
Doddridge  did  not  then  suspect,  what  he  afterwards 
learned,  that  Mr.  Jennings  pronounced  him  the  most 
likely  person  to   perfect  the  schemes  which  eight 
years  employed  in  the  work  of  a  tutor,  had  allowed 
him  only  to  commence.     Perhaps  it  was  under  the 
same  secret  influence  that  Doddridge  had  been  in- 
duced to  draw  up  a  plan  of  education  for  the  ministry 
which,  when  shewn  to  Dr.  Watts,  induced  him  and 
other  friends  to  solicit  the  author  to  put  it  into  exe- 
cution.    He  commenced  the  labours  of  this  impor- 
tant office  at  Harborough,  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1729,  with  only  two  or  three  students,  as  his  diffi- 
dence would  not  admit  of  more.     But  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  induced  to  accede  to  the  repeated 
invitations  of  the  church  at  Northampton,  to  become 
their  pastor,  and  was  ordained  on  the  nineteenth  of 
March.     His  secret  devotions  on  this,  as  on  every 
other  important  occasion,  Orton   has  very  properly 
transcribed  from  his  diary,  and  thus  at  once  placed 
Doddridge  high  in  the  esteem  of  every  friend  to  the 
devotion  of  the  heart,  and  rendered  his  memoirs  one 
of  the  most  edifying  books  in  the  English  language. 
Here  we  behold  that  watchful  care  of  his  own  reli- 
gion ;  that  labbrious  attention  to  the  persons,  charac- 
ters, and  states  of  all  in  his  congregation  ;  that  consci- 
entious adoption  of  subjects  and  manner  of  preaching; 
that  affectionate  regard  to  the  young  of  his  flock.; 
that  diligence  in  pastoral  visits ;  that  fidelity  in  the 
exerciseof  Christian  discipline;  that  enlarged  solici- 
tude for  the  interests  of  religion,  not  merely  in  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  villages,  but  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
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which  render  him  an  admirable  model  for  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

His  reputation  as  a  tutor  drew  considerable  nam* 
bers  tQ  his  seminary.  His  assistants  were  respecta- 
ble scholars,  and  some  of  then!  eminent  in  the  literary 
world  ;  as  the  names  of  Job  Orton,  Dr.  Aikin  and 
Robertson,  professor  of  oriental  literature  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  will  sufficiently  evince. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  learn  with  surprize,  that 
not  much  more  than  half  the  number  of  his  students 
became  ministers ;  but  some  who  were  designed  for 
the  ministry  died  while  in  their  studies,  and  several 
gentleman's  sons  went  to  prepare  themselves,  as  in  a 
college,  for  any  situation  to  which  they  might  be 
c£^lled.  Orton'attributes  to  this  latter  circumstance 
some  evils  in  the  academy,  which  he  says  Doddridge 
himself  lamented  and  wished  to  rectify:  but  Kippis 
is  of  a  different  opinion.  The  true  source  of  the 
evils,  indeed,  was  not  the  intermixture  of  persons 
intended  for  different  professions,  but  the  adniission 
of  young  men  who  were  destitute  of  the  grace  of 
God  ;  for  though  there  is  no  infection  in  laymen 
there  is  in  unregenerate  sinners,  and  when  these  be- 
come ministers,  there  is  no  pest  equally  deadly. 

This  inattention  to  the  gen^iine  religion  of  the 
youths,  which  we  should  call  the  original  sin  of  the 
institution,  poisoned  Doddridge's  lectures;  for  they 
seem  to  proceed  too  much  on  the  idea  that  the  mind 
of  the  student  was  a  perfect  tabula  ra^a,  destitute  of 
sentiments  or  prepossessions.  Had  this  been  the 
case,  we  could  not  approve  of  the  tutors  furnishing 
them  with  the  wrong  as  well  as  the  right  in  theology, 
9rror  as  well  as  truth,  and  then  calling  them  to  make 
their  election.     If  such  conduct  be  defended  under 
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the  name  of  liberality,  would  it  not  be  still  more 
liberal,  to  admit  persons  who  were  yet  speculating 
whether  Christianity,  deism,  or  atheism  was  most 
consistent  with  truth  ?  But  if  the  advocates  for  the 
spurious  liberality,  which  perverted  the  seminary  at 
Northampton,  deem  it  proper  to  require  that  a  candi- 
date for  the  Christian  ministry,  should  himself  be  a 
Christian,  the  question  then  recurs  what  constitutes 
a  Christian  ;  and  each  one  is  justified  in  requiring  a 
profession  of  those  sentiments  and  that  change  wUch 
be  deems  essential  to  real  Christianity.  In  fact,  if 
there  is  no  essential  difference  in  sentiments,  and 
truth  is  not  important,  free  inquiry  is  worthless;  and 
when  truth  is  regarded  as  essential  to  religion,  error 
must  be  viewed  as  impious  and  fatal,  which  leaves  no 
other  way  to  combine  the  interests  of  liberality  and 
piety,  but  that  each  communion  should  form  ministers 
of  their  own  sentiments,  and  leave  to  those  who  differ 
from  them  the  same  liberty.  The  plan  which  Dr. 
Kippis  applauds,  as  forming  the  glory  of  Doddridge's 
seminary,  to  receive  young  men  without  sentiments, 
to  give  opposite  doctrines  an  equal  chance,  and  then 
send  forth  some  to  preach  Calvinism  and  others  soci- 
nianism  is  liberality  in  a  state  of  derangement. 

His  lectures  have  a  tendency  to  generate  a  con- 
troversial spirit.  The  disproportionate  attention  paid 
to  the  evid<  nces  of  Christianity,  which  push  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  into  a  corner,  is  a  capital  fault ; 
for  the  most  effectual  method  of  proving  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  to  shew  what  that  religion  is, 
which  whenever  a  man  truly  understands  convinces 
him  that  it  is  divine. 

In  1730,  Doddridge  married  a  lady  of  Worcester, 
who  was  the  solace  of  all  his  future  days,  and  found 
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in  him  such  a  friend,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  of  higher  conjugal  felicity  than  they  enjoyed* 
Six  years  after  his  marriage  and  settlement  at  North- 
ampton, he  received,  from   the  Marischal  college, 
Aberdeen,  the  diploma  of  D.  D.    The  diligence  with 
which  he  laboured  for  many  years  is  sufficiently  at- 
tested by  the  various  duties  which  he  fulfilled,  and 
the  numerous  works  he  published ;  but  at  length  his 
honourable  course  was  arrested,  when  his  friends 
hoped  that  he  was  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  race.     He 
went,  in  1750,  to  St.  Albans,  to  preach  a  funeral  ser- 
mon for  his  friend  and  father  Dr.  Clark,  when  he 
caught  a  cold  which  brought,  him  to  the  grave. 
Though  his  physicians  and  friends  advised  him  to 
desist  from  preaching,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health ; 
they  observed  that  his  increasing  ardour  of  religion 
rendered  him  indifferent  to  the  alarms  of  disease,  and 
gave  indications  of  approaching  glory.    ^^  He  seemed 
to  be  above  the  world/'  says  Orton,  "  and  was  daily 
breathing  after  immortality.^^  To  his  friends,  he  wrote, 
^^  I  bless  Ood  earth  is  less  and  less  to  me,  and  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  done  with  it,  as  soon  as  my 
Master  shall  give  me  leave.'^    His  last  services  in  the 
church  of  Northampton,  were  like  the  words  of  a 
herald  of  mercy  returning  to  him  that  sent  him.  While 
he  was  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Shrewsbury,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  some  friends  in  London,  filled 
with  such  eloquent  expressions  of  affectionate  esteem 
for  his  character,  and  sorrow  in  the  prospect  of  bis 
departure,  that  it  was  apprehended  he  would  have 
sunken  under  the  impressions  it  produced. 
-  Having  tried  in  vain  the  Hot  Wells,  near  Bristol, 
be  was  prevailed  on  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Lisbon. 
He  at  first  hesitated,  on  account  of  the  e^cpense, 
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whtcb  bis  disinterested  course  of  life  had  left  him 
unable  to  bear;  but  the  God  whom  he  had  served,  to 
the  neglect  of  all  nniercenary  pursuits,  kindly  appeared 
for  him,  by  raising  up  friends  in  the  time  of  need* 
On  the  voyage,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Doddridge,  ^*  I  can- 
not express  to  you  what  a  nnorning  I  have  had.  Such 
delightful  and  transporting  views  of  the  heavenly 
world  is  my  Father  now  indulging  me  with,  as  no 
words  can  express.^'  At  bis  first  arrival,  the  air  of 
Lisbon  produced  a  transient  gleam  of  hope,  which 
again  vanished,  and  on  the  twenty-first,  of  October, 
1751,  he  reached  the  haven  for  which  he  sighed, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

'that  a  man  who  lived  do  longer  should  have  done 
so  much,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  that  diligent  improve- 
ment of  his  talents,  which  was  his  characteristic  ex- 
cellence. This  has  been  said  to  be  shaded  by  a  pro- 
pensity to  tell  of  the  bustle  in  which  he  lived.  Yet 
we  are  disposeil  to  attribute  the  fault  to  a  more 
amiable  cause  than  vanity  ;  for  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart  refused  to  avail  itself  of  the  privileges  of  a  great 
man,  by  openly  resisting  the  demands  which  were 
often  made  upon  his  time  ;  so  that  he  had  no  other 
resource  than  frequently  to  display  the  multiplicity 
of  his  engagements.  As  a  man,  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  endued  with  genius  in  the  highest  sense, 
nor  was  his  learning  very  profound,  though  it  was 
extensive,  rendering  him  respectable  rather  than 
eminent.  Upon  the  whole  he  may  be  pronounced 
one  of  those  who  have  made  the  most  of  themselves, 
in  the  best  sense,  raising  their  talents  by  faithful 
improvement  to  the  first  rank  of  usefulness.  As  a 
Christian,  he  held  such  intercource  with  God,  as  is 
not  only  incompatible  with  unfaithfulness  in  the  mi- 
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nister,  but  rendered  the  preacher  the  delight  of  the 
zealous,  and  exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  the'luke- 
trarm.     He  was  the  soul  of  every  association  for 
religious  purposes  in  the  country  where  he  resided ; 
for  bis  heart  was  too  large  to  be  confined  to  North- 
ampton.    He  was  not  equally  excellent  as  a  divine; 
for  a  mistaken  candour  often  destroyed  precision  of 
sentiment,  and  energy  of  expression.    The  bias  of  his 
own  soul,  however,  was  decidedly  towards  evangeli- 
cal truth,  and  though  Dr.  Kippis  praises  his  early 
sermons,  as  lesscalvinistic  than  his  latter  productions. 
Doddridge  himself  said,  if  ever  he  had  been  supposed 
to  lean  towards  heterodox  sentiments,  it  was  between 
the  years  1723  and  1730.     To  us  it  affords  pleasure 
to  reflect,  that  he  was  more  evangelical  and  calvinistic 
as  he  advanced  in  years ;  and  the  regret  which  some 
have  expressed  at  his  orthodoxy,  will  serve  to  reconcile 
others  to  what  they  had  blamed  as  not  sufficiently 
decided.    His  publications  are  deficient  in  vigour,  nor 
can  they  be  said  to  evince  an  exuberance  of  original  • 
thought  in  the  author,  or  force  the  profitable  labour  of 
thinking  upon  the  reader.     Yet  they  are  always  seri- 
ous, respectable,  and  useful.    The  "  Exposition  of  the 
New  Testament,'^  which  is  his  principal  performance, 
must  have  cost  him   much ;  for  he  has  interwoven 
a  new  translation  into  his  paraphrase,  and  been  un- 
sparing of  the  labour  which  the  harmony  of  the  evan- 
gelists requires.     The  improvements  are  not  ingeni- 
ous, biit  devotional,  and  sometimes  dull,  sometimes 
ardent;  while  his  notes  frequently  furnish  valuable 
criticisms.     The  first  excellence  of  an  expositor,  a 
clear  perception  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  which  in- 
spired the  Scriptures,  presented  in  language  which  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  be  misapprehended  or  dterlooked, 
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D^uiit  not  be  fi|K:ribe^  to  Doddricjge.  He  of^eo  ftttempU 
to  include  30  m^ny  seqse?,  s  that  be  virtually  give» 
none,     His  $i^rinQn9  ^re  judicious,  calculated  to  edify 
rather  than  produce  Christians,  but  always  aiming  at 
the  benefit  of  the  audience  not  the  display  of  the 
preach€;r,    **  The  Rise  apd  Progress  of  Religion  \n 
th^  Soul/^  is  a  booH  of  such  excellencies  and  defects, 
^s  reuder  it  equally  hazardous  to  praise  or  blame. 
The  plan  risks  the  production  of  a  mechp^nical  reli* 
gion^  which  moves  obsequious  to  the  patent  machine; 
yet  the  author  has  worked  well  upon  a  bad  plan,  and 
though  the  man  who  did  not  understand  the  religion 
qf  th^  Qpipei,  would  be  in  danger  of  forming  a  false 
notion  of  it  from  this  book,  one  whQ  already  under- 
stands it,  must  be  eminent  indeed  if  he  did  not  find 
the  perusal  greatly  to  his  advantage.     Dr.  Poddridge 
mwHt  find  H  place,  if  not  the  highest,  among  sacred 
poets.     Some  of  his  hymns  are  superior,  and   his 
epigram  upon  the  motto  of  his  family  arms,  is  pro- 
nounced, by  Dr.  Johnson,  the  best  in  the  English 
language. 

MOSES  LOWMAN. 

His  father  was  educated  at  C^imbridge  for  th« 
church,  but  afterwards  betook  himself  to  a  secular 
employment.  This  son,  who  was  born  in  1680,  was 
designed  for  the  bar,  but  left  the  inns  of  court  to 
study  theology  for  the  di^entipg  ministry.  With 
this  view  he  went  over  to  Holland;  >n  1699,  ^nd 
spent  gK>nie  years  under  the  tuition  of  De  Dries  and 
Witsius,  the  one  eminent  as  a  metaphysician^  the 
other  as  a  divine.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was, 
in  1710,  chosen  assistant  to  Mr.  Grace,  minister  of  a 
presbyterian  congregsition  at  Claphamr    Four  years 
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afterwards  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  flock.  In 
this  situation  he  continued,  till  within  a  few  Weeks 
ctfhis  deaths  which  too*:  place  in  1752,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  bis  age.  Df.  Chandler,  who  preached 
his  funeral  sermon,  says,  ^^  his  morals  and  integrity 
were  unblameable.  Here  neither  calumny  could  de- 
fame, and  suspicion  herself  had  nothing  to  suggest. 
He  lived  honoured,  useful,  and  beloved.  He  met  his 
dissolution  with  a  well-grounded  comfort  and  hope.'^ 

Mr^  Lowman  was  a  man  of  considerable  abilities, 
tvho  by  incessant  study  amassed  an  ample  treasure 
both  of  divine  and  human  literature.  He  appear- 
^d  as  an  advocate  for  Christianity  against  Collins, 
the  deist,  in  a  small  treatise,  entitled,  ^'  the  ArgUf- 
ment  from  Prophecy  in  proof  that  Jesus  is  the  Mes- 
siah vindicated,^^  in  which  he  stated  with  great  ability 
the  evidence  from  prophecy  in  favour  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  His  •*  Dissertation  on  the  civil  Goveril^r 
ment  of  the  Hebrews,^^  which  he  composed  ih  answer 
10  the  objections  of  Morgan  against  the  Jewish  dii^- 
pensation,  is  a  very  valuable  work.  The  same  cha- 
racter is  justly  due  to  his  *^  Rationale  of  th6  Ritual 
of  the  Hebrew  Worship.'^  He  gained  also  a  large 
portion  of  well-earned  fame  by  his  **  Paraphrase  and 
Notes  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.'*  A  few  single 
sermons  appeared  from  his  pen.  Great  praise  is  given 
to  a  small  piece  published  without  his  name,  entitled, 
**  an  Argument  to  prove  the  Unity  and  Perfection  of 
God  d  priofiJ^  A  volume  containing  three  tracl^ 
was  published  by  his  friends  after  his  death. 

While  Mr.  Lowman  claims  a  high  degree  of  com- 
mendation as  a  writer,  there  is  none  due  to  him  as  k 
preacher.  An  intelligent  man,  who  was  his  constanft 
hearer,  declared  that  he  could  pever  understand  him. 

lis 
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In  the  few  sermons  which  he  published,  there  is  some*^ 
thing  remarkably  aukward,  rugged^  and  clumsy,  and 
very  little  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  audi- 
ence. It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  find  fault  with  a 
man  who  is  an  able  writer,  because  he  i^  a  bad  preacher, 
but  for  such  a  fault  severe  reprehension  is  due.  If  the 
strength  of  the  person's  mind  is  given  to  his  writings; 
and  his  discourses  for  the  pulpit  are  prepared  in  a 
hurried  and  slovenly  manner,  can  it  be  said  that  he 
watches  for  souls  as  one  that  must  give  an  account  ? 

DR.  FOSTER. 

This  divine,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  pulpit  oratory,  was  a 
native  of  Exeter.  His  grandfather  was  a  clergyman 
at  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire,  but  his  father, 
who  was  a  fuller,  became  a  dissenter  by  means  of  an 
uncle.  This  son  was  born  September  16,  1697,  and 
sent  at  five  years  of  age  to  the  free  school  in  Exeter,  of 
which  he  became  the  ornament  and  glory.  He  re- 
moved to  the  academy  of  the  elder  Mr.  Hallet,  and 
began  to  preach  with  great  applause  in  the  year  1718. 
In  the  controversy  which  then  unhappily  raged,  he 
adopted  the  arian  creed,  though  he  at  last  settled  in 
what  may  be  denominated  low  socinianism.  Accord- 
ing tQ  the  strange  practice  of  those  days,  he  was  in- 
vited by  an  orthodox  congregation  at  Milborne  Port, 
in  Somersetshire,  to  be  their  pastor;  but  his  sentiments 
soon  proved  so  disagreeable  to  them,  that  he  with- 
drew to  an  obscure  retreat  under  the  Mendip  Hills, 
While  here,  lie  preached  to  two  poor  congregations, 
of  which  the  united  salaries  were  only  fifteen  pounds 
per  annum. 

He  published,  as  the  fruit  of  his  retirement,  in  1720, 
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^^  an  Essay  on  Fundamentals,  with  a  particular  Regard 
to  the  Doctrine  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,'*  designed 
to  prove  that  the  belief  of  this  truth  is  not  essential  to 
salvation.  He  came  forth  from  his  obscure  retreat  to 
preach  at  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,  though  here  his 
congregation  did  not  consist  of  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  persons.  The  change,  which  now  took  place 
in  his  sentiments  by  his  becoming  a  baptist,  created 
no  difference  between  him  and  his  little  flock ;  but  as 
the  support,  which  they  were  able  to  afford  him,  was 
quite  inadequate  to  his  wants,  he  entertained  some 
thoughts  of  quitting  the  ministry,  and  is  said  to  have 
actually  deliberated  on  learning  of  the  person  with  " 
whom  he  boarded,  the  trade  of  a  glover.  From  this' 
he  was  diverted  by  the  friendship  of  Robert  Houltoui 
esq.  who  took  him  into  his  house  as  his  chaplain.  A 
pamphlet,  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  clergymaUi 
attacked  his  essay,  and  pronounced  a  curse  on  his 
patron  for  receiving  him  into  his  house,  and  bidding' 
him  God  speed. 

Mr.  Foster  removed  to  London  in  1724,  to  succeed 
Dr.  Gale,  as  co-pastor  with  Mr.  Joseph  Burroughs, 
in  the  general  baptist  congregation.  Barbican.  This 
office  he  held  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  carried  on  an  evening  lecture  on  the  Lord^s- 
day  at  the  Old  Jewry,  with  such  popularity  as  was 
before  unparalelled  among  dissenters.  ^'  Here  was  a 
confluence  of  persons  of  every  rank,  station,  and 
quality.  Wits,  free-thinkers,  numbers  of  clergy,  who, 
while  they  gratified  their  curiosity,  had  their  prepos*- 
sessions  shaken,  and  their  prejudices  loosened"." 

"  As  Popi*  has  celebrated  him  id  the  following  couplet  of  tho 
epilogue  to  his  satires — »• 

"  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excell, 
Tvn  metropolitiins  iu  prcaciiin^  ^till,'* 
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In  the  y^ar  1731,  he '  published  ao  aipk^wer  to  tbe 
deistical  pamphlet,  entitled,^  '^  Christianity  as  okl  as 
the  Creation,"  of  which  even  Tiodal  his  antagoofist 
spoke  with  great  respect.  He  afterwards  printed 
four  volumes  of  sermons^  one  of  which  engaged  hioi 
in  a  controversy  concerning  heresy,  with  Dr,  Henry 
Stebbing,  one  of  the  kind's  chaplains,  and  preaefaer 
to  the  society  in  Gray's  lnn\ 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1744,  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Jeremiah  Hunt,  as  pastor  of  tbe  independent  congre* 
gation  at  Pinner's-hall,  and  two  years  after,  was 
called  to  the  melancholy  task  of  attending  theeafl  of 
Kilmarnock  in  the  Tower  under  sentence  of  drath 
for  high  treason^. 

it  has  been  concliKled  that  curiosity  drew  the  poet  to  hear  tW 
orator.  His  suddea  and  unusual  popularity  is  said  to  have  been 
occasioned,  as  popularity  often  is,  by  an  accidental  circumstance. 
An  eminent  physician,  happening  to  go  into  his  meeting-house  for 
shelter  from  a  shower  of  rain,  was  so  fascinated  that  he  stood  the 
whole  of  the  time,  and  ever  afterwards  spoke  of  him  in  all  coow 
panics  as  an  incomparable  preacher. 

*  The  wits  of  the  day,  who  loved  to  say  stnart  things  on  subjecto 
which  they  did  not  care  to  understand,  diverted  themselves  with 
the  charge  of  heresy,  by  saying,  •«  Stebbing  was  a  heretic  to  God, 
and  Foster  to  the  church." 

f  After  accompanying  him  to  the  scaffold,  he  published  <*  aft 
Account  of  the  Behaviour  of  the  late  earl  of  Kilmarnock  after  his 
Sentence,  und  on  the  Day  of  his  Execution."  To  this  Mr.  Malachi 
Blake,  a  dissenting  minister,  at  Blandford,  in  Dorsetshire,  pub- 
lished an  answer,  entitled,  "  Kilmarnock's   Ghost;"  in  which  he 
contended  that  the   unfortunate  earl   had   not    been    faithfully 
instructed  and  warned.     Nor  could  it  be  expected  that  one  who 
rejected  the  divinity,  atonement,  and  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  inftuences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  give  such 
advice  as  those  who  deemed  these  truths  essential  to  a  sinner^s 
eternal  hopes,  would  think  suited  to  the  awful  circumstances  ia 
which  the  earl  and  his  last  adviser  were  placed% 
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The  Mariscbal  college,  Aberdeen,  in  1748,  con« 
fenred  on  Mr.  Foster  the  degree  of  D.  D.  But  hisspi-* 
rits  were  now  declining,  and  be  was  removed  by  a  palsy 
to  give  an  account  to  the  Author  of  Revelation  for  his 
r^ceptiofi  of  its  doctrines,  November  5, 1753,  in  his 
fifty-seventh  year*. 

His  integrity  was  unimpeacbed,  and  the  force  of  his 
attachment  to  nonconformity  is  set  beyond  suspicion 
by  the  design  he  had  formed  of  entering  on  a  course  of 
manual  labour  for  his  subsistence,  rather  than  con- 
form to  the  establishment,  into  which  he  had  been 
invited  by  those  who  could  have  procured  him  pre« 
ferment.     His  popularity  as  a  preacher  is  said  to  have 
been  well  supported  by  a  fine  commanding  voice, 
accompanied  with  an  intrepidity  in  avowing  bis  sen«' 
timents,  which  all  ought  to  imitate.    Error  is  never 
more   dangerous  than  when  it  walks  in  disguise* 
Though  he  was  charged  with  deism  by  some  wh<y 
could  not  distinguish  between  his  negative  creed,  and 
complste  infidelity,  he  ever  protested  that  he  was  ^ . 
firm  believer  in  Revelation,  and  despised  the  meanness 
of  pitrfisssiug  Christtanity  without  convictipiK 

THOMAS  BRADBURY. 

Mr.  Bradbury  was  one  of  those  men  of  ardent  tern- 
perament,  who  will  always  procure  distinction  among^ 
their  cotemporaries,  and  when  borti  for  eventful  times 
will  seldom  fail  to  acquire  for  themselves  a  posthu* 
mous  celebrity.  He  entered  on  the  stage  of  life  in  1677, 


'  It  has  been  said  that  at  his  faneraU  one  of  bis  admiren 
claimed,  "  there  is  a  good  man  gone  to  glory.'*  To  which  a  grave 
old  lady,  who  stood  by,  replied,  **  but  he  has  taken  8irs7  mj  Lord» 
and  I  know  not  where  he  has  laid  him*" 
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at  WakeBeld,  in  Yorkshire.  His  father  was  a  member 
of  the  church  at  Alverthorp,  near  that  town,  of  which 
Mr.  Peter  Naylor,  an  ejected  minister,  was  pastor. 
Under  his  care,  and  at  the  free-school  at  Leeds,  he 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  learning.  His  memory 
was  so  tenacious,  that  Mr.  Naylor  and  his  father  used 
to  send  him  to  a  public  house  in  Wakefield  (where 
one  newspaper  was  read  aloud  for  the  public),  to  hear 
and  report  to  them,  before  he  himself  understood  that 
a  man-of-war  meant  a  ship.  This  he  did  with  such 
accuracy,  that  (though  afraid  to  appear,  Mr.  Naylor 
having  been  often  imprisoned)  they  suflSciently 
learned  the  state  of  public  affairs.  His  alma  mater 
was  the  academy  of  Mr.  Jollie,  at  Attercliffe,  where 
some  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  England 
received  their  education  for  the  ministry.  Several 
anecdotes  of  Mr.  Bradbury,  while  a  student,  are  yet 
letained  in  the  social  circle.  He  began  to  preach  at  the 
early  age  of  eighteen,  about  the  year  1696,  when  his 
juvenile  appearance  induced  one  of  the  country  con- 
gregation which  he  was  about  to  address,  to  say  to  him, 
**  pray,  master,  do  you  know  who  is  going  to  preach  to- 
day ?"  On  finding  that  he  was  to  be  the  preacher, 
the  person  expressed,  5it  least  by  his  countenance,  so 
much  dissatisfaction  that  it  extremely  discomposed 
this  young  Timothy,  who  mounted  the  pulpit  for  the 
first  time  with  extreme  timidity,  perceiving  that  the 
apostolic  injunction  had  not  prevented  men  from 
•'  despising  his  youth.^'  He  soon,  however,  rose 
above  his  fears,  and  convinced  his  hearers  that  he  was 
a  boy  only  in  appearance.  He  used  afterwards  to 
relate  this  anecdote  with  the  remark,  "  I  bless  God 
from  that  hour  1  have  never  known  the  fear  of  man." 
He  soon  after  left  the  academy,  and  was  taken  into  the 
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&mily  of  Mr.  Wbitaker,  a  minister  of  great  ability« 
piety,  and  property  at  Leeds,  who  matured  his  judgr 
ment,  checked  his  ardour,  and  directed  his  views. 
Here  he  preached  but  seldom.  In  1697,  he  went  to 
Beverley,  though  not  as  a  candidate,  and  continued 
there  two  years,  when  he  became  assistant  to  Dr. 
Gilpin,  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  w^erehe  continued 
three  years  with  almost  unbounded  popularity.  He 
then  removed  to  Stepney,  near  London.  Here  Mr. 
Tong  became  his  kind  director,  and  prudent,  fiiithful 
friend.  He  always,  though  not,  in  an  unscriptural 
sense,  called  him  his  master.  But  such  was  his 
regard  for  Mr.  Whitaker,  that  as  long  as  he  lived,  Mr. 
Bradbury  annually  went  to  Leeds  to  preach  for  him, 
and  hear  him.  In  his  progress,  he  always  preached 
at  Sheffield,  where,  as  well  as  at  Leeds,  the  people 
heard  him  with  delight.  He  was  chosen  in  1707,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Benoni  Ilowe,  whom  death  had  removed 
from  his  pastoral  care  of  the  church  in  Fetter-lane, 
London.  Here  he  soon  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  place  filled  and  the  church  increase  ;  for 
his  talents  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  meridian  of 
the  metropolis.  But  after  near  twenty  years  of  prosr 
perity,  an  unhappy  altercation  disturbed  the  harmony 
and  at  length  dissolved  the  union  between  Mr. 
Bradbury  and  his  flock. 

The  neighbouring  church  at  New-court,  Carey- 
street,  over  which  Daniel  Burgess  had  presided,  being 
at  this  time  destitute,  immediately  invited  Mr.  Brad- 
bury to  take  the  charge  of  them,  to  which  he  readily 
consented;  so  that  but  one  Sabbath  intervened  be- 
tween the  close  of  his  labours  at  Fetter-lane,  and  the 
commencement  of  them  at  Carey-street.  Those 
Hmong  his  former  flock  who  espoused    his  cause^ 
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followed  him  to  this  new  and  contiguous  ^ent  of 
labour,  and  on  November  27,  1728,  a  soleittrti  udteii 
was  formed  between  the  church  at  New-conrt,  and 
the  numerous  secession  from  Fetter-lane,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  Thomas  Bradbury,  and  the  aSsistatil 
ministry  of  his  brother  Peter  Bradbury.  While  the 
popular  talents  of  the  pastor  increased  the  flock,  his 
interest,  together  with  that  of  his  brother  among  th^ 
opulent  citizens,  enabled  the  society  to  discharge 
the  debt  for  building,  which  had  long  been  a  heavy 
burden. 

This  pulpit  a  second  time \)resen ted  a  phenomenon 
as  rare  as  it  is  beneficial,  wit  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  serious  and  eternal  truth.  The  talent  of  Brad- 
bury indeed  was  more  cutting,  that  of  Bui^ess  more 
facetious :  the  latter  aimed  to  recommend  grave  sub- 
jects by  smiling  pleasantries,  the  former  loved  to 
shame  noxious  errors  by  stinging  sarcasm.  Many 
anecdotes  are  related  of  the  manner  in  which  Brad- 
bury employed  his  peculiar  talent  to  promote  the 
cause  in  which  he  had  embarked*.  The  courage  and 
animation  which  wit  demands,  diffused  an  interesting 
vivacity  through  his  public  services,  and  his  perfect 
command  of  scriptural  language  served  to  keep  Up 

*  His  repartee  at  court  has  been  already  noticed^  Intt  his  religidui 
9l%  well  a9  hi«  political  ardour  often  called  in  the  aid  of  his  yiitf 
During  the  arian  controversy,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  ministers 
6f  London  at  SalterVhall,  he  had  been  contending  that  those  who 
really  believed  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  should  openly  avow 
it:  when,  to  bring  it  to  the  test,  he  said,  "  you,  who  are  nottishamed 
to  own  the  deity  of  our  Lord,  follow  me  into  the  gallery,**  He  had 
scarcely  mounted  two  or  tl^ree  stefis  before  the  opposite  party  hissed 
him,  when  turning  round,  he  said,"  I  have  been  pleading  for  him 
who  bruised  the  serpent's  bead,  no  wonder  the  seed  of  the  serpent 
ffhould  hiss." 
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the  high  tODe  of  sanctity  which  had  otherwise  beea 
debased  by  satirical  witticism. 

After  presiding  over  the  church  in  New^court^ 
Carey-street,  two  and  thirty  years,  he  died  September 
9,  1759,  aged  eighty-two.  He  left  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom  was  married,  in  1744,  to  John  Winter, 
esq.  whose  brother,  the  Rev.  Richard  Winter,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Bradbury,  and  who  was  again  succeeded, 
after  a  short  interval,  by  his  nephew  Dr*  Robert 
Winter,  grandson  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bradbury.  The 
other  daughter  was  married,  in  1768,  to  George 
Welch,  esq.  banker,  in  London.  The  talents  and 
consideration  of  Mr.  Bradbury  among  dissenters 
brought  him  forward  on  public  occasions  to  present 
addresses  to  the  throne,  and  '^  Mr«  Grainger  saw  a 
friendly  letter  from  archbishop  Wake  to  him,  which 
was  part  of  a  correspondence  between  the  metropo- 
litan of  all  England^  and  him  whom  the  continuator 
of  Grainger  calls  improperly  the  patriarch  of  the  dis- 
senters*'.'^ The  same  writer  has  in  his  tissue  of  inac- 
curacies concerning  Mr.  Bradbury,  greatly  exagge- 
rated his  fortune,  which,  whatever  it  was,  came  by 
the  lady  whom  he  married,  whose  name  was  Rich- 
mond. 

His  character  has  been  given  to  posterity  with 
various  degrees  of  light  and  shade.  "  In  private,'' 
says  Noble,  "  he  was  the  social  pleasant  companion, 
and  more  famed  for  his  mirth  than  long  harangues.'* 
The  manuscript  account  of  the  London  ministers 
says,  '*'  had  he  as  much  judgment  as  quickness  of 
wit,  and  as  much  temper  as  zeal,  he  would  have  been 
a  man  of  much  greater  consideration.  His  usefulness 
has  been  much  abated  since  the  Salter's-hall  synod; 

^  CoDtinoation  of  GraiDg^r,  vol.  III.  p.  ]a9« 
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for  though  he  has  been  warm  on  the  orthodox  side, 
his  ill-conducted  zeal  has  done  mischief.  He  made 
it  his  business  not  only  from  his  own  pulpit,  but  at 
the  Finner's-hall  lecture,  to  lampoon  and  satirize  the 
performances  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  amongst  others  his 
hymns  and  psalms,  for  which  many  Christians  and 
churches  have  reason  to  bless  God.^'  Thomas  Brad- 
bury, however,  was  not  the  only  friend  of  the  Gospel 
who  was  prejudiced  against  the  doctor's  devotional 
poetry,  and  alarmed  at  the  supposed  consequences  of 
introducing  it  into  the  dissenting  worship.  As  to 
the  spirit  with  which  he  levelled  the  shafts  of  his 
wit ;  it  should  be  remembered  that,  far  from  despis- 
ing the  decencies  of  life,  in  which  he  was  truly  accom- 
plished, he  could  well  bear  with  those  who  honestly 
avowed  their  dissent  from  his  opinion,  but  emptied 
all  his  formidable  quiver  on  those  whom  he  termed 
trimmers  and  shufflers.  He  was,  indeed,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Roman,  a  well-edu- 
cated man,  for  he  knew  how  to  say  no  ;  and  it  will 
be  to  his  everlasting  honour  that  he  was  perfectly  free 
from  the  sins  of  the  times,  disingenuousness  in  the 
concealment  of  error,  or  treacherous  shrinking  from 
the  defence  of  truth.  He  was  himself  aware  that  his 
honest  zeal  should  have  been  accompanied  with  more 
suavity  of  manner% 

^  Au  anecdote,  communicated  by  his  grandson  Dr.  Robert 
Winter  will  interest  our  readers.  His  ardent  zeal  exposed  Mr.  B. 
to  the  hatred  of  papists  as  well  as  tones.  The  former  employed  a 
person  to  take  away  his  life.  To  make  himself  fully  acquainted 
with  Bradbury *s  person,  the  man  frequently  attended  at  places  of 
worship  where  he  preached,  placed  himself  in  the  front  of  the  gal- 
lery, with  his  countenance  steadily  fixed  on  the  preacher.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  in  such  circumstances  wholly  to  avoid  listening  to 
what  was  said*      Mr.  B.*s  forcible  manner  of  presenting  divine 
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Five  sermons  on  the  Christian's  joy  in  finishing 
his  course,  is  said  to  be  his  most  finished  work. 
"  Christus  in  Coelo,  or  Discourses  on  the  Work  of  a 
glorified  Saviour,'^  is  mentioned  as  his  first  publica- 
tion. His  "  Sermons  on  the  Mystery  of  Godliness/' 
are  too  much  founded  on  the  vulgar  error  which  re- 
gards the  word  mystery  in  Scripture  as  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  same  word  in  common  use. 

The  larger  memoirs,  given  of  those  ministers  who 
have  occupied  this  section,  were  due  to  their  distin- 
guished worth  or  eminent  station,  but  should  by  no 
means  exclude  from  notice  or  esteem  many  to 
whom  we  can  afford  no  more  space  than  is  occupied 
by  their  names.  Among  the  churches  in  London, 
the  first  rank  of  respectability  was  assigned  to  Benja- 
min Grosvenor,  Robert  Trail,  John  Nesbitt,  John 
Hurrion,  Robert  Bragg,  John  and  Thomas  Newman, 
Joshua  Bayes,  Dr.  Hughes,  John  Sladen,  Joseph 
Stennett,  Richard  Rawlin,  Samuel  Price,  Timothy 
Jollie,  John  Astie,  Mar(^l  Tomkins,  John  Hill,  Rich- 
ard Lardner,  Thomas  Cotton,  Robert  Fleming,  John 
Gumming,  and  Timothy  Rogers.  In  the  country,  the 
most  eminent  ministers  were  Risdon  Darracott,  of 
Wellington ;  David  Some,  of  Market  Harborough  ; 
Thomas  Saunders,  of  Kettering ;  John  Spilsbury,  of 
Kidderminster;  John  Sloss,  of  Nottingham  ;  William 
Nolent,  of  Ipswich ;  John  Bert,  of  St.  Edmund's 

truth  to  view,  awakened  the  mans  attention,  entered  his  under- 
standing, and  became  the  means  of  chan<^ing  his  heart.  He  came 
to  the  preacher  with  trembling  and  confusion,  told  his  affecting 
tale,  gave  evidence  of  his  conversion,  beca^pie  a  member  of  the 
church,  and  was  to  the  hour  of  \m  death  ^n  oruamenjt  to  the  Gospel 
which  he  professed. 


J 
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Bury ;  John  Nonnap,  of  Portsonouth  ;  Miy  K^ntisb, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Bernard  Foskett,  of  Briato^  l^iUiam 
Moth,  of  BasiDgstoke ;  to  whom  may  be  i«dded>  zea- 
lous defender  of  dissfsting  principlea  Sainuel  Bourn, 
of  Birmingham.  With  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  re- 
gret  we  apologize  for  a  mere  catalogue  of  names,  by 
observing,  that  the  eminent  ministers  of  this  period 
were  t6o  numerous  to  admit  them  all  to  a  distinct 
memoir. 


F  I  K  I  s. 


ERRATA. 

Pafe  il6f  Iwe  SOy  fef  BoJn^^oArt,  read  Boiimgkrokt* 
]59y         121,  fi>r  than^  read  then. 
17 19         1 19  A>r  Mr,  Laame^  read  if/r.  Some, 
913,  S  from  bottom,  for  t^irittj  read  spiriL 

303,         SI,  for  smceri^  read  suicerL 
317,         13,  ibr  haHy  read  last, 
3.14,  6,  Imt  tohere^  read  wkote, 

419,  after  Hoc  91  insert  Section,  I,    Une$  qftmtnent  minuiem 


HPiBMI 


[i^HiCiir  5y  JL  TILLING^  Newport^  Isle  qf  IVightq 


^^ 


^ 


